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SPECTATORS, TATLERS, &c. 


ABSENCE in ConversSATION. 


Y friend Will Honeycombe, is one of thoſe 
ſort of men who are very often abſent 
in converſation, and what the French call 
"7 a Raveur and a Diſtraĩit. A little before 

our club-time. laſt night, we were walking together 
in Somerſet Gardens, when Will had pickt up a peb- 
ble of ſo. odd a make, that he ſaid he would preſent 
it to a friend of his, an eminent Virtuoſo. After we 
had walked ſome time, I made a full ſtop, with my face 
towards the weſt, which Will knowing to be my 
uſual method of aſking what's o'clock in an afternoon, 
immediately pulled out his watch, and told me, we. 

had ſeven minutes good. We took a turn or two 
more, when, to my great ſurpriſe, I ſaw him ſquirt 
away his watch a conſiderable way into the Thames, 
and with great ſedateneſs in his looks, put up the 
pebble, he had before, in his fob. As I have 
naturally an averſion to much ſpeaking, and do 
not love to be the Meſſenger of ill news, eſpecially 
Vor. I. 1 5 B vrhen 
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2 The BA Uri 8 of 5 
when it comes too late to be uſeful, I left him to be 
convinc'd of his miſtake in due time, and continued 
my walk, reflecting on theſe little abſences and diſ- 
tractions of mankind. ; 1 1 

Monſieur Bruyere has given us the character of an 
Abſent Man. Menalcus comes down in a morning, 
opens his door to go out, but ſhuts it again, becauſe 


he perceives he has his night-cap on; and examin- 
ing himſelf further, finds that he is but half ſhaved; 


that he has ſtuck his ſword on his right ſide, that his 


ſtockings are about his heels, and that his ſhirt is 
over his breeches. When he is dreſt, he goes to 


court, comes into the drawing- room, and walkin 


upright, under a branch of candleſticks, his wig is 


caught up by one of them, and hangs dangling in the 
air: All the courtiers fall a laughing, but Menalcas 
laughs louder than any of them, and looks about for 


the perſon that is the jeſt of the company: Coming 


down to the court-gate, he finds a coach, which, 


taking for his own, he whips into it; and the coach- 
Fires off, not doubting but he carries his maſter. 
As ſoon as he ſtops, Menalcas throws himſelf out of 
the coach, croſſes the court, aſcends the Stair-caſe, 
and runs thro' all the chambers with the greateſt fa- 
miliarity, repoſes himſelf on a couch, and fancies 
himſelf at home. The maſter of the houſe at laſt. 


man 


comes in, Menalcas riſes to receive him, and deſires 
him to fit down; he talks, muſes, and then talks 
again. The gentleman of the houſe is tired and 
amazed; Menalcas is no leſs ſo, but is every moment 
in hopes that his impertinent gueſt will at laſt end his 
tedious viſit: Night comes on, when Menalcas is hard- 
| ly convinced. : a N 


* When he is playing at backgammon, he calls for a 


full glaſs of wine and water; tis his turn to 


| throw, he has the box in one hand, and his glaſs in 


the other, and being extremely dry, and unwilling to 
| loſe time, he ſwallows down both the dice, and at 
the ſame time throws his wine into the tables. He 


writes a lettir, and flings the ſand into the ink-bottle ; 
he writes a ſecond, and miſtakes the ſuperſcription : 
A nobleman receives one of them, and upon open- 

| OS. Ss ing, 
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EL the SpECTATORS, TATLERS, &c. | 3. 
ing, reads as follows : © I wou'd have you, honeſt Jack, 
immediately upon the receipt of this, take in hay enough 


do ſerve me the winter: His farmer receives the other, 


and is amazed to ſee in it, My Lord, I received your 
Grace's commands with an entire ſubmiſſion to If he 
is at an entertainment, you may ſee the pieces of bread 
continually multiplying round his plate; tis true, the 


company wants it, as well as their knives and forks, 


which Menalcas does not let them keep long. Some- 
times in a morning he puts his whole family in an 
hurry, and at lat goes out without being able to 
ſtay for his coach or dinner; and for that day you 
may ſee him in every part of the town, except the 
very place where he had appointed to be upon a buſi- 
neſs of importance. You would often take him for 
every thing that he is not; for a fellow quite ſtupid, 
for he hears nothing ; for a fool, for he talks to him- 
ſelf, and has a hundred grimaces and motions with 
his head, which are altogether involuntary ; for a 
proud man, for he looks full upon you, and takes no 


naotice of your ſaluting him. The truth of it is, his 


eyes are open, but he makes no uſe of them; and 


neither ſees you, nor any man, or any thing elſe : He 
came once from his own houſe, and his own foot- 
men undertook to rob him, and ſucceeded : They held 


a flambeau to his throat, and bid him deliver his 


- purſe ; he did fo, and coming home, told his friends 


e had been robbed; they defire to know the parti- 
culars, © aſk my ſervants, ſaid Menalcas, for they were 


Theſe blemiſhes proceed from a certain vivacit 


and fick leneſs in a man's temper, which while it 
= raiſes up infinite numbers of ideas in the mind, is con- 


tinually puſhing it on, without allowing it to reſt on 
any particular image, and helps to keep up the reputati- 
on of that Latin Proverb which Mr. Dryden has tran- 


1 . ſlated in the following lines. 


Great wit to madneſs ſure is near ally d; 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
S !x cr rox, Vol. I. No. 7. X. 
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you have given us any diſſertation upon the abſence 
of lovers, or laid down any method how they ſhould 
ſupport themſelves under thoſe long ſeparations which 
they are forced ſometimes to undergo? I am at pre- 


with the beſt of huſbands, who is abroad in the ſer- 7 
vice of his country, and may not poſſibly return for 
ſome years. His warm and generous affection while 
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know how I may relieve myſelf in this my widowhood. lf 
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AES ENCE of Lovexs. 
Mr. SrECTATOR, 


HOUGH you have conſidered virtuous love 
in moſt of 1ts diftreſſes, I do not remember that 


ſent under this unhappy circumſtance, having parted 


we were together, with the tenderneſs which he ex- 5 


preſſed to me at parting, makes his abſence almoſt 
1nſupportable : I think of him every moment of the 
day, and meet him every night in my dreams. 


Every thing J ſee, puts me in mind of him: I ap- 
ply myſelf with more than ordinary diligence to the 
care of his family and his eſtate ; but this inſtead of 


_ relieving me, gives me but ſo many occaſions of wiſh- - 
Ing for his return. 1 frequent the room where I uſed 


to converſe with him, and not meeting him there, fit 
down in the chair and fall a weeping : I love to read 
the books he delighted in, and converſe with the 
perſons whom he eſteemed. I viſit his picture a hun- 
dred times a day, and place myſelf over againſt it 


whole hours together. I paſs a great part of the time 


in the walks where I uſed to lean upon his arm, and 


recollect in my mind the diſcourſes which have paſs'd + 
there between us. I look over the ſeveral proſpects 

and points of view which we uſed to ſurvey together, 
fix my eyes upon the objects which he has made me 


take notice of, and call to mind a thouſand agreeable 
remarks which he has made on thoſe occaſions: I 


write to him by every conveyance, and contrary to 
other people, am always in a good humour when an 
eaſt wind blows, becauſe it ſeldom fails of bringing 
me a letter from him. Let me 1ntreat you, Sir, to 


give me your advice upon this occaſion, and to let me 


Abſence 


| the .SyPECTATORS, TATLERS, &c. 5 
> Abſence is what the Poets call Death in Love, and 
has given occaſion to abundance of beautiful com- 
1 plaints in thoſe authors who have treated of this paſ- 
ion in verſe : Ovid's epiſtles are full of them, Otway's 
M onimia talks very tenderly upon this ſubject. ; 


— — tt was not kind 

To leave me like a turtle here alone, 

To droop and mourn the abſence of my mate. 

When thou art from me, every place is deſert ; 

And I, methinks, am ſavage and forlorn. 
Thy preſence only 'tis can make me bleſſed, 

Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my foul. 


The conſolation of lovers on theſe occaſions are 
very extraordinary z beſides thoſe mention'd by Afteria, 
there are many other motiyes of comfort: I ſhall take 
notice of one which I have known two perſons prac- 
tiſe, who joined Religion to that elegance of ſenti- 
ments with which the paſſion of love generally in- 
ipires its votaries. This was at the return of ſuch 
an hour, to offer up a certain prayer for each other, 
-, which they had agreed upon before their parting, The 
huſband, who makes a figure in the polite world, as 
well as in his own family, has often told me, that he 
could not have ſupported an abſence of three years 
without this expedient. 5 5 
RR SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 241. C. 


ABS TIN EN EE. 


TFT H E preſervation of health is temperance, 
Which has thoſe particular advantages above all 
otner means to attain it, that it may be practiſed by 
all ranks and conditions, at any ſeaſon, or in any 
place. It is a kind of regimen, into which every 
= man may put himſelf without interruption to buſineſs, 
 # expence of money, or loſs of time. If Exerciſe. 
throws off all ſuperfluities, temperance prevents them: 
If exerciſe clears the veſſels, temperance neither 
3 FYatiates nor overſtrains them: If exerciſe raiſes proper 
ferments in the humours, and promotes the circula- 
tion of the Blood, temperance gives nature her full 
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play and enahles her to exert herſelf in all her force 


and vigour : If exerciſe diſſipates a growing diſtemper, 
temperance ſtarves it. 7 


Nature delights in the moſt plain and ſimple diet: 
Every animal but man, keeps to one diſh. Herbs 
are the food of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of 


the third: Man falls upon every thing that comes in 
| his way; not the ſmalleſt fruit or excreſcence of the 
earth, ſcarce a berry or a muſhroom, can eſcape him. 
J would copy the following rules of a very eminent 


phyſician. © Make your whole repaſt out of one diſh ; if 
you indulge in a ſecond, avoid drinking any thing ftrong 
till you have finiſhed your meal: At the ſame time ab- 


ſtain from all ſauces, at leaſt ſuch as are not the moſt 

plain and fimple.* And in the article of drinking, ob- 
ſerve Sir William Temple's Method, viz. © The firſt 

glaſs for myſelf, the ſecond for my friend, the third for 


good humour, and the fourth for mine enemies.” 


It is obſerv'd by two or three ancient authors, that 
Socrates, notwithſtanding he lived in Athens during the 


great plague, which has made ſo much noiſe through- 


out all ages, and has been celebrated at different 
times by ſuch eminent hands, notwithſtanding he 
lived in the time of this devouring peſtilence, he 


never caught the leaſt infection, which theſe writers 

unanimoufly aſcribe to that uninterrupted temperance 
he always obſerved, 8 fo . 

35 SG SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 195. 


Accovun rs. 


HEN a man happens to break in Holland, 
they ſay of him, that he has not kept true Ac- 
counts. This way perhaps amongſt us, would appear 
a ſoft or humourous way of ſpeaking, but with this ex- 
act nation, it bears the higheſt reproach ; for a man 

to be miſtaken in the calculation of his expence, in 
his ability to anſwer future demands, or to be im- 

pertinently ſanguine in putting his credit to too great 


adventure, are all inſtances of as much infamy, as 
with gayer nations to the failing in courage or common 
honeſty. | N e | 
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Numbers are ſo much the meaſure of every thing that 
is valuable, that it is not poſſible to demonſtrate the 
ſucceſs of an action, or the prudenee of an under- 
taking without them. When a merchant receives his 
returns from abroad, he can tell to a ſhilling by the 
help of numbers, the profit or loſs of his adventure; 
he ought alſo to thew that he had reaſon to make it, 
either from his own experience, or that of other peo- 
ple, or from a reaſonable preſumption that his returns 
> will be ſufficient to anſwer his expence and hazard, 
and that is never to be done without the {kill of 
numbers. For inftance, if he trades to Turkey, he 
ought beforehand to know the demand of our manu- 
factures there, as well as of their filks in England, and 
the cuſtomary prices that are given for both in each 
country. He ought to have a clear knowledge of 
- thoſe matters beforehand, that he may preſume upon 
ſufficient returns to anſwer the charge of the cargo 

he had fitted out, the freight and aſſurance out and 
home, the cuſtoms to the king, and the intereſt of 
his own money, beſides all theſe expences, a reaſon- 
able profit to himſelf. Now where is the ſcandal of 
this ſkill? The merchant throws down no man's in- 
cloſures, and tramples upon no man's corn, he takes 
nothing from the induſtrious labourer, he pays the 
poor man for his work, he communicates his profit 
with mankind, by the preparation of his cargo, and 
the manufactures of his returns; he ſurniſhes employ- 
ment and ſubſiſtence to greater numbers than the 
richeſt nobleman; and even the nobleman is obliged 
to him for finding out foreign markets for the produce 
of his eſtate, and for making a greater addition to 
his rents; and yet 'tis certain that none of all thoſe 
— things could be done by him without the exerciſe 
p of his {kill in numbers. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 174. T. 
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ACT1ONS. 


- N HOSE who have ſearch'd into human nature 
1 obſerve, that nothing more ſhews the noble- 
nels of the Soul, than that its telicity conſiſts in action. 

5 B 4 25 Every 
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Every man has ſuch an active principle in him, that 


he will find out ſomething to employ himſelf upon, in 
whatever ſtate of life he is poſted. I have heard of 
a gentleman who was under cloſe confinement in the 


Baſtile ſeven years; during which time he amuſed 
himſelf with ſcattering pins about his chamber, ga- 
thering them up again, and placing them in different 
figures in the arm of a great chair. He often told 
his friends afterwards, that unleſs he had found this 

piece of exerciſe, he verily believed he thould have loſt 
his ſenſes.— SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No: 116. II. 


We ſhould caſt all our actions under the diviſion 


of ſuch as are in themſelves good, bad, or indifferent; 


and to direct them in ſuch a manner, that every thing 


we do, may turn to account at that great day when e- 


very thing we have done will be ſet before us. | 
A good intention, joined to a good action, gives it 


its proper force and efficacy; joined to an evil action, 
extenuates its malignity, and in ſome caſes may take 
it wholly away; joined to an indifferent action, turns 


it to a virtue, and makes it meritorious as far as human 


actions can be ſo. | 
In the next place, to conſider in the ſame manner 


the influence of an evil intention upon our Actions. 
An evil intention perverts the beſt of actions, and 


makes them in reality what the fathers have terined 
the virtues of the heathen world fo many ſhining 


Sins. It Celroys the innocence of an indifferent action, 
and gives an evil action all poſſible blackneſs and hor- 


ror, or in the emphatical language of holy writ makes 
C in exceeding Sinful. ” 
It is therefore of unſpeakable advantage to poſſeſs. 


our minds withan habitual good intention, and to aim 


all our thoughts, words, and actions at ſome lauda- 
ble end, whether it be the glory of our maker, the 


good of mankind, or the benefit of our own fouls. 


This is a ſort of thrift or good huſbandry in moral 
life, which Joes not throw away any ſingle action, 


but makes every one go as far as it can: it multiplies 


the means of ſalvation, increaſes the number of our vir- 


tues, and diminiſhes that of our vices. 


u 
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It is this excellent frame of mind, this holy offici- 
ouſneſs, which is recommended to us by the apoſtle in 
that uncommon precept, wherein he directs us to pro- 
poſe to ourſelves the glory of our Creator in all our 
moſt indifferent actions, whether we eat or drink, or 
whatever we do.“ 5 5 5 
A perſon therefore who is poſſeſs'd with ſuch an ha- 
bitua] good intention, as that which I have been here 
ſpeaking of, enters upon no fingle circumſtance of life 
| without conſidering it, as well pleaſing to the great au- 
> thor of his being, conformable to the dictates of res- 
ſon, ſuitable to human nature in general, or to that 
particular ftation in which providence has placed 
him. He lives in a perpetual ſenſe of the divine pre- 
ſence, regards himſelf as acting in the whole courte of 
his exifteice under the obſervation and inſpection of 
that being who is privy to all his actions and all his 


1 thoughts, «v nos his downr-fitting and bis up- 
riſing, who. about his Path, and about his Bed, and 
ſpieth out all his Ways.“ In a word, he remembereti 
that the eye of his judge is always upon him, and in 
every action he reflects, that he is doing what is com- 


manded or allowed by him, who will hereafter reward 
or puniſh it: This was the character of thoſe holy 
men of old, who in that beautiful phraſe in ſcripture 
are ſaid to have walked with God. %% fo, 
here is an excellent ſpeech of Socrates : This great 

_ philoſopher, on the day of his execution, a little be- 
tore the draught of poiſon was brought to him, enter- 
taining his friends with a diſcourſe on the immor- 
tality of the ſou], has theſe words '—* Whether or no 
God will approveof my Actions, I know not; but this I 
am ſure of, that I have at all times made it my endea- 
your to pleaſe him, and I have a good hope that this my 
endeavonr will be accepted by him.“ We find in theſe 
Words of that great man, the habitual good intention 


= which I would here inculcate, and with which that 
Aivine philoſopher always acted. I thall only add, that 
5 IF a - 


= Eraſmus, who was an unbigotted Roman Catholic, 


was fo much tranſported with this paſſage of Socrates, 
1 toat he could ſcarce forbear looking upon him as a 
1 faint, and defiring him to pray for him, or as that 
8 learned 


% 
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learned and ingenious writer has expreſſed himſelf in 
a much more lively manner: When ] reflect on ſuch a 


ſpeech, pronounced by ſuch a perſon, I can hargly 


forbear crying out Sande Socrates, Ora pro nobis, O 


holy Socrates, pray for us. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 213. C. 
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FRHERE is nothing which we receive with ſo 


much reluQance as advice. We look upon 


the man who gives it us, as offering an affront to our 
underſtanding, and treating us like children or idiots. 
There is nothing ſo difficult as the art of making ad- 


vice agreeable : The pens of the antients and mo- 


derns have been exercis'd upon this occaſion : How 


many devices have been made uſe of to render this 


bitter potion palatable ? Some convey their inſtruction 


to us in the beſt choſen words, others in the moſt har- 
monious numbers; ſome in points of wit, and others 
in ſhort proverbs. 


But among all the different ways of giving coun- 
fel, that which pleaſes the moſt univerſall 
Fable; it excels all others, becauſe it is the leaſt 


ſhocking, and therefore the moſt delicate. This will 


appear, if we reflect, that upon the reading of a fable, 
we are made to believe we adviſe ourſelves : We pe- 
ruſe the author for the ſake of the ſtory, and con- 


ſider the precepts rather as our own concluſions than 


his inſtruction. This is confirmed by the examples 
of the wiſe men of old, who choſe to give counſel to 
their princes in this method; an inſtance of which 


we have in a Turkiſh tale, which informs us, that the 
ſultan Mahamoud, by his perpetual wars abroad, and 


his tyranny at home, had filled his dominions with 


ruin and deſolation, and half unpeopled the Perſian 


empire. The viſier to this great ſultan pretended to 
have learned of a certain derviſe, to underſtand the 


Janguage of birds, ſo that there was not a bird that 


could open his mouth, but the viſier knew what it 


was it ſaid. As he was one evening with the emper- 


ror, in their return from hunting, they ſaw a couple 


of 
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the SyECTATORS, TATLE RS, &Cc. 11 
of owls upon a tree that grew near an old wall out 


.: of a heap of rubbiſh. I would fain know, ſays the 


ſultan, what theſe two Owls are ſaying to one another ; 
liſten to their Diſcourſe, and give me an Account of it. 
The viſier approach'd the tree, pretending to be very 
attentive to the two owls. Upon his return 10 
the ſultan, ſir, ſays he, I have heard Part of their Con- 
verſation, but dare not tell you what it is. The ſultan 
would not be ſatisfied with ſuch an anſwer, hut forced 
him to repeat, word for word, eyery thing the owls 
have ſaid. You muſt know then, ſaid the viſier, that 
one of theſe Owls has a Son, and the other a Daughter, 
between whomthey are now upon a Treaty of Marriage. 
The Father of the Son ſaid to the Father of the Daugh- 
Aer, in my hearing, Brother, I conſent to this Marriage, 
provided you will ſettle upon your Daughter fifty ruin'd 
Villages for her Portion. To which the Father of the 
Daughter replied, inſtead of fifty, I will give her five 
hundred, if you pleaſe. God grant a long Life to Sultan 
Mahamoud, whilſt he reigns over us, we ſhall never 
want ruin'd Villages. „„ N 
The Story ſays, the ſultan was fo touch'd with rhe 
Fable, that he rebuilt the towns and villages which 
had been deſtroyed, and from that time forward con- 
ſulted the good of his people. Sends. SD 
| -SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. Ne. 5 12. 0 


ADpVFERERSI T . 


"x Pen expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome fables 


1 of the Poets, which ſeem to reflect on the gods 
as the authors of injuſtice; and lays it down as 2 
principle, that whatever is permitted to befal a juſt 
man, whether poverty, ſickneſs, or any of thoſe 

things which ſeem to be evils, ſhall either in life or 
death conduce to his good. My reader will ob- 

ſerve how agreeable this maxim is to what we find de- 

livered by a greater authority. Seneca has written a 
vilcourſe purpoſely on this ſubje&, in which he takes 

pains, after the doQtrine of the ſtoicks, to ſhew that 

adverſity is not in itſelf an evil; and tnentions a noble 
ſay ing of Demetrius, That nothing would be more un- 
happy 


12 The Bzavries of 

happy than a Man who had never known Affliction: He 
compares proſperity to the indulgence of a fond mo- 
14 ther to a child, which often proves its ruin; but the 
1 gafffliction of the divine being to that of a wiſe father, 


diſappointment and pain, that they may gather 


ſion, the philoſopher riſes into that celebrated ſenti- 
ment, That there is not on earth a ſpectacle more 


adds, that it muſt be a pleaſure to Jupiter himſelf, to 
look down from heaven and lee Cato amidſt the ruins 
of his e preſerving his integrity. 


When the. mind has been perplexed with anxiety, 
cares, and paſſions, the beſt method of bringing it to 
its uſual ſtate of tranquillity, is, as much as we poſſi- 


perſons of higber confiderztion in virtue and merit 
than ourſelves. By this means, all the little incidents of 
our own lives, if they are unfortunate, ſeem to be the 
effect of juſtice upon our faults and indiſcretions, 
When thoſe whom we know to be excellent and de- 
ſerving of a better fate are wretched, we cannot but 


-  worle fate than that we are placed in. For ſuch and 
many other occaſions, there is one admirable relation 


one's lite, to touch, comfort, and improve the heart 
of man. Tully ſays ſomewhere, the pleaſures of a 


like manner one may ſay, the pleaſures of humanny 
alts the foul above its ordinary ſtate; at the ſame time 


that it leſſens the value of ourſelyes, it enlarges our 
. eſtimation of others, 


Tarun, Vol, IV. No. 233. 


 ApveRr-> 


Bib who would have his ſons exercis'd with hard labour, 


ſtrength and improve their fortitude. On this occa- 


worthy the regard of a creator intent on his work, than 
a brave man ſuperior to his ſuſterings; To which he 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. 590 237. + 


bly can to turn our thoughts to the adverſities of 


reſign ourſelves, who we muſt know merit a much 
which one might recommend for certain periods of 
huſbandman are next to thoſe of a philoſopher. In 


are next to thoſe of devotion. In both theſe latter 
ſatisfactions, there is a certain humiliation which ex- 


& 
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ADvERTISEMENTS. 
+ | For the Good of the Public. 5 
ITHIN two doors of the maſquerade houſe 


lives an eminent Italian chirurgeon, arriv'd from 


the carnival of Venice, of great experience in private 


cures; accommodations are provided, and perſons ad- 


mitted in their maſquerade habits. 


He has cured ſince his coming hither, in leſs than a 
fortnight, four ſcaramonches, a mountebank doctor, 
two Turkiſli baſſa's; three nuns, and a morris-dancer. 

* ____Venientt1 occurrite Morbo, | 1 
N. B. Any perſon may agree by the groſs, and be 
kept in repair by the Year. The doctor draws teeth 


without pulling off your maſk. 


SPECTATORM, Vol. I. No. 22. T. 
T FAO prevent all miſtakes that may happen among 

1 gentlemen of the other end of the town, who 
come but once a week to St. James's chocolate-houſe, 
either by miſcalling the ſervants, or requiring ſuch 
things of them as are not properly within their re- 
ſpective provinces, this is to give notice, that Kidney, 
keeper of the book-debts of the 'out-lying cuſtomers, 
and obſerver of thoſe who go off without paying, bav- 
ing reſign'd that employment, is ſucceeded by John 
Snowdon ; to whole place of enterer of meſſages, and 
firſt coffee-grinder, William Bird is promoted; and 
Samuel Bardock comes in as ſhoe-cleaner in the room 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 24. R. 


A Widow gentlewoman, well born both by father 
and mother fide, being the daughter of Thomas 


Prater, once an eminent practitioner in the law, and of 
Letitia Tattle, a family well known in all parts of this 
kingdom, having been reduced by misfortunes to wait 


on ſeveral great perſons, and for ſome time to be 
teacher at a boarding-ſchool of young ladies, giveth 


notice to the public, that ſhe hath lately taken a 


houſe near Bloomſbury-Square, commodioufly fituated 


Oo 8 


next the fields, in a good air, where ſhe teaches all 


ſorts 
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bility of tongue; together with al 
phraſes and compliments now in uſe either at tea- 
tables or viſiting-days. Thoſe that have good voices, 
may be brought to ſing the neweſt opera- airs, and if 


vulgar dialects. 


"24. The BEAUTIES of 
ſorts of birds of the loquacious kinds, as parrots, 


ſtarlings, magpies and others, to imitate human 
voices in greater perfection than ever yet was prac- 


tiſed. They are not only inſtructed to pronounce 


words diſtin&ly, and in proper tone and accent, but 


to ſpeak the language with great 55 and volu- 


required, to ſpeak either Italian or French, paying 


ſomething above the common rates: They Whoſe 


friends are not able to pay the full prices, may be 
taken as half-boarders. 


enchanted woods on the theatres, by the groſs. As 


ſhe has often obſerv'd with much concern how .inde- 
cent an education is uſually given thoſe innocent 
creatures, which in ſome meaſure is owing to their 
being placed in open rooms next the ftreet, where, 
to the great offence of chaſte and tender ears, they 
learn ribaldry, obſcene ſongs, and immodeſt expreſ- 
ſions from paſſengers and idle people; as alſo to cry 
fiſh and card-matches, with other uſeleſs parts of 
learning, to birds who have rich friends. She has 
fitted up proper and neat apartments for them in the 
back part of her faid houſe : where ſhe ſuffers none to 


approach them but herſelf, and a ſervant maid who 


is deaf and dumb, and whom ſhe provided on purpoſe 
to prepare their food and cleanſe their cages ; having 


found by long experience, how hard a thing it is for 


thoſe to keep ſilence who have the uſe of ſpeech, 
and the dangers her ſcholars are expoſed to by the 
ſtrong impreſſions that are made by harth ſounds and 
In ſhort, if they are birds of any 


parts or capacity, ſhe will undertake to render them 
ſo accompliſhed in the compaſs of twelve months, 


that they ſhall be fit converſation for ſuch ladies, as 
love to chuſe their friends and companions out of this 


ſpecies. 


Sr ECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 36 R. 


the faſhionable 


| She teaches ſuch as are de- 
ſign'd for the diverſion of the public, and to act in 


A young 
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Voung gentlewoman about nineteen years of 

age (bred in the family of a tir of qua- 

lity lately deceas'd) who paints the fineſt Fleſh Colour, 

wants a place, and is to be heard of at the houſe of 
Minheer Groteſque, a Dutch painter in Barbican. 

N. B. She is alſo well ſkilled in the drapery part, 
and puts on hoods, and mixes ribbons fo as to ſuit the 
eolours of the face with great art and ſucceſs. Les 
„„ SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 41. R. 


JL 7 Hereas Mr., Bickerſtaff, by a letter, has re- 
ceived information, that there are about the 
Royal Exchange, a ſort of people commonly known by 
the name of Whetters, who drink themſelves into an 
intermediate ſtate of being neither drunk or ſober, be- 
fore the hours of change or buſineſs; and in that 
condition buy and fell ſtocks, diſcount notes, and 
do many other acts of well diſpos'd citizens. This 
is to give notice, that from this day forward, no 
Whetter ſhall be able to give or indorſe any note, or 
to execute any other point of commerce, after the 


"uy; third half pint before the hour of one; and who- 


ever ſhall tranſact any matter or matters with a Whet- 
ter (not being himſelf of that order) ſhall be con- 
ducted to Moorfields upon the firſt application of his 
next bis... 5 FVV 

N. B. No tavern near the change ſhall deliver 
wine to ſuch as drink at the bar ſtanding, except the 
ſame ſhall be three parts of the beſt cyder; and the 
maſter of the houſe ſhall produce a certificate of the 
ſame from Mr. Tintoret, or ſome other credible wine- 
painter. : ne en = por op 


AT THereas the model of the intended Bedlam is 
3 now finiſhed, and the edifice itſelf will be ve- 
ry ſuddenly begun, it is defir'd that all ſuch as have re- 


lations whom they would recommend to our care, 


would bring in their proofs with all ſpeed ; none being 
to be admitted of courſe but lovers, who are put into 
an intermediate Regimen. Young Politicians alſo are 
receiy'd without fees or examination. 5 

= ODD TATLER, Vol. III. No. 138. 
THE 


16 nnen e 
HE cenſor having obſerv'd, that there are fine 
ladies thoes and flippers put out to view at 
great ſhoemaker's ſhop towards St. James's, which 
create irregular thoughts and deſires in the youth of 
this town, the ſaid ſhop-keeper is required to take in 
thoſe eye-ſores, or ſhew cauſe the next court day, 
why he continues the ſame ; and he 1s required to be 
prepared particularly to anſwer to the flippers with 
green lace and blue heels. EY | 
TATLER, Vol. III. No. 143. 


T 7 Hereas the ſeveral church wardens of moſt of 
the parithes within the bills of mortality have 

in an earneſt manner, applied themſelves by way of 
petition, and have alſo made a preſentment of the vain 


and looſe deportment during divine ſervice, of perſons 


of too great figure in all their ſaid pariſhes for their 
reproof. And whereas it is therein ſet forth, that by 
ſalutations given each other, hints, thrugs, ogles, 
playing of fans, and fooling with canes at their 


mouths, and other wanton geſticulations, their whole 


congregation appears rather a theatrical audience, 
than a place of devotion, It is hereby ordered, 


that all canes, cravats, boſom laces, muffs, fans, 
ſnuff-boxes, and all other inftruments made uſe of 


to give perſons unbecoming airs, ſhall be immediately 
fortited and fold; and from the ſum ariſing from the 
ſale thereof, a ninth part ſhall be paid to the poor, and 
the reſt to the overſeers. | | | 

SE TATLER, Vol. III. No. 166. 


For the Benefit of my Female Readers. 


cade ſword-knot, are no eſſential part of a fine gentle- 


man; but may be uſed by him, provided he caſts his 


eyes upon them but once a day. 


GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 34. 


Abu 


HIS ſerves to inform them, that the gilt charive, ; 
the diamond ring, the gold ſnuff box, and bro- 
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1 A DU ll Tn NA N. 
A Dulterers in the firſt ages of the church were 
["'\ excommunicated for ever, and unqualified all 
their lives from bearing a part in chriſtian afſem- 
blies ; notwithſtanding they might ſeek it with tears, 
and all the appearance of the moſt unfeigned repen- 


 SyECTAToOR, Vol. VIII. No. 579. 


AFFTECTATION, 


A converſation which I fell into, gave me 


an opportunity of obſerving a great deal of 


beauty in a very handſome woman, and as much wit 


in an ingenious man, turned into deformity in the 
one, and abſurdity in the other, by the meer force of 
affectation. The fair one had ſomething in her per- 
ſon, upon which her thoughts were fixed, that ſhe 
attempted to ſhew to advantage in every look, word, 
and geſture. The gentleman was as diligent to do 
juſtice to his fine parts, as the lady to her beauteous 
form. You might ſee his imagination on the ſtretch 
to find out ſomething uncommon, and what they call 
bright, to entert4in her, while the twiſted herſelf into 
as many different poſtures to engage him. When ſhe 
laughed, her lips were to ſever at a greater diſtance - 
than ordinary, to thew her teeth; her fan was to 

point to ſomewhat at a diſtance, that in the reach 
the may diſcover the roundneſs of her arm, then ſhe 
is utterly miſtaken in what ſhe ſaw, falls back, ſmiles 
at her own folly, and is ſo wholly diſcompos'd, that 


her tucker is to be adjuſted, her boſom expos'd, and 


the whole woman put into new airs and graces, 
While the was doing all this, the gallant had time 
to think of ſomething very pleaſant to ſay next to 


her, or make ſome unkind obſervation on ſome other 


lady, to pleaſe her vanity, Theſe unhappy effects 
of affectation naturally lead to that ſtrange ſtate of 
mind, which ſo generally diſcolours the behaviour of 
moſt people we meet with, 

But 
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the unſufferable affectation you are guilty of in all you 
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But this apparent affectation, ariſing from an ill- 
govern'd conſciouſneſs, is not fo much to be won- 


der'd at in ſuch looſe and trivial minds as theſe, but 
when you ſee it in characters of worth and dittinc- 


tion, it is what you cannot but lument; it creeps into 
the heart of the wiſe man as well as the coxcomb. 


The beſt way to get clear of ſuch a light fondneſs 


for applauſe, is to take all poſſible care to throw off 
the love of it upon occaſions that are not in themſelves 


laudable ; of this nature are all graces in mens per- 


ſons, dreſs and bodily deportment, which will be na- 


turally winning and attractive, if we think not upon 


them, but loſe their force in proportion to our endea- 
vour to make them ſuch. f „„ 
It is only from a thorough diſregard to himſelf in 


ſuch particulars, that a man can act with a laudable 


ſufficiency; his heart is fixed upon one point in 
view, and he commits no errors, becauſe he thinks 
nothing an error but what deviates from that inten- 
tion. PEE „ Ss 

The wild hayock affectation makes in that part of 


the world which ſhould be moſt polite, is viſible. It 
puſhes men not only into impertinencies in. converſa- 
tion, but alſo in their premeditated ſpeeches ; at the 


bar it torments the bench, and often aſcends the pul- 


pit itſelf, and the declaimer is frequently ſo imperti- 
: nently witty, ſpeaks of the laſt day with ſo many 


quaint phraſes, that there is no man who underſtands 


raillery, but muſt reſolve to ſin no more, nay, you 


may behold him ſometimes in prayer, for a. proper 


delivery of the great truths he is to utter, humble 


himſelf with ſo well turn'd a phraſe, and mention his- 


_ own unworthineſs in a way ſo very becoming, that 


the air of the pretty gentleman is preſerv'd under the 
lowlineſs of the preacher. I thall end this with a ſhort 
letter I writ the other day to a very witty man, over- 


run With the fault I am ſpeaking of. 


Dear Sir, 4 1 
1 Spent ſome time with you the other day, and 
muſt take the liberty of a friend to tell you of 


ſay 


the SrECTATORS, TATLERS, &Cc. 19 
ſay and do. When I gave you a hint of it, you 
aſked me whether a man 1s to be cold to what his 
friends think of him? No, but praiſe is not to be 
the entertainment of every moment: He that hopes 
for it muſt be able to ſuſpend the poſſeſſion of it, till 
proper periods of life, or death itſelf; if you would 
not rather be commended than be praite- worthy, con- 
temn little merits, and allow no man to be ſo free 
with you as to praiſe you to your face. Your vanity 
by this means will want its food, at the ſame time 
your paſſion for eſteem will be more fully gratiiy'd, 
men will praiſe you in their actions; where you now 
receive one compliment, you will receive twenty 
civilities, till then you will never have either further 
than, e 5 3 

by Sir, Your humble Seryant. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 38. R. 


The great misfortune of affectation is, that men 
not only loſe a good quality, but alſo contract a 
bad one. They not only are unfit for what they were 
deſign'd, but they aſſign themſelves to what they are 
unfit for; and inſtead of making a very good figure 
one way, make a very ridiculous one another. If 
Semanthe would have been fatisfied with her natural 
complexion, ſhe might have been ſtill celebrated by 
the name of the ä but Semanthe has 
taken up an affectation to white and red, and is now 
diſtinguiſh'd by the character of the lady that paints 
well. In a word, could the world be reform'd to 
the obedience of that fam'd dictate, Follow Nature, 
which the oracle of Delphos pronounced to Cicero, 
when he conſulted what courſe of ſtudies he ſhould 
purſue, we ſhould ſee almoſt every man as eminent 
in his proper ſphere, as TuHy was in his; and ſhould 
in a very ſhort time find impertinence and aflecta- 
tion baniſh'd from among the women, and coxcombs 
and falſe characters from among the men. For my 
part, I could never conſider this prepoſterous repug- 
nancy to nature any otherwiſe, than not only as the 
greateſt folly, but alſo one of the moſt heinous 
crimes, ſince it is a direct oppoſition to the diſpoſi- 
| | | non 


20 The Bravrtries of. 
tion of providence ; and (as Tully expreſſes it) like 


the fin of the giants, an actual rebellion againſt hea- 
ve - 


SrECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 404. 


AFFECTIONS. 


W HE N labour was pronounced to be the por- 


tion of man, that doom reached the affection 


of his mind as well as his perfon ; the matter on 
which he was to feed, and all the animal and vege- 
table world about him. There is therefore an aſſi- 


duous care and cultivation to be beſtow'd upon our 
paſſions and affections, for they are the excreſcences 


of our fouls, like our hair and beards, look horrid 


or becoming, as we cut or let em grow; this may be 
accounted for in the behaviour of Duumvir, the huſ- 
band and keeper. Ten thouſand follies had this un- 


happy man eſcaped, had he made a compact with 
himſelf to be upon his guard, and not permitted his 


vagrant eye to let in ſo many different inclinations | 
upon him, as ali his days he has been perplexed with; 


but indeed, at preſent he has brought himſelf to be 
confined to one prevailing miſtreſs, between whom and 
his wife, Duumvir paſſes his hours in all the vicifſi- 
tudes which attend paſſion and affection, without the 


intervention of reaſon. Laura his wife, and Phillis 


his miſtreſs, are all with whom he has had, for ſome 
months, the leaſt amorous commerce, Duumvir has 
pafſſed the noon of life, but cannot withdraw from 


thoſe entertainments, which are pardonable only before 


that ſtage of our being, and which after that ſeaſon 


are rather puniſhments than ſatisfactions: for a pall'd. 


appetite is humorous, and mult be gratified with ſauces 
rather than food. For which end Duumvir is provi- 


ded with an haughty, imperious, expenſive and fan- 


taſtick miſtreſs; to whom he retires from the conver- 
ſatjon of an affable, humble, diſcreet and affectionate 


wife. Laura receives him, after abſence, with an 
eaſy and unaffected complacency; but that he calls 


inſipid: Phillis rates him for his abſence, and bids 
him return from whence he came: This he calls ſpirit 


and 
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and fire. Laura's gentleneſs is mene mean, Phillis's 


inſolence ſprightly. Were you to fee him at his own 
home, and his miſtreſs's lodgings; to Phillis he ap- 


* pears an obſequious lover, to Laura an imperious 


maſter. | . | od: 3 
Nay, ſo unjuſt is the taſte of Duumvir, that he 


owns Laura has no ill quality, but that ſhe is his wife; 


Phillis no good one, but that the is his miſtreſs, and 
he himſel has often ſaid, were he married to any 
one elſe, he would rather keep Laura than any wo- 
man living, yet allows at the ſame time, that Phillis, 
if the was a woman of honour, would have been the 


moſt inſipid animal breathing: In a word, the affee- 
tionate part of his heart being corrupted, and his 


true taſte that way truly loſt, he has contracted a 


prejudice to all the behaviour of Laura, and a ge- 


neral partiality in favour of Phillis. There is ſome- 


thing too melancholy in this circumſtance to be the 


ſubject of raillery. 1 
1 5 TTL ER, Vol. II. No. 54. 


AFT TIC TI ON. 


* RUE affliction labours to be inviſible ; it is a 
ſtranger to ceremony, and bears in its own na- 

ture a dignity much above the little circumſtances 

which are afteQted under the notion of decency. 

5 1585 SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 95. L. 
It would be endleſs to enumerate the many fantaſti- 
cal afflictions that diſturb mankind ; but as a miſery 
is not to be meaſured from the nature of the oil, 


but from the temper of the ſufferer, I ſhall preſent 


my readers, who are unhappy either in reality or 
imagination, with an allegory which Homer has ſug- 
77 ᷣ ͤ . 

When Jupiter took into his hands the government 
of the world, the ſeyeral parts of nature, with the 


preſiding deities, did homage to him; one preſented 


him with a mountain of winds, another with a ma- 
gazine of hail, and a third with a pile of thunder- 
The ſtars offered up their influences, the 

ocean gave in his trident, the earth her fruit, and 
the 
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the ſun his ſeaſons. Among the ſeveral deities who 
came to make their court on this occaſion, the Deſti- 
nies advanced with two great tuns carry'd before 
them, one of which they tixed on the right hand of 
Jupiter as he ſat upon the throne, and the other on 
his left; the firſt was filled with all the bleſſings, and 
the other with all the calamities of human life. Ju 
piter, in the beginning of his reign, finding the world 
much more innocent than it 1s in this tron age, poured 
very plentifully out of the tun that ſtood at his right 
hand ; but as mankind degenerated, and became un- 
worthy of his bleſſings, he ſet abroach the other veſſel 
that filled the world with pain and poverty, battles 
and diſtempers, jealouſy and falſehood, intoxicating 
Pleaſures and untimely deaths. 


He was at length very much incenſed at the great 
depravations of human nature, and the repeated 


provocations which he received from all parts of the 
earth, that haying reſolved to deſtroy all the whole 
ſpecies except Deucalion and Pyrrha, he commanded 
the Deſtinies to gather up the bleſſings which he had 
thrown away upon the ſons of men, and lay them up 
until the world ſhould be inhabited by a more virtu- 
. ous and deſerving race of mortals. 5 
The three ſiſters immediately repaired to the earth, 
in ſearch of the ſeveral bleſſings that had been ſcat- 
tered on it, but found the taſk which was enjoined 

them to be much more difficult than they imagined. 
The firſt places they reſorted to, as the moſt likely to 
ſucceed in, were cities, palaces and courts ; but in- 
ſtead of meeting with what they looked for here, they 
found nothing but envy, repining, uneaſineſs, and 
the like bitter ingredients of the left-hand veſſel. 


| Whereas to their great ſurprize, they diſcovered con- 
tent, chearfulneſs, health, innocence, and other the 


moſt ſubſtantial bleſſings of life in cottages, ſhades, 
and ſolitude. % 5 
There was another circumſtance no leſs unexpected 
than the former, and which gave them very great 
perplexity in the diſcharge of the truſt, whick Jupiter 
had committed to them. They obſerved that ſeveral 


bleſſings had degenerated into calamities, and that 


ſeveral 
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* ſeveral calamities had improved into bleſſings, ac- 
"= cording as they fell into the poſſeſſion of wiſe or fooliſh 
men. They often found power with ſo much inſo- 
> lence and impatience cleaving to it, that it became a 
misfortune to the perſon on whom it was conferred ; 
*X youth had often diſtempers growing about it, worſe 
than the infirmities of old age; wealth was often uni- 
ted to ſuch a ſordid avarice, as made 1t the moſt un- 
comfortable and painful kind of poverty. On the con- 
trary, they often found pain made glorious by forti= 
> tude, poverty loſt in content, deformity beautified 
with virtue. In a word, the bleſſings were often 
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reaſon, 
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life, which we thus preſent before thee in one promiſ- 


cuous heap. We beſeech thee that thou thyſelf wilt ſort 


them for the future, as in thy wiſdom thou ſhalt think / 


fit ; for we acknowledge that there is none beſide thee 


that can judge what will occaſion grief or joy inthe heart 


of a human creature, and what will prove a bleſſing or 


a calamity to the perſon on whom it is beſtowed.” 


TATLER, Vol. III. No. 147. 


As R. N 


__ Of all the impertinent wiſhes which we hear ex- 


preſſed in converſation, there is not one more 
unworthy a gentleman, or a man of liberal educa- 
tion, than that of wiſhing one's ſelf younger. It is 


5 3 ws 4 gut” \ 
Pools... as. 8 
3 . 


a certain ſign of a fooliſh or a diſſolute mind, if we 9 


want our youth again, only for the ſtrength of bones 
and ſinews which we were once maſters of; it is as 
abſurd in an old man to with for the ſtrength of a 
youth, as it would be in a young man to will for the 
ſtrength of a bull or a horſe. Thoſe withes are 
both equally out of nature, which ſhould direct in all 
things that are not contradictory to juſtice, law, and 
Age in a virtuous perſon of either ſex carries in it 
an authority, which makes it preferable to all the 
pleaſures of youth; if to be conſulted, ſaluted, and 
attended with deference, are inſtances of pleaſure, 
they are ſuch as never fail a virtuous old age. In the 


_ enumeration of the imperfeQions and advantages of 
the younger and latter years of man, they are ſo near 


in their condition, that methinks it thould be incredi- 
ble we ſee ſo little commerce of kindneſs between 
them. If we conſider youth and age with Tully, re- 


garding the affinity to death, youth has many more 
| Chances to be near it than age; what youth can ſay 
more than an old man; He ſhall live till might? |} 
Youth catches diſtempers more eaſily, its ſickneſs is 


The 


more violent, and its recovery more doubtful. 
youth indeed hopes for many more days, ſo cannot 
the old man. The youth's hopes are ill- grounded; 
for what 1s more fooliſh tkan to place any confidence 

upon 
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upon an uncertainty? But the old man has not room 
ZTfo much as for hope, 


he is ftill happier than the 


youth, he has already enjoy'd what the other does 


IT - 


eat hope ſor; one wiſhes to live long, the other has 


lived long. But alas, is there any thing in human 


5 


lite, the duration of which can be called long? There 
8 


n 
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'F or what year we die. The applauſe of a good actor is 


due to him at whatever ſcene of the play he makes 
his Exit. It is thus in the life of a man of ſenſe, 
aa ſhort life is ſufficient, to manifeſt himſelf a man of 
honour and virtue; when he ceaſes to be ſuch, he 
has lived too long, and while he is ſuch, it is of no 
*Zeconſequence to him how long he ſhall be fo, provided 
he is fo to his life's end, | 5 


8 
8 
5 


is nothing which muſt end, to be valued for its con- 


tinuance. If hours, days, months and years paſs 


5 


ga way, it is no matter what hour, what day, what month, 


1 1 


== - SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 153. T. 
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HE deſire of pleaſing makes a man agreeable 
% or unwelcome to thoſe with whom he converſes, 
According to the motive from which that inclination 


2 appears to flow. If your concern ſor pleaſing others 
ariſes from innate benevolence, it never fails of ſue- 


eſs ; if from a vanity to excel, its diſappointment 
Is no leſs certain. What we call an agreeable man, 


is he who is endowed with that natural bent to do ac- 


cCeptable things, from a delight he takes in them 


meerly as ſuch; and the affectation of that character 

is what conſtitutes a fop. Under theſe leaders one 
may draw up all thoſe who make any manner of 
figure, except in dumb ſhow. A rational and ſelect 
cConverſation is compoſed of perſons who have the ta- 
lent of pleaſing with delicacy of ſentiments, flowing 


3x 3 
3 2 5 


from habitual chaſtity of thought. Now and then 


ou meet with a man fo exactly formed for pleaſing, 


that will make him gain upon every body who hears 


5 


or beholds him. This felicity is not the gift of 


nature only, but muſt be attended with happy cir- 
cumſtances, which add a dignity to the familiar be- 
Vor. I. * ha viour 


* 
8 12 
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hayiour which diſtinguiſhes him whom we call the 
agreeable man. It is from this that every body loves 
and efteems Polycarpus. He is in the yigour of his 
age and the gaiety of his life, but has paſſed through 

very conſpicuous ſcenes in it; though, no ſoldier, F | 
has ſhared the danger, and acted ko reat gallantry 
and generoſity in a deciſive day of Pale, To have 


thoſe qualities which only make other men conſpicu- 


ous in the world, as jt were ſupernumerary in him, 
is a circumſtance which gives weight to his moſt in- 
different actions; for as a known credit is ready caſh 
to a trader, fo is acknowledged merit immediate dif- 
tinction, and ſerves in the place of equipage to a 
gentleman. This renders Polycarpus graceful in | 
mirth, important in buſineſs, and regarded with love 
in every ordinary occurrence. *** 
Ds SRC TAT OR, Vol. IV. No. 280. T. 


AGREEAPLE in Company. 


HE true art of being agreeable in company 
(but there can be no ſuch thing as true art in 
it) is to appear well pleaſed with thoſe you are en- 
gaged with, and rather to feem well entertained than 
to bring entertainment to others. A man thus diſ- 
poſed, is not what we ordinarily call a good compa- 
nion, bat eſſentially is ſuch, and in all parts of his 
converſation has ſomething friendly in his behaviour, 
which conciliates mens minds more than the higheſt | 
ſallies of wit or ſtarts of humour can poſſibly do. 
The feebleneſs of age in a man of this turn, has 
ſomething which ſhould be treated with reſpect even 
in a man no otherwiſe yenerable. The forwardneſs 
of youth, when 1t proceeds from alacrity, and not 
inſolence, has alfo its allowances. The companion + 
who is formed for ſuch by nature, gives to every | 
character in life its due regard, and is ready to ac- 
count for their imperfections, and receive their accom- 
pliſhments as if they were his own. It muſt appear 
that you receive law from, and not give it to your 
apany, to make you agreeable. Het 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 386. T 


every thing about them ſeem clear and beautiful. A 
noble metaphor, when it is placed to advantage, caſts 
7 a glory round it, and darts a luſtre through a whole 
2 ſentence. Theſe different kinds of alluſions are but 
ſo many different manners of ſimilitude, and that 
they may pleaſe the imagination, the likeneſs ought 
tio be very exact, or very agreeable, as we love to 
ſee a picture where the reſemblance is juſt, or the 
figure and air graceful; but we find eminent wri- 
ters very faulty in this reſpect. Great ſcholars are 
apt to fetch compariſons and alluſions from the ſci- 
eences in which they are moſt converſant, ſo that a 
man may ſee the compaſs of their learning in a 
treatiſe on the moſt indifferent ſubject. I have read a 
diſcourſe upon love, which none but a profound 
Ly chemiſt could underſtand ; on the contrary, your 
mn men of bulineſs uſually have recourſe to ſuch inſtan- 
n dees as are too mean and familiar. They are for 
n drawing the reader into a game of cheſs or tennis, 
is or for leading him from ſhop to ſhop in the cant 
a of particular trades and employments. It is cer- 
us tain there may be found an infinite variety of very 
ar, agreeable alluſions in both theſe kinds, but for the 
eſt generality, the moſt entertaining ones lie in the 
10. Works of nature, which are obvious to all capaci- 
nas ties, and more delightful than what is to be found in 
en arts and ſciences. 1 e 
eſs. They ſet off all writings in general, and are the 
not very life and higheſt perfection of poetry, where it 
101 * ſhines in an eminent degree ; It has preferved ſeveral 
ery perſons of ſeveral ages, that have nothing elſe to 
ac- fecommend them, and where all the other beauties 
om- are preſent, the work appears dry and inſipid if 
Dea this ſingle one be wanting. It has ſomething in it 
our like creation ; it beſtows a kind of exiſtence, and 
7 fHraws up to the reader's view ſeveral objects which 
P 
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A ALLEGORIE Ss, 


: A LLEGORIES, when well choſen, are like fo 


many tracks of light in a diſcourſe, that makes 


Are not to be found in Being. 
in nature, and gives 


It makes additions 
a greater variety to God's 
works. 
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works. In a word, it 1s able to beautify and adorn 

the moſt illuſtrious ſcenes in the univerſe, or to fill 

the mind with more glorious ſhews and apparitions 

than can be found in any part of it. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 421. O. 


An allegory is like the health we get by hunting, as 
we are engag'd in an agreeable purſuit that draws us on 
with pleature, and makes us inſenſible of the fatigues 
that accompany it. —TaTLER, Vol. III. No. 1479. 
As ſome of the fineſt compoſitions among the anci- 

ents are in allegory, I have endeavoured in ſeveral of 
my papers to revive that way of writing, and hope 
I have not been unſucceſsful in it; for I find there is 
always a great demand for thoſe particular papers, 
and cannot but obſerve that ſeveral authors have en- 
deavoured of late to excel in works of this nature. 
Among theſe I do not know one who has ſucceeded 
better than a very ingenious gentleman, to whom I 
am obliged for the following piece. DE 

How are we tortured with the abſence of what we 
covet to poſſeſs, when it appears to be loſt to us! What 
excurſions does the ſoul make in imagination after it! 

And how does it turn into itſelf again more fooliſhly, 
fond, and dejected at the diſappointment ? Our grief, 
inſtead of having recourſe to reaſon, which might re- 
ſtrain it, ſearches to find a further nouriſhment ; it 
calls upon memory to relate the ſevera] paſſages and 
_ circuniſtances of ſatisfactions which we formerly en- 
joyed, the pleaſures we purchaſed by thoſe riches 
that are taken from us, or the power and ſplendor of 
our departed honours ; or the voice, the words, the 

looks, the temper and affections of our friends that 
are deceaſed. It needs muſt happen from hence, that 
the paſſion ſhould often ſwell to ſuch a ſize as ſhould 
burſt the heart which contains it, if time did not 
make theſe circumſtances leſs ſtrong and lively; fo 
that reaſon ſhould become a more equal match for 
the paſſions, or if another deſire which becomes more 
preſent, did not overpower them with a livelier re- 
preſentation. Thoſe are thoughts which ] had, 
when 1 fell into a kind of viſion upon this n 
| | | = 
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: + and may therefore ſtand for a proper introduction to a 


relation of it. | 


I found myſelf upon a naked ſhore with company, 


vwrhoſe afflicted countenances witneſs d their conditions. 
* Before us flowed a water deep, filent, and called the 
river of Tears, which iſſuing from two fountains on 
5 an upper ground, encompaſſed an iſland that lay be- 
fore us. The boat which plied in it was old and ſhat- 
tered, having been ſometimes overſet by the impati- 
ence and hatte of ſingle paſſengers, to arrive at the 


bother ſide. This was immediately brought to us by 
) g 


Misfortune, who ſteers it, and we were all preparing 


to take our places, when there appeared a woman of 


> a mild and compoſed behaviour, who began to deter 
us from it, by repreſenting the danger that would at- 
tend our voyage. Hereupon ſome who knew her jor 
> Patience, and tome of thoſe too, who til] then cried 
=> the Joudeit, were perſuaded by her, and returned back. 
Ihe reſt of us went in, and ſhe (whoſe good nature 
would not ſutfer her to forſake perfons in trouble) de- 
ſired leave to accompany us, that ſhe might at leaſt 

_ - adnuniſter ſome ſmall comfort or advice while we 


failed. We were no ſooner embarked, but the boat 


was puſhed off, the ſheet. was ſpread, and beirg filled 
with Sig is, which are the winds of that country, we 
made a paſſage to the farther bank thro' ſeveral difficul- 


27 


ties, of which moſt of us ſeemed utterly regardleſs. 


When we landed, we perceived the iſtand to be 


5 ſtrangely overcaſt with fogs, which no brightneſs cculd-. 
pPlerce; ſo that a kind of a gloomy horror fat always 
bfrooding over it. This had fomething in it very thock- 

ing to eaſy tempers, infomuch that ſome others, whom 
> Patience had by this time gained over, leſt us here, 


and privily conveyed themſelves round the verge of 
the iſland, to find a ford, by which ſhe told them they 
might eſcape. | i = „ 
For my part, Iſtill went along with thoſe who were 
for piercing into the centre of the place; and joining 
ourlelves to others, whom we found upon the ſame 
journey, we marched ſolemnly as at a funeral, through 
bordering hedges of roſemary, and through a grove 
of yew-trees, which love to overthadow tombs, and 
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flourith in church-yards. Here we heard on every 
five the wailings and complaints of the inhabitants, 
who had caſt themſelves diſconſolately at the feet of 
trees; and as we chanced to approach any of theſe, 
we might perceive them wringing their hands, beating 
their breafts, tearing their hair, or after ſome other 
manner, vitibly agitated with vexation. Our for- 
rows were heightened by the influence of what we 
ſaw and heard, and one of our number was wrought | 
up to ſuch a pitch of wildnefs, as to talk of hanging 
| himſelf upon a bough which thot temptingly acroſs the 
path we travelled in; but he was reſtrained from it by 
the kind endeavours of our abovementioned com- 
panion. | Ps . . 
We had now gotten into the moſt duſky filent part 
of the iſland, and by the redoubled ſounds of fighs, 
which made a doleful whiſtling in the branches, the 
thickneſs of the air which occaſioned faintith reſpira- 
tion, and the violent throbings of heart which more 
and more affected ns, we found that we approached the 
Grotto of Grief. It was a wide, hollow and melan- 
choly cave, funk deep into a dale, and watered by 
rivulets that had a colour between red and black. 
"Theſe crept flow and half congealed amongſt its wind- 
ings, and mixed their heavy murmurs with the echo 
of groans, that rolled through all their paſſages. In 
the moſt retired part fat the doleful Being herſelf; the 
path to her was ſtrewed with goads, ſtings, and 
thorns, and her throne on which ſhe fat was broken 
into a rock, with ragged pieces pointing upwards for 
her to lean upon. A heavy miſt hung about her, her 
head, oppreſſed with it, reclined upon her arm: 
Thus did ſhe reign over her diſconſolate ſubjects, full 
of herſelf to ſtupidity, in eternal penſiveneſs, and the 
profoundeſt filence. On one fide of her ſtood De- 
jection, juſt dropping into a ſwoon, and Paleneſs, waſt- 
ing to a ſkeleton ; on the other ſidę were Care, in- 
wardly tormented with imaginations, and Anguiſb, ſut- 
fering outward Troubles to ſuck the blood from her 
heart, in the ſhape of Vultures. The whole vault. 
had a genuine diſmalneſs in it, which a few ſcattered 
lamps, whoſe bluith flames aroſe, and ſunk in their 
urns, 
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urns, diſcovered to our eyes with increaſe. Some of 


ps fell down; overcome and ſpent with what they ſuf- 


fered in the way, and were given over to theſe tor- 


'T 7 enters that ſtood on either hand of the preſence 3. 
others, galled and mortified with pain, recovered the 


entrance, where Patience, whom we had left behind, 
Was ſtill waiting to recelye us. 


With her (whoſe company was now become more 


grateful to us, by the want we found of her) we 
w inded round the grotto, and aſcended at the back of 
it out of the mournfu} dale in whoſe bottom it 
lay. On this eminence we halted by her advice, to 


ant for breath ; and lifiing our eyes, which till then 
"were fixed downwards, felt a ſullen ſort of ſatisfac- 


tion, in obſerving through the ſhades what numbers 


had entered the iſland. This ſatisfaction, which ap- 


pears to have ill nature in it, was excuſable, becauſe 
fit happened at a time, when we were too much taken 
up with our own concern, to have reſpec to that of 
others; and therefore we did not conſider them as ſuffer- 


ing, but ourſelves as not ſuffering in the moſt forlorn 


; eſtate. It had alſo the ground-work of humanity and 


compaſſion in it, though the mind was then too dark and 
too deeply engaged to perceive it; but as we proceed- 
ed onwards, it began to diſcover itſelf, and from ob- 
ſlerving that others were unhappy, we came to queſ- 


tion one another when it was that we met, and what 


I Was the ſad occaſion that brought us together? Then 
we heard our ſtories, we compared them, we mutually 


1 


thus deceived; at length the openings of the trees 


rable company. 


8 


gave and received pity, and ſo by degrees became tole- 


A conſiderable part of the troubleſome road was 


grew larger, the air ſeemed thinner, It lay with leſs 
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oppreſſion upon us, and we could now and then diſ- 
cern tracks in it of a Iighter gayneſs, like the 
breakings of day, ſhort in duration, much enliven- 
ing, and called in that country Gleams of Amuſement. 


Within a ſhort time theſe gleams began to appear 


more frequent, and then brighter, and of a longer 


: continuance. The Sight that hitherto filled the air 
with ſo much dolefulneſs, altered to the ſound of 


C4 5 common 
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common breezes, and in general the horrors of the 
iſland were abated. 

When we had arrived at laſt at the ford by which we 
were to paſs out, we met with thefe faſhionable mourn- 
ers, who had been ferried over along with us, and 
who being unwilling to go as far as we, had coaſted 
by the thore to find the place, where they waited 
our coming; that by ſhewing themſelves to the 
world only at the time we did, they might ſeem alſo 


to have been among the troubles of the. Zrotto. Here 
the waters that rolled on the other fide ſo deep and 
ſilent, were much dried up, and it was an caſy matter 


tor us to wade over. 
The-river being crofſed, we were received upon 


the further bank by our friends and acquaintance, 


whom Comfort had brought out to congratulate our 


appearance in the world again. Some of thoſe | 
blamed us for ſtaying ſo long away from them, others 


adviſed us againtt all temptations of going back again; 
every one was cauticus not to renew our trouble, by 


aſking any particulars of the journey ; and all conclu- 


ded, that in a caſe of fo much melancholy and affliction 


we could not have made choice of a better compa- 


nion than Patience. Here Patience appearing ſerene 
at her praiſes, delivered us over to Comfort. Comfort 


ſmiled at his 5 the charge; immediately 
de 


the ſky purpled on that ſide, to which he turned, and 
double day at once broke in upon me. 


SPECT ATOR, Vol. VIE No. 501. O. 


When Hercules was in that part of his youth, | in 
which it was natural for him to conſider what courſe 
of life he ought to purſue, he one day retired into 
a defart, where the ſilence and ſolitude of the place 
very much contributed to his meditations. As he 
was muſing on his preſent condition, and very much 
perplexed in himſelf on the ſtate of life he fhould 


chuſe, he ſaw two women of a larger ſtature than 


ordinary approaching towards him. One of them had | 


a very noble air, and graceful deportment. Her 
beauty was natural and eaſy, her perſon clean and 
un ſpotted, her eyes calt towards the ground with an 
| * 


* 
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agreeable reſerve, her motion and behaviour full of 


modeſty, and her rayment as white as ſnow. The 


other had a great deal of health and floridneſs in her 
countenance, which ſhe had helped with an artificial 


white and red, and endeavoured to appear more 


. We 22 
pr W 
2 * . 


graceful than ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of 
affectation in all her geſtures. She had a wonderful 
confidence and aſſurance in her looks, and all the 
variety of colours in her dreſs, that ſhe thought 
were the moſt proper to ſhew her complexion to an 


advantage. She caſt her eyes upon herſelf, then 


> turned them upon thoſe that were preſent to ſee how 


they liked her, and often looked on the figure ſhe 


made on her own ſhadow. Upon her nearer ap- 


> proach to Hercules ſhe ſtepped before the other lady, 


ho came forward with a regular compoſed carriage) 


ing manner. 
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and running up to him, accoſted him after the follow- 


G Ml dear Hercules (fays ihe) I find you are very much 


wo * 
8 


divided in your own thoughts upon the way of life 


you ought to chuſe : Be my friend, and follow me; 


III lead you into the poſſeſſion of pleaſure, and out of 


the reach of pain, and remove you from all the noiſe 


id and diſquietude of buſineſs. The affairs of war and 


peace ſhall have no power to diſturb you; Your whole 
employment ſhall be to make your life eaſy, and to 


entertain every ſenſe with its proper. gratifications, 


> ſumptuous tables, beds of rofes, clouds of per- 


fumes, concerts of muſick, crowds of beauties, are 


all in readineſs to receive you. Come along with 


mae into the regions of delight, this world of plea- 


» 
% 


3 


> ſure, and bid farewell for ever to care, to pain, to bu- 


ſineſs.— 


1 


» 


Hercules hearing the lady talk after this manner, 


deſired to know her name, to which the anſwered, my 


friends, and thoſe who are all well acquainted with me, 
call me happineſs; but my enemies and thoſe who 
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ad dreſſed herſelf to the young hero in a very different 
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| would injure my reputation, call me Pleaſure. 
By this time the other lady was come up, who 


manner, 
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Hercules (ſays ſhe) I offer myſelf to you, becauſe I 
know you are deſcended from the gods, and give 
p-oofs of that deſcent by your love to virtue, and 
application to the ſtudies proper for your age. This 
makes me hope you will gain both for yourſelf and me 
an immortal reputation. But before I invite you in- 
to iny ſociety and friendſhip, I will be open and ſin- 
cere with you, and muſt lay down this as an eſtabliſhed 
truth ; that there 1s nothing truly valuable which can 
be purchaſed without pain and labour. The ou 
have ſet a price upon every real and noble pleaſure. 


If you would gain the favour of the deity, you muſt 


be at the pains of worſhipping him ; if the friendſhip 
of good men, you muſt ſtudy to oblige them; if you 
would be honoured by your country, you muſt take 
care to ſerve it; if you would be eminent in war or 
peace, you muſt become maſter of all the qualifica- 
tions that can make you ſo. Theſe are the only terms 
and conditions upon which I can propoſe happineſs. 
The goddeſs of Pleaſure here broke in upon her diſ- 
courſe. You lee (ſays the) Hercules, by her own con- 
feſſion, the way to her pleaſure is long and difficult; 
whereas that which I propoſe is ſhort and eaſy. Alas! 
faid the other lady, whoſe viſage glowed with a 
paſſion made up of ſcorn and pity, what are the 
pleaſures, you propoſe? To eat before you are 
hungry, drink before you are athirſt, ſleep before 
you are tired, to gratify appetites before they are 
raiſed, and raiſe ſuch appetites as nature never plant- 
ed. You never heard the moſt delicious muſic, which 
is the praiſe of one's ſelf, nor ſaw the moſt beautiful 
object, which is the work of one's own hands; your 
votaries paſs away their youth in a dream of miſtaken 
pleaſures, while they are hoarding up anguiſh, tor- 
ment, and remorſe for old age. Y 1 

As for me, Iam the friend of gods and of good 
men, an agreeable companion to the artizan, and 
houſhold guardian to the father of families ; a pa- 
tron and protector of ſervants, an aſſociate in all true 
and generous friendſhips. The banquets of my vo- 
taries are never coſtly, but always delicious; for none 
eat or drink at them, who are not invited by hunger 
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and thirſt. Their ſlumbers are ſound, and their 
Wakings are chearful. My young men have the plea- 
ſure of hearing themſelves praiſed by thoſe who are 
in years: and thoſe in years of being honoured by 
thoſe who are young. In a word, my followers are 
favoured by the gods, beloved by their acquaintance, 
eſteemed by their country, and (after the cloſe of their 
labours) honoured by poſterity. 7 BS 
Me know by the life of this memorable hero, that 
he gave up his heart to the goddeſs of Virtue; and I 
believe every one who reads this, will do him the 


juſtice to approve his choice. 


TarTE R, Vol. II. No. gy. 
ALEXANDER. 


I is recorded of Alexander the great, that in his 
I Indian expedition, he buried ſeveral ſuits of ar- 
mour, which by his directions were made much too 
big for his ſoldiers, in order to give poſterity an extra- 
ordinary idea of him, and make them believe that he 
. commanded an army of giants. | 


= ” SrECTATOR, Vol. II. No. I 27. C 


* Theres ſtill extant an epiſtle of Alexander the great 
to his tutor Ariſtotle, upon that philoſopher's publith- 
ing ſome part of his writings ; in which the prince 
* complains of his having made known to all the world, 
© thoſe ſecrets in learning which he had before commu— 
- nicated to him in private lectures; concluding, that 
hae had rather excel the reſt of mankind in knowledge 
than in power.” SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 379. 
Ihe character of this prince indeed was, tnat he 
was unequal, and given to intemperance ; but in his 
ſober moments, when he had warm in his imagination 
the precepts of his great inſtructor, he was a pattern of 
generous thoughts and diſpoſitions, in oppoſition to 
the ſtrongeſt defires, which are incident to a youth and 
conqueror,—TAaTLER, Vol. IV. No. 191. 
A noble painter, who has the ambition to draw an 
biſtory-piece, has defired me to give him a ſubject on 
which he may ſhew the utmoſt force of his genius and 
. | Art. 
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art. For this. purpoſe I have pitched upon that re- | 


markable ir cident between Alexander and his phyſi- 


cian. This prince, in the midſt of his conqueſts in 


Perſia, was ſeized with a violent fever; and accordin 


to the account we have of his vaſt mind, his thoughts z 
were more employed about his recovery, as it re- 
pred the war, than as it concerned his own life. 


le profeſſed a flow method was worſe than death to 4 


him, becauſe it was what he more dreaded, an inter- 
ruption of his glory; he defired a dangerous, ſo it 


might be a ſpeedy remedy. During this impatience 


of the king, it is well known that Darius had offered | 
an immenſe ſum to any one who ſhould take away his 
life. But Philippus, the moſt eſteemed and moſt know- 


ing of his phyſicians, promiſed, that within three days 


time he would prepare a medicine for him, which 


ſhould reftore him more expeditiouſly than could be 


 1:1agined. Immediately after this engagement, Alex- 


ander receives a letter from the moſt conſiderable of : 
his captains, with intelligence, that Darius had bribed 


Philippus to poiſon him. Every circumſtance imagin- 
able tavoured this ſufpicion; but this monarch, who 
did nothing but in an extraordinary manner, concealed 
the letter ; and while the medicine was preparing 
ſpent all his thoughts upon his behaviour in this im- 
portant incident. From this long ſoliloquy, he came 
to this reſolution; * Alexander muſt not lie here alive 


to be oppreſfed by his enemy: I will not believe my 1 
phyſician guilty; or I will rather periſh by guilt, than 


- 


my own diffidence. 
At the appointed hour Philippus enters with the 
potion. One cannot but form to one's ſelf on this 


coccaſion the encounter of their eyes, the reſolution 
in thoſe of the patient, and the benevolence in the 
countenance of the phyſician. The hero raiſed him 


ſelf in his bed, and holding the letter in one hand, 
and the potion in the other, drank the medicire. It 
will exerciſe my friends pencil and brain, to place 
this action in its proper beauty. A prince obſerving 
the features of a ſuſpected traytor, after having drank 
the poiſon he offered him, is a circumſtance ſo full of 
| alion, that it will require the higheſt ſtrength of his 


imagination 
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- imagination to concelve it, much more to expreſs it: 
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But as painting 1s eloquence, and poetry IS mecha- 
niſm, I ſhall raiſe his ideas, by reading with him the 
fineſt draughts of the paſſions concerned in this cir- 
cumſtance, from the moſt excellent poets and orators. 
The confidence which Alexander aſſumes from the air 
cf Philippus's face, as he is reading his accuſation, 
and the generous diſdain which is to riſe in the fea- 
tures of a falſely accuſed man, are principally to be re- 
8 In this particular he muſt heighten his 


thoughts by reflecting, that he is not drawing only 


an innocent man traduced, but a man zealouſly at- 
fecte d to his perſon and ſafety, full of reſentment for 

being thought falſe. How ſhal! we contrive to ex- 

reſs the higheſt admiration mingled with diſdain ? 

How ſhall we in ſtrokes of a pencil tay what Philippus 
did to his prince on this occaſion ? Sir, my life never 
depended on yours, more than it does now: Without 
knowing the ſecret, I prepared the potion, which you 


have taken as what concerned Philippus no leſs than 


Alexander; and there is nothing more in this adventure, 
but that it makes me ſtill more aamire the generoſity 
and confidence of my maſter. Alexander took him by 
the hand, and ſaid, Philippus, I am confident you had 

rather I had any other way to have manifeſted the faith 
have in you, than in a caſe which ſo nearly concerns 
me: And in gratitude I now aſſure you, Iam anxious 


for the effect of your medicine, more for your fake than 


my own. 


TATLER, Vol. IV. No. 209. 
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DV Allvſions, a truth in the underſtanding, is as it 


were refleQed by the imagination. We are able 
to fee ſomething like colour and ſhape in a notion, 
and to diſcover a ſcheme of thoughts traced out upon 
matter. And here the mind receives a great deal of 
ſatisfaction, and has two of its faculties gratified at the 
ſame time, while the fancy is buſy in copying after 
the underſtanding, and tranſcribing ideas out of the 
intellectual world into the material. VV 
. | The 
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The great art of a writer ſhews itſelf in the choiee 
of pleaſing alluſions, which are generally to be taken 
from the great or beautiful works of art or nature : 
For though whatever is new or uncommon is apt to 
delight the imagination, the chief delight of an allu- 
ſion being to explain or illuſtrate the paſfages of an 
author, it ſhould be always borrowed from what is 


more known and common, than the paſſages which are 
to be explained. 3 


SyrecTarTor, Vol. VI. No. 421. 
AL C10514D 83. 


K LCIBIADES was a man of great ſpirit, ex- 
tremely addicted to pleaſure, but at the fame 


time very . . and upon occaſion very atten- 


tive to buſineſs. He was by nature endued with all 


the accompliſhments ſhe could beſtow : He had beauty, 
wit, courage, and a great underſtanding: but in the 


firſt bloom of his life, was arrogantly affected with 
the advantages he had above others. That temper 


is pretty viſible in an expreſſion of his, when it was 
propoſed to him to learn to play upon a muſical inſtru- 
ment ; he anſwer'd, It is not for me to give, but to re- 


ceive delight. However, the converſation of Socra- 


tes, tempered a ſtrong inclination to licentiouſneſs in- 


to reflections of philoſophy ; and if it had not the 


force to make a man of his genius and fortune wholly 


regular, it gave him ſome cool moments ; and this 
following ſoliloquy, is ſuppoſed by the learned to 
have been thrown together before ſome expected en- 
gagement, and ſeems to be very much the picture of 
the man.. JV 
I am now wholly alone; my ears are not enter- 
« tained with muſic, my eyes with beauty, nor any 
« of my ſenſes ſo forcibly affected, as to divert the 


« courſe of my inward thought : Methinks ther: 
is ſomething ſacred in myſelf, now I am alone. 


« What 1s this being of mine? I came into it with- 
% out my choice, and yet Socrates ſays it is to be im- 
“ puted to me. In this repoſe of my ſenſes, where- 


nin they communicate nothing ſtrongly to myſelf, I 


« taſte 
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taſte methinks a being diſtinct from their opera- 


tion. Why may not then my ſoul exiſt, when ſhe 


is wholly gone out of theſe organs? I can perceive 
my faculties grow ſtronger, the leſs I admit the 


'« pleaſures of ſenſe ; and the nearer I place myſelf 


to a bare exiſtence, the more worthy, the more no- 
ble, the more celeſtial does that exiſtence appear to 
me. If my ſoul is weakened rather than improved 


by all that the body adminiſters to her, the may rea- 


ſonably be ſuppoſed to be deſigned for a manſion 
more ſuitable than this, wherein what delights ber, 
diminiſhes her excellence, and that which affects 


her, adds to her perfection. There is an hereafter, 


and I will not fear to be immortal for the ſake of 
— --- 5 3 
This Soliloquy is but the dawnings of thought in 


the mind of a mere man given up to ſenſuality. 


GARDA x, Vol. I. No. 81. 


AM b 1-T 1-0 M. 


TI E ambition of princes, is many times as 


hurt ful to themſelves as to their people: This 


cannot be doubted by ſuch as prove unfortunate in 


di 
where they live, and of growing conſiderable amon 


their wars, but is often too true of thoſe who are ce- 
lebrated for their ſucceſſes. If a ſevere view were to 
de taken of their conduct, if the profit and loſs by 
their wars could be juſtly balanced, it would be rarely 
found that the conqueſt is ſufficient to repay the coſt. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 200. 


There are but few men who are not ambitious of 
ſtinguiſhing themſelves in the nation or country 


thoſe with whom they converſe. This is a kind of 
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randeur and reſpect which the meaneſt and moſt in- 
1gnificant part of mankind endeayour to procure in 


the little circle of their friends and acquaintance. 


Ihe pooreſt mechanick, the man who lives upon com- 
mon alms, gets him his ſet of admirers, and delights 
mn that ſuperiority which he enjoys over thoſe who 
are in ſome reſpe& beneath him. This ambition, 


which | 
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which is natural to the ſoul of man, might methinks 
receive a very happy turn; and, if it were rightly 
directed, contribute as much to a perſon's advantage, 
as it generally does to his uneaſineſs and diſquiet. | 
0 „ Skrer iron, Vol. III. No. 219, 


If we look abroad upon the great multitude f 
mankind, and endeayour to trace out the principles of 


action in every individual, it will, I think, ſeem highly 
probable, that ambition runs through the whole ſpe- 


cies, and that every man in proportion to the vigour | 
of his complexion, is more or leſs actuated by it. It 
is indeed no uncommon thing to meet with men, wo 
by the natural bent of their inclinations, and without 


the diſcipline of philoſophy, aſpire not to the heights 


of power and grandeur ; who never ſet their hearts 


upon a numerous train of clients and dependencies, 
nor other gay appendages of greatneſs ; who are con- 


tented with a competency, and will not moleſt their 


tranquility to gain an abundance. But it is not there- 
fore to be concluded, that ſuch a man is not ambitious ; 
His defires may cut out another channel, and deter- 
mine him to other purſuits ; the motive may be how- 
ever ſtil] the ſame; and in thoſe caſes likewiſe, the 
man may be equally puſh'd on with the deſire of 
diſtinction. „5 5 3 
Though the pure conſciouſneſs of worthy actions, 
abſtracted from the views of popular applauſe, be to 
a generous mind an ample reward, yet the deſire of 
difſtinction was doubtleſs implanted in our natures as 
an additional incentive to exert ourſelves in virtuous | 
e,, -- 1 EY 5 
This paſſion, like all others, is frequently perverted, 
to evil and ignoble purpoſes; ſo that we may account for 
many of the excellencies and follies of life upon the 


ſame innate principles; to wit, the deſire of being re- 


markable For this, as it has been differently culti- 
vated by education, ſtudy and converſe, will bring 
forth ſuitable effects, as it falls in with an ingenious 
companion, or a corrupt mind : It does alſo expreſs 
Itſelf in acts of magnanimity or ſelfiſh cunning, as it 
meets with a good or weak underſtanding. As & bas 
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peen employed in embellithing the mind, or adorning 
the outſide, it renders the man eminently praiſe- 
worthy or ridiculous. Ambition is not therefore to 
be conſider'd only to one paſſion or purſuit ; for as the 
fame humours in conſtitutions otherwiſe different affect 
| the body after different manners, ſo the ſame aſpiring 
principle within us ſometimes breaks forth upon one 
, A object, ſometimes upon another. 
It cannot be doubted, but that there is as great a 
deſire of glory in a king of wreſtlers or cudgel- 
> players, as in any other more refined competition for 
ſuperiority. No man that could avoid it, would ever 
ſutter his head to be broken but out of a principle of 
WW honour. Ty, 
Ibis is the ſecret ſpring that puſhes them forward: 
and the ſuperiority which they gain above the undi- 
2 ſtinguiſh'd many, does more than repair thoſe wounds 
they have received in the combat. Tis Mr. Wallers 
opinion, tbat Julius Cæſar, had he not been maſter of 
the Roman empire, would in all probability make an 
excellent wreſtler, 1 : 


{ 


Great Julius on the mountains bred, 
A flock perhaps or herd had led; 

7 He that the world ſubdu'd had been, 
5 But the beſt wreſtler on the green. 


That he ſubdued the world, was owing to the ac- 
cidents of art and knowledge; had he not met with 
thoſe advantages, the ſame ſparks of emulation would 
have kindled within him, and promoted him to diſtin- 
5 guiſh himſelf in ſome enterpriſe of a lower nature. 
+ dIrce therefore no man's lot is ſo unalterably fixed in 
this life, but that a thouſand accidents may either 
forward or diſappoint his advancement, it is, methinks, 
a pleaſant and inoftenſive ſpeculation, to conſider a 
great man diveſted of all the adventitious circumſtan- 
5 ces of fortune, and to bring him down in one's ima- 
- gination to that low ſtate of life, the nature of which 
bears ſome diſtant reſemblance to that high one he is 
at preſent poſſeſs'd of. Thus one may view him ex- 
erciſing in miniature thoſe talents of nature, which 
being drawn by education to their full length, en- 
| „ . able 


able him for the diſcharge of ſome important em- fy 
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ployment. On the other hand, one may raiſe un- 


_ educated merit to ſuch a pitch of greatneſs, as may 


| ſeem equal to the poſſible extent of his improved capa- 
cit | | | | 


Thus nature furniſhes a man with a general appe- 
tite for glory, education determines it to this or that 


particular object. The deſire of diſtinction is not, 1 1 


think, in any inſtance more obſervable than in the 


voy of outſides and new appearances which the 
modi 


is known to have this good effect, that it catches the 


eye, and will not ſuffer you to paſs over the perſon ſo 
adorned, without due notice and obſervation. It has 


likewiſe, upon this account, been frequently reſented 


as a very great ſlight, to leave any gentleman out of 


a lampoon or a ſatire, who has as much right to be 
there as his neighbour, becauſe it ſuppoſes a perſon 
not eminent enough to be taken notice of. Jo this 
paſſionate fondneſs for diſtinction, are owing various 
frolickſome and irregular practices; as ſallying out 
into nocturnal exploits, breaking of windows, ſinging _ 
of catches, beating the watch, getting drunk twice 
a day, killing a great number of horſes, with many 


other enterprizes of the like fiery nature; for, cer- 
tainly many a man is more rakiſh and extravagant 


than he would willingly be, were there not others to 


look on and give their approbation. 


One very common and at the ſame time moſt ab- 
ſurd ambition that ever ſhewed itſelf in human na- 


ture, is that which comes upon a man with experience  _ 


and old age, the ſeaſon when it might be expected 
he ſhould be wiſeſt; and therefore it cannot receive 


any of thoſe leſſening circumſtances which do in ſome 
meaſure excuſe the diſorderly ferments of youthful 
| blood: I mean the paſſion of getting money, exclu- 


five of the character of the provident father, the af- 


fectionate huſband, or the generous friend. It may 


be remarked, for the comfort of honeſt poverty, that 


this deſire reigns moſt in thoſe who have but few 1 
9 good 


part of the world are obliged to provide, in 
order to make themſelves remarkable; for any thing 
glaring and particular, either in behaviour or apparel, 


: 2 
1 
K 
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good qualities to recommend them. This is a weed 
54 will grow in a barren ſoil. Humanity, good- 
ature, and the advantages of a liberal education, are 
incompatible with avarice. Tis ſtrange to ſee how 
ſuddenly this abje& paſſion kills all the noble ſenti- 
ments and generous ambitions that adorn human na- 
ture; it renders the man who is over-run with it, a 
peeviſh and cruel maſter, a ſevere parent, an unſoci- 
able huſband, a diſtant and miſtruſtful friend. But it 
3 is more to the preſent purpoſe to conſider it as an ab- 
ſurd paſſion of the heart, rather than as a vicious af- 
fection of the mind. As there are frequent inſtances to 
be met with of a proud humility, ſo this paſſion, con- 
trary to all others, affects applauſe, by 1 
ſhew and appearance: For this reaſon it will not 
ſometimes endure even the common decencies of ap- 
parel. A covetous Man will call himſelf poor that 
Fou may ſooth his Vanity by contradicting him.“ Love, 
And the deſire of glory, as they are the moſt natural, ſo 
they are capable of being refined into the moſt deli- 
Cate and rational paſſions. Tis true, the wife man 
who ſtrikes out of the ſecret paths of a private lite 
For honour and dignity, allured by the ſplendour of 
4 court, and the unfelt weight of public employ- 
ment, whether he ſucceeds in his attempt or no, 
uſually comes near enough to this painted greatneſs 
to diſcern the daubing: He is then deſirous of ex- 
tricating himſelf out of the hurry of life, that he may 
"paſs away the remainder of his days in tranquility 
and retirement. It may be thought then but com- 
mon prudence in a man not to change a better ſtate 
for a worſe, nor ever to quit that which he knows he 
mall take up again with pleaſure : And yet if human 
life be not a little moved with the gentle gales of hopes 
and fears, there may be ſome danger of its ſtagnating 
in an unmanly indolence and ſecurity. _ | | 
7 It is a known ſtory of Domitian, that after he had 
poſſe ſſed himſelf of the Roman Empire, his deſires 
turned upon catching flies. Active and maſculine 
ſpirits in the vigour of youth, neither can nor ought 
do remain at reſt : if they debar themſelves from aim- 
ing at a noble object, their deſires will move down- 
= 5 wards, 
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wards, and they will feel themſelves actuated by ſome il 


low and abject paſſion. Thus if you cut off the top 


branches of a tree, and will not ſuffer it to grow _ 1 


higher, it will not therefore ceaſe to grow, but will | 


quickly ſhoot out at the bottom. The man indeed 
who goes into the world only with the narrow views 
of ſelt-intereſt, who catches at the applauſe of an 
idle multitude, as he can find no ſolid contentment at 


the end of his journEy, ſo he deſerves to meet with 


. diſappointments in his way: But he who is actuated _ 
by a nobler principle, whoſe mind is ſo far enlarg'd as 
to take in the proſpect of his country's good, who is 
_ enamoured with the praiſe which is one of the fair 

attendants of virtue, and values not thoſe accla- 7 
mations which are not ſeconded by the impartial teſti- 
mony of his own mind; who repines not at the low i 

ſituation which providence has at preſent allotted him, 
but yet would willingly advance himſelf by juſtifiable 


means to a more riſing and adyantageous ground, 


ſuch a man is warmed with a generous emulation; it 
is a virtuous movement in him to with, and to en- 


deavour that his power of doing good may be equal ; 


to his will. The man who is fitted out by nature, 
and ſent into the world with great abilities, is capable 
of doing great good or great miſchief in it. It ought 
therefore to be the care of education, to infuſe into 
the untainted youth early notions of juſtice and ho- 
nour, that ſo the poſſible advantages of good parts 
may not take a bad turn, nor be perverted to baſe and 


unworthy purpoſes. It is the buſineſs of religion and 


philoſophy not fo much to extinguiſh our paſſions, as 
to regulate and direct them to valuable well-choſen 
objects. When thoſe have pointed out to us which 


courſe we may lawfully ſteer, it is no harm to ſet out 
all our fail, if the ſtorms and tempeſts of adverſity 
ſhould riſe upon us, and not ſufferus to make the haven 
where we would be: It will however prove no {mall 


conſolation to us in theſe circnmſtances, that we have 
neither miſtaken our courſe, nor fallen into calami- | 
ties of our own procuring. _ | = 
Religion, therefore, were we to conſider it no far- 
ther than as it interpoſes in the affairs of this life, Is 
| PE highly 


iN highly valuable and worthy of great veneration ; as 
it ſettles the various pretenſions, and otherwiſe in- 
terfering intereſts of mortal men, and thereby con- 
= ſults the harmony and order of the great community; 
as it gives a man room to play his part and exert his 
abilities ; as it animates to actions truly laudable in 

= themſelves, in their effects beneficial to ſociety ; as 
= 1t inſpires rational ambition, corrects love and ele- 
gant defire.— —— SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 22 
Ambition raiſes a ſecret tumult in the ſoul, it 
inflames the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry 
of thought. It 1s reachin after an empty imagi- 
= nary good, that has not 1n 1t the power to abate or 

> fatisfy it. Moſt other things we long for can allay the 
: x, cravings of their proper ſenſe, and for a while ſet the 
= appetite at reſt : But fame is a good ſo wholly foreign 
; 4 to our nature, that we have no faculty of the ſoul a- 
dapted to it, nor any organ of the body to reliſh it ; 
an object of deſire placed out of the poſſibility of frui- 
WE tion. — —SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 256.C. 
I here is ſcarce a man living, who is not actuated 
by ambition. When this principle meets with an 
| honeſt mind and great abilities, it does infinite ſervice 
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to the world ; on the contrary, when a man only thinks 
of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, without being thus qualified 
for it, he becomes a very pernicious or a very ridiculous 
creature. — WPEcTAaT0R, Vol. VIII. No. 570. 
| 17 5 : | | | | : | ENT ' | 
Au lr v, between the two Sexes dangerous. 
33 T ſhould, methinks, preſerve modeſty, and its in- 


I eereſts in the world, that the tranſgreſſion of it 
always creates offence; and the very purpoſes of 
” wantonnels are defeated by a carriage which has in 
it ſo much boldneſs, as to intimate that fear and re- 
3 luctance are quite extinguiſhed in an object which 
7 would be otherwiſe deſirable. It was ſaid of a wit in 
dhe laſt age, | | 


vedley has that prevailing gentle art, 
W hich can with a reſiſtleſs charm impart, 
The looſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart. 


| Raite 
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Raiſe ſuch a conflict, kindle ſuch a fire, 
Between declining virtue and deſire; 
That the poor vanquith'd maid diſſolves away 

In dreams all night, in ſighs and tears all day. 

This prevailing gentle art, was made up of com- 
plaiſance, courtſhip, and artful conformity to the 
modeſty of a woman's manners: Ruſticity, broad e- 
preſſions, and forward obtruſion, offend thoſe of edu. 
cation, and make the tranſgreſſion odious to all, who 
have merit to attract regard. It is in this taſte that 
the ſcenery is ſo beautifully ordered in the deſcription 
which Antony makes, in the dialogue between him 


and Dolabella of Cleopatra in ker barge. 


Her galley down the ſilver Cydnos row'd, 1 
The tackling ſilk, the ſtreamers wav'd with gold: 
The gentle winds were lodg'd in purple fails; 
Her nymphs like Nereids, round her couch were 
Where ſhe, another fea-born Venus lay ; [plac'd, 
She lay, and lean'd her cheek upon her hand, 
And caſt a look ſo languithingly ſweet, 
As if, ſecure of all beholders hearts, | 
Neglecting the could take them. Boys, like Cupids, 
Stood fanning, with their painted wings, the winds. 
That play'd about her face; but if the ſmil'd, 
A darting glory ſeem'd to blaze abroad, 
That men's deſiring eyes were never weary'd, 
But hung upon the object. To ſoft flutes _ 
_ The ſilver oars kept time; and while they play'd, 
The hearing gave new pleaſure to the ſight, _ 
And both to thought= — | 


Here the imagination is warmed with all the ob- 
jects preſented; and yet there is nothing that is 
luſcious, or what raiſes any idea more looſe than that 


ff of a beautiful woman ſet off to advantage. The 
A like, or a more delicate and careful ſpirit of modeſty, ': 
21 _ appears in the following paſſage in one of Mr, Phillips's 
I paſtorals. £ e 


Breathe ſoſt ye winds, ye waters gently flow, 
Shield her ye trees, ye flowers around her grow; 
Ye | 
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4 Ye Swains, 1 beg you, paſs in Silence by, 
3. My Love in yonder Vale in Sleep does Iye. 
| . Deſire is corrected when there is a tenderneſs or 


2 admiration expreficd which partakes the paſſion : 
| Licentious paſſion nas ſomething brutal in it, which 
= diſgraces humanity, and leaves us in the condition 
of rne brutes of the field. But it may be aſked, to 
wb good uſe can tend a diſcourſe of this kind at all ? 
It is to alarm chaſte ears againſt thoſe who have what 
is above called the prevailing gentle art. Maſters of 
that talent are capable of cloathing their thoughts 


If 
8 


i in ſo ſoft a dreſs, ana "ſomething ſo diftart from the 


* 


15 


ſecret purpoſe of their heart, that the imagination 
of the unguarded is touched with a fondneſs which 
= grows too inſenſibly to be reſiſted. Much care and 
Corcern for the lady's welfare, to ſeem afraid left 
ſhe ſhould be annoyed by the very air that ſurrounds 
ber, and this uttered rather with kind looks, and ex- 
pireſſed by an interjection, an ah, or an oh, at ſome 
* ſicrle hazard in movirg or making a ſtep, than in 
any direct profeſſion of love, are the methods of 
ſkilled admirers: They are honeft arts when their 
Purpoſe is ſuch, but infamous when miſapplied. It is 
Certain, that many a young woman in this town, 
bas had her heart irrecoverably won, by men who 
have not made one advance, which ties their ad- 
mirers, though the Females languith with the utmoſt 
2; anxiety. I have often, by way of admonition to my 
female readers, given them warning againſt the agree- 
able company of the other ſex, except they are well 
a acquainted with their chararacters. Women may diſ- 
guiſe it if they think fit, and the more to do it, they 
| may be angry at me for ſaying it ; but I fay it 1s 
natural to them, that they have no manner of appro- 
bation without ſome degree of love. For this rea- 
fon, he is dangerous to be entertained as a friend or 
viſitant, who is capable of gaining any eminent eſteem _ 
or obſervation, though it be even ſo remote from pre- 
tenſions: as a lover. If a man's heart has not the 
abhorrence of any treacherous deſign, he may eaſily 
improve approbation into kindneſs, and kindneſs 
| | | into 
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into paſſion. There poſſibly may be no manner of 
love between them in the eyes of all their acquain- 


tance; no, it is all friendſhip; and yet they may be 


as fond as a ſhepherd and ſhepherdeſs in a paſtoral; 
but ſtill the nymph and the ſwain may be to each 
other, no other I warrant you, than Pylades and Oreſtes. 


When Lucy decks with flowers her {welling breaſt, 
And on herelbow leans, diſſembling reſt; 
Unable to refrain my madding mind, 
Nor ſheep, nor paſture worth my care I find. 
Once Delia ſlept, on eaſy moſs reclin'd, 
Fer lovely limbs half bare, and rude the wind; 
I ſmooth'd her coats, and ſtole a ſilent kiſs, 
Condema me, thepherds, if 1 did amiſs. | 


Such good offices as theſe, and ſuch friendly 


thoughts and concerns for one another, are what 


makes up the amity, as they call it, between man 
and weed. 5 
It is the permiſſion of ſuc 


h intercourſe, that makes a 


young woman come to the arms of her huſband, af- 


ter the diſappointment of four or five paſſions, which 
the has ſucceſſively had for different men, before ſhe 
is prudentially given to him, for whom ſhe has neither 
love nor friend hip. For what ſhould a poor crea- 


ture do that has left all her friends? There is Marinet 


the agreeable, has, to my knowledge, had a friend- 


ſhip for lord Welford, which had liked to have broke 


"7 2 


bo e 
"OY by 
e 


A 


her heart: Then the had ſo great a friendſhip for 


Colonel Hardy, that ſhe could not endure any woman 


elſe thould do any thing but rail at him. Many and 


fatal have been diſaſters between friends who have 
fallen out, and their reſentments are more keen 
than ever thoſe of other men can poſſibly be: But in 
this it appears unfortunately, that as there ought to be 
nothing concealed from one friend to another, the 
friends of different ſexes very often find different et- 


fects from their unanimity. © 3 
For my part way ſtudy to paſs life in as much 


innocence and tranquility as I can, I ſhun the com- 


pany of agreeable women as much as poſlible ; and 
: mult 


confeſs that I have, though a tolerable good phi- | 
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Joſopher, but a low opinion of Platonic love ; tor 
which reaſon I thought it neceſſary to give my fair 

aders a caution againſt it, having, to my great con- 
dern, obſerved the wait of a Platoniſt lately twell to a 
boundneſs which 1 is inconſiſtent with that pbiloſophy. 


LY SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 4oo. T. 


9 


NAC REON 'S inſtruction to a painter to paint his 
miſtreſs. | | 


EST and happieſt artizan, 


_ Beſt of painters, if you can 


With your many colour'd art, 

Paint the miſtreſs of my heart, 

Deſcribe the charms you hear from me, 
Her charms you could not paint and ſec 
Make the abſent nymph appear, 

As if her lovely ſelf was here. 

Firſt, draw her eaſy flowing hair 
As ſoft, and black as ſhe is fair; 
And if your art can riſe fo high, 

Let breathing odours round her fly 

Beneath the thade of flowing jet, 

The iv'ry forehead ſmoothly ſet ; - 


1 With care the ſable brows extend, 


And in two arches nicely bend; 


L 1 That the fair ſpace which lies between, 


The meeting ſhade may ſcarce be ſeen. 
The eye muſt with uncommon fire 
Sparkle, languiſh, and defire ; 

| The flames unſeen muſt not be felt, 


S 


1 4 Like Pallas kill, like Venus melt. 


The roſy cheeks muſt ſeem to glow, 


5 Amidſt the white of new fall'n ſnow : 
> Let her lips, perſuaſion wear, 
1 "| In filence, elegantly fair; 
As if the bluſhing rivals ſtrove, 
1 Breathing and intreating love: 


Below her chin be ſure to deck 
Wich ev'ry grace her poliſſi 0 neck ; 
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Let all that's pretty, ſoft and ſweet, 
In the ſweiling boſom meet : 
The reſt in purple garments veil, 
Her body, not her og tf conceal] : 
Enough—the lovely work is done, 
The breathing paint will ſpeak anon. 
"Guardian, Vol. II. No. 168. 


Aren x. 


108 E who were killed in anatomy among 
the ancients, concluded from the outward and 
inward make of a human body, that it was the work. 
of a Being tranicendently wiſe and powerful. As the 
world grew more enlightened in this art, their diſcove- 
ries gave them freſh opportunities of admiring the con- 
duct of providence in the formation of a human body. 
Galen was converted by his diſſections, and could nc | 
but own a ſupreme Being, upon a ſurvey of this his 
handy-work. There were indeed many parts, of which 
the old anatomiſts did not know the certain uſe ; but 
as they ſaw that moſt of thoſe which they examined, 
were adapted with admirable art to their ſeveral func-_ 
tions, they did not queſtion but thoſe, whoſe uſes they 
could not determine, were contrived with the fame wiſ- 
dom for their reſpective ends and purpoſes. Since the 
circulation of the blood has been four. d out, and many _ 
other diſcoveries have been made by our modern ana- 
tomiſts, we ſee new wonders in the human frame, and 
diſcern ſeveral importart uſes of thoſe parts, which 
the ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, the bedy 


of man is ſuch a ſubject, as ſtands the utmoſt teſt of | 
examination. Though it appears formed with the niceſt 


Wiſdom, upon the moſt ſuperficial ſurvey of it, it (till'- 
mends upon the ſearch, and produces our ſurpriſe and 
amazement in proportion as we pry into it. What! 
have here ſaid of a human body, may be applied to 
t e body of every animal, which has been the ſubjeck 
of anatomical obſervations. oy. 
The body of an animal is an object adequate to 
our ſenſes. It 1s a particular ſyſtem of an | 


3 


that Þ E. 


3 


\ 
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that lies in a narrow compaſs: The eye is able to 
command 1t, and by ſucceſſive enquiries, can ſearch 
into all its parts. Could the body of the whole earth, 
or indeed the whole univerie, be thus ſubmitted to 


the examination of our ſenſes, were it not too big and 
* 


diſproportioned to our enquiries, too unwieldy for the 
management of the eye and the hand, there is no 
gqueſtion but it would appear as curious and as well 
Contrived a frame, as that of the human body. We 
fſhould ſee the fame concatenation and ſubſerviency, 
the ſame beauty and harmony in all and every of its i 
parts, as we diſcover. in the body of every ani- 
The more extended our reaſon is, and the more able 
to grapple with immenſe objects, the greater fli]I are 
thoſe diſcoveries which it makes of witdom and provi- 
dence in the work of the creation. A Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, who ſtands up as a miracle of the preſent age, 
Fan look through a whole planetary ſyſtem ; conſider 
it in its weight, number and meaſure; and draw from 
it as many demonſtrations of infinite power and wif- 
dom, as a more confined underſtanding is able to de- 
Auce from the ſyſtem of the human boiy, _ 
But to return to our ſpeculations on anatomy. I 
mall here conſider the fabric and texture of the 
bodies of animals in that particular view ; which, in 
my opinion, ſhews the hand of a thinking and all- 
wiſe Being, in their formation, with the evidence of a 
thouſand demonſtrations. 1 think we may lay this 
dci as an inconteſted principle, that chance never 
acts in a perpetual uniformity and conſiſtence with 
ſitſelf. If one ſhould always fling the ſame number 
with ten thouſand dice, or fee every throw juſt five 
times leſs, or five times more in number than the 
a throw, which immediately preceded it, who would 
not imagine there was ſome inviſible power which di- 
rected the caſt ?. This is the proceeding which we find 
in the operations of nature: every kind of animal is 
diverſiſed by different magnitudes, each of which gives 
) File to a different ſpecies. Let a man trace the dog 
e or lion kind, and he will obſerve how many of the 
works of nature are publithed, if I may ufe the ex- 
D 2 preſſion, 
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a word, : providence has . ſhewn the richneſs of its 


number, the wonder wou 


_ notwithſtanding it conſiſts of the moſt intricate FEI 4 
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preſſion, in a variety of editions. If we look into © 
the reptile world, or into thoſe different kinds of 
animals that fill the element of water, we meet with _ 
the ſame repetitions among ſeyeral fpecies, that differ _ 
very little from one another but in ſize and bulk, ©. 
You find the ſame creature that is drawn at large, 
copied out in ſeveral proportions, and ending in minla- 
ture. It would be tedious to produce inſtances of 
this regular conduct in providence, as it would be ſu- 
perfluous to thoſe who are verſed in the natural hiſtory 
of animals. The magnificent harmony is ſuch, that 


we may obſerve innumerable diviſions running upon 


the ſanie ground. I might alſo extend this ſpeculation 


to the dead parts of nature, in which we find 


matter diſpoſed into ſeveral-fimilar ſyſtems, as well 
in our ſurvey of ſtars and planets, as of ſtones, ve- 
getables, and other parts of the creation. In 


goodneſs and wiſdom, not only in the production of 


many original ſpecies, but in the multiplicity of de- 


-ſcants which it has made on every original ſpecies in 


particular. 


But to purſue this thought. ſtill farther: Every 
living creature, conſidered in itſelf, has very many 
complicated parts, that are exact copies of ſome other 
parts which it poſſeſſes, and which are complicated in 


the ſame manner. One eye would have been ſuff- 


cient for the ſubſtance and preſervation of an animal; 
but in order to better his condition, we u ſee another 
placed with a mathematical exactneſs in the ſame moſt | 
advantageous ſituation, and in every particular of the _ 
ſame ſize and texture. Is it poſſible for chance io 
be thus delicate and uniform in her operations? Should 
a million of dice turn up twice together the ſame 
| be nothing, compared to 
this; but when we ſee this fimilitude and reſemblance - 
in the arm, the hand, and the fingers, when we ſee 


one half of the body entirely correſpond with the other | 
in all thoſe minute ſtrokes, without which a man might 


very well have ſubſiſted ; nay, when we often ſee 2 a 
fingle part repeated a hundred times in the ſame body, 
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of numberleſs fibres, and thoſe parts differing ſtill in 
magnitude, as the convenience of their particular ſitu- 
ation requires; ſuch a man muſt have a ſtrange caſt of 
underſtanding, who does not diſcover the finger of 
God ia fo wonderful a work. : Theſe. duplicates in 
parts of the body, without which 2 man might very. 
well have ſubſiſted, though not ſo well as with them, are 
a plain demonſtration of an all- wiſe contriver ; as thoſe 
more numerous copyings, which are found among the 
veſſels of the ſame body, are evident demonſtrations 
that they could not be the effect of chance. This ar- 
gument receives- additional ſtrength, if we apply lit to 
every animal and inſect within our knowledge, as well 


as to thoſe numberleſs living creatures that are objects 
too minute for a human eye: And if we conſider. how. 
the ſeveral ſpecies of this whole world of life, reſem- 
ble one another in very many particulars, ſo far as it is 
convenient for their reſpective ſtate of exiſtence, it is 
much more probable that an hundred millions of dice 
ſhould be thrown a hundred millions of times in the 
fame numbers, than that the body of any ſingle ani- 
mal ſhould be produced by the fortuitous concourſe f 
matter. And that the like chance ſhould ariſe in innu- 
merable inſtances, requires a degree of credulity that 
is not under the direction of common ſenſe. We may 
carry this conſideration yet farther, if we reflect on the. 
two ſexes of every living ſpecies, with their reſem- 
blances to each other, and thoſe particular diſtinctions 
that were neceſſary for keeping up this great world of 
life. | | JJ 8 
There are many more demonſtrations of a ſupreme 
| © Being, and of his tranſcendent wiſdom, power and 
© goodnels, in the formation of the body of a living 
| . creature, for which I refer my readers to other wri- 
tings, particularly to the ſixth book of a poem, entitled 
the Creation, where the anatomy of the human body is 
tranſcribed with great perſpiculity and elegance. I 
| have been particular on the thought which runs. 
1 through this ſpeculation, becauſe J have not ſeen it 
= enlarged by others, . 
ih OPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 543. O. 
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" FORACE, Juvenal, Boileau, and indeed the 


greateſt writers in almoſt every age, have ex- 
poſed with wit and good ſenſe, the vanity of 2 


man's valuing himſelf upon his anceſtors, and endea- 4 


voured to ſhew, that true nobility conſiſts in virtue, 
not in birth, With ſubmiſſion however to ſuch very 
great authorities, I think they have puſhed this matter 


a little too far. We cught, in gratitude to honour _ 


the poſterity of thoſe who have raiſed either the in- 
tereſt or reputation of their country, and by whoſe 


labours we ourſelyes are more happy, wiſe, or vir- _ 
tuous, than we ſhould have been without them. Be- 


ſides, naturally ſpeaking, a man bids fairer for great. 


neſs of foul, who is the deſcendant of worthy an- 5 


ceſtors, and has good blood in his veins, than one 
who is come of ignoble and obſcure parentage. For 
thoſe reaſons, I think a man of merit, who is de- 
rived from an illuſtrious line, is very juſtly to be re- 
garded more than a man of equal merit who has no 
claim to hereditary honours : Nay, I think thoſe who 
are indifferent in themſelves, and have nothing elſe to 
_ diſtinguiſh them but the virtues of their forefathers, | 
are to be looked upon with a degree of veneration 
even upon that account, and to be more reſpected ' 
than the common run of men who are of low and 
_ vulgar extraction. _ 
After having done due honours to birth and pa- 
rentage, I muſt however take notice of thoſe who _ 
arrogate to themſelves more honour than is due to 
them on this account. The firſt, are ſuch who are not 
ſenſible enough, that vice and ignorance taint the 
blood, and that an unworthy behaviour degrades and 


Ciſennobles a man in the eye of the world, as much as 


birth and family aggrandize and exalt him. 


The ſecond are thoſe who believe a new man of 
elevated merit, is not more to be honoured than 
an jnſignificant and worthleſs man, who is de- 
icended from a long line of patriots and heroes: Or, 
in other words, behold with contempt a perſon Who 1 
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| is ſuch a man as the firſt founder of their family was, 
: upon whoſe reputation they value themſelves. | 
But I ſhall chiefly apply myſelf to thoſe whoſe qua- 
Itty fits uppermoſt in all their diſcourſes and beha- 
-yiour. An empty man of a great family, is a crea- 
ture that is ſcarce converſable. You read his anceſtry 
in his ſmile, his air, in his eye-brow. He has 
indeed nothing but his nobility to give employment 
to his thoughts. Rank and precedency are the im- 
portant points which he is always diſcuſſing within 
Fiaſelt. A gentleman of this turn, began a ſpeech 
in one of king Charles's parliaments : Sir, 1 had the 
honour to be born at a time'——upon which a rough 
honeſt gentleman took him up ſhort, + I would fain 
know what that gentleman means: Is there any one in 
"this houſe that has not had the honour to be born as 
well as him?“ The good ſenſe which reigns in our na— 
tion, has been pretty well deſtroyed by this ſtarched 
behaviour among men who have ſeen the world, and 
know that every gentleman will be treated upon a foot- 
ing of equality: For there are many who have had 
their education among women, dependants and flatter- 
ers, that loſe all the reſpect, which would otherwiſe 
be paid them, by being too aſſiduous in procuring it. 
My lord Froth has been ſo educated in punctilio, 
that he governs himſelf by a ceremonial in all the or- 
dinary occurrences of life. He meaſures out his 
bow to the degree of the perſon he converſes with. 
I have ſeen him in every inclination of the bo- 
dy, from the familiar nod, to the low ſtoop in the 
ſalutation.— l remember five of us who were ac- 
Juainted with one another, met one morning at his 
lodgings, when a wag of the company was faying, 
it would be worth while to obſerve how he would 
— diſtinguiſh us at his firſt entrance. Accordingly, he 
no ſooner came into the room, but caſting his eye 
about, * My lord Such-a-one, ſays he, your moſt | 
= humble ſervant ; Sir Richard, your humble ſervant ; 
> your ſervant, Mr. Ironfide; Mr. Dacker, how do you 
do? Hah! Frank, are you there? | Doe 
= There is nothing more eaſy than to diſcover a 
man waoſe heart is full of his family, Weak 
= | D.4 | minds 
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minds that have imbibed a ſtrong tincture of the 
nurſery, younger brothers that have been brought up 
to nothing, ſuperannuated retainers to a great 
houſe, have generally their thoughts taken up with 


little elſe. 


I had ſome years ago an aunt of my own, by nane 
Mrs. Martha Ironſide, who would never marry be- 
neath herſelf, and was ſuppoſed to dye a maid in the 
fourſcorth year of her age. She was the chronicle 
of our family, and paſt away the greateſt part of the 
laſt forty years of her life, in recounting the anti- 
quity, marriages, exploits and alliances of the Iron- 
hdes. Mrs. Martha converſed generally with a knot 
of old virgins, who were likewiſe of good families, 
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and had been very cruel all the beginning of the laſt 1 
century. They were every one of them, as proud as 


Lucifer, but ſaid their prayers twice a day, and in all 
other reſpects were the beſt women in the world. 


If they ſaw a fine petticoat at church, they imme- 7 


diately took to pieces the pedigree of her that wore : 


it, and would lift up their eyes to heaven at the con- 


hdence of the ſaucy minx, when they found the was a 
tradeſman's daughter. It is impoſſible to deſcribe 


the pious indignation that would rife in them at the 


fight of a man who lived plentifully on an eſtate of 


his own getting. They were tranſported with zeal 


beyond meaſure, if they heard of a young woman's _ 


matching herſelf into a great ſamily upon account | 


only of her beauty, her merit, or her money. In 
ſhort, there was not a female within ten miles of 


them, that was in pofleſhon of a gold watch, or 
pearl necklace, or a piece of Mechlin lace, but they 
examined her title to it. My aunt Martha uſed to 
chide me very frequently for not ſufficiently valuing 


myſelf. She would not eat a bit all dinner-time, if (8 


at an invitation, ſhe ſound ſhe had been ſeated below _ 
her rank; and would frown upon me for an hour toge- | 


ther, if ſhe ſaw me give place to any man under a 


baronet. As I was once talking to her of a wealthy | 


citizen whom ſhe had refuſed in her youth, the de- 
clared to me with great wrath, that the preferred a 
man of quality in his ſhirt, to the richeſt man upon 
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ue change in a coach and fix. She. pretended that 
dur family was nearly. related by the mother's ſide. to 


alf a dozen peers ; but as none of them knew any. 


thing of the matter, we always kept it as a ſecret 
amongſt ourſelves. A little before her death, ſhe 
was reciting to me the hiſtory of my forefathers ; but 
dwelling a little longer than ordinary upon the actions 


of Sir Gilbert Ironſide, who had a horſe ſhot under 


him at Edghill fight, I gave an unfortunate piſh, 
and aſked, + What 1s all this to me?“ Upon which ſhe 
retired to her cloſet, and fell a ſcribbling for two hours. 
together; in which time, as I afterwards found, ſhe 
ſtruck me out of her will, and left all ſhe had to my. 


* 
* 
I 
2 
7 
5 


ſiſter Margaret, a wheedling baggage, that uſed to be 
aſking about her 2 grandfather from morning to 


night. She now. 
Ironſides, with a ſtone over her, acquainting the rea- 
der, that ſhe died at the age of eighty years, a ſpin-- 
ſter, and that the was deſcended of the ancient family. 


of the Ironſides ; after, which follows the genealogy. 
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es buried among the family of the 


drawn up by her own hand. 


GuarDlan, Vol. II. No. 137. 
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T is not only very common in the mouths of pe- 
dants, and perhaps in their hearts too, to declare, 


That all that is good is borrowed from the ancients ;* 
but it is often ,urged by men of no great learning, 


for reaſans very obvious. Now, nature being till the 


; ſame, it is impoſlible for any modern writer to paint 


her otherwiſe than the ancients have done. If, for ex- - 
ample, I was to deſcribe the general's horſe at the 
battle of Blenheim, as my fancy repreſented ſuch a 
noble beaſt, and that deſcription - ſhould repreſent. 
what Virgil. hath drawn from the. horſe of his hero, it 

would be almoſt as ill, natured to urge that I have 
ttolen my deſcription from Virgil, as to reproach the 
duke of Marlborough for fighting like Aneas. All 
that the moſt exquiſite judgment can perform, is, out 

of that variety. of circumſtances wherein natural 
objects may be conſidered, to ſelect the moſt beauti- . 
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ful; and to place 3 in ſuch a view as will 
atfeQ the fancy after the moſt delightful manner, 


But over and above a juſt painting of nature, a learned 
reader will find a new beauty, ſuperadded in a happy 
imitation of fome famous ancient, as it revives in 
his mind the pleaſure he took in the firſt reading of 


fuch an author. Such copyings as theſe, give that 


kind of double delight which we perceive when we 
look upon the children of a beautiful couple; where 
the eye is not more charmed with the ſymmetry of 
the parts, than the mind by obſerving the reſemblance 
tranſmitted from the parents to their offspring, and 


the mingled features of the father and mother. The 
_ phraſes in-hcly writ, and alluſions to ſeveral of the in- 


ſpired writings, (though not produced as proofs of doc- 9 
trine) add majeſty and authority to the nobleſt diſcour- 


ſes of the pulpit : In like manner an imitation of the _ 


air of Homer and Virgil, raifes the dignity of modern 
poetry, and makes 1t appear ſtately and venerable. 


GAR DAN, Vol. I. No. 12. L 
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bird's neſt, and ſeveral times fitting an hour or two 
together, near a hen and chickens. He tells me he 


believes I am perſonally acquainted with every fowl 
about his houſe, calls ſuch a particular chick my fa- 


Y friend Sir Roger 1s very often merry with me, 
upon my pafling ſo much of my time among 
his poultry ; he has caught me twice or thrice at a 


vourite, and frequently complains that his ducks and | 


geeſe have more of my company than himſelf. 

I muſt confeſs I am infinitely delighted with thoſe 
ſpeculations of nature which are to be made in a 
country life : And as my reading has lain pretty much 
among books of natural hiſtory, I cannot forbear re- 
collecting upon this occaſion, the ſeveral remarks 
which I have met with in authors, and comparing them 
with what falls under my own obſervation : The ar- 
guments of providence drawn from the natural hiſtory 
of animals, being in my opinion demonſtrative. * 

1 The 
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The make of every kind of animal, is different: 
from that of every other kind; and yet there is not 
the leaſt turn in the muſcles, or twiſt in the fibres 
of any one, which does not render them more proper 
for that particular animal's way of life, than any other 
caſt or texture could have been. EE | 
The moſt violent appetites in all creatures are, Juſt 
and hunger the fuſt 1s a perpetual call upon them to. 
3s propagate their kind, the Jatter to preſerve themſelves. 
It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different degrees 
of care that deſcends from the parent to the young, 
> fo far as is abſolutely neceſſary for poſterity. Some 
Creatures eaſt their eggs as chance directs them, 
x, and think of them no tarther, as inſects and ſeveral 


1 kinds of fiſn; others of a nicer frame find out pro- 
per beds to depoſit them in, and there leave them, 


as the ſerpent, the crocodile, and oftrich. Others. 
hatch their eggs, and tend their young, till it it able. 
to ſhift for itſelf. 


What can we call the principle which directs every 
kind of bird to obſerve a particular plan in the 
ſſtructure of its neſt, and directs ali of the ſame 
ſpecies to work after the ſame model? It cannot be 
imagination, for though you hatch a crow under a2 
hen, and never let it ſee any of the works of its own | 
1 kind, the neſt it makes mall be the ſame, to the lay- 

ing of a ſtick, with all other neſts of the ſame 
—*Z tpecies. It cannot be reaſon, for were animals en- 
= dued with it to as great a degree as man, their build 
ing would be as different as ours, according to the 
different conveniencies that they would. propoſe to 
= themſelves. FF 1 
IIIs it not remarkable, that the ſame temper of wea- 
ther which raiſes. this general warmth in animals, 
fſhould cover the trees with leaves, and the fields 
with graſs, for their ſecurity and concealment, and 
produce ſuch infinite ſwarms of inſects, for the ſuſte- 

| nance. of their reſpeCtive.broods fu 
Is it not wonderful that the love of the parent 
ſhould be fo violent while it laſts, and that it thould 
laſt no longer than is neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the young ! E 


The 
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The violence of this natural love is exemplified 
by a ve:y barbarous experiment, which I ſhall quote 
at length, as I find it in an excellent author; and 
hope my readers will pardon ſuch an inſtance of cr. 


now ſpeaking. *< A perſon who was well ſkilled in 


diſſections, opened a bitch, and as ſhe lay in the 


* * 4 


elty, becauſe there is nothing can ſo effectually ſhey_ *? 
the itrength of that principle in animals, of which Ian 


1 


4” 


© moſt exquiſite tortures, offered her one of her 
young puppies, which ſhe immediately fell a lick 
«i 7 


«c 


«4 


from the ſenſe of her own torments.” 


But notwithſtanding this natural love of brutes is 
much more violent and intenſe than in rational crea- 
tures, providence has taken care that it ſhall be no 
longer troubleſome to the parent, than it is uſeful to 


* 


tie young; for ſo ſoon as the wants of the latter 
ceaſe, the mother withdraws her fondneſs, and leaves 
them to provide for themſelves: And what is a very 
particular circumſtance in this part of inſtinct, we find 
that the love of the parent may be lengthened out be- 


yond its uſual time, if the preſervation of the ſpecies 


requires it, as we fee in birds that drive away their 
oung, as ſoon as they are able to get their livelihood; * - 
but continue to feed them, if they are tied to the neſt, 
or c:nfined within a cage, or by any other means ap. 
pear to be out of a condition of ſupplying their own © 
neceſſities. | | eine 
This natural love is not obſerved'in animals to af- 


v.24 


benefits, or life received. „ 

One would wonder to hear ſceptical men diſputing 
about the reaſon of animals, and telling us it is only 
| aut 


ing; and for the time, ſeemed inſenſible of her own. 
„pain. On the removal, ſhe kept her eye fixt on i, 

and began a wailing ſort of cry, which rather feemed* 
„to proceed from the loſs of her young one, than 
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our pride and prejudices-that-will not allow them-the 
uſe of that faculty. Reaſon ſhews itſelf in all occur- 
= rences of life ; whereas the brute makes no diſcovery 
of ſuch a talent, but in what immediately regards 


comes often under conſideration. 
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his own preſervation, or the continuance of his ſpecies. 


Animals in their generation are wiſer than the ſons 


of men, but their wiſdom is. confined to a few parti- 
culars, and lies in a very. narrow compaſs. Take a. 
brute out of his inſtinct, and you find him wholly de- 
prived of underſtanding. To uſe an inſtance that 

With what caution does the hen provide herſelf a 
neſt unirequented, and free from noiſe and diſtur- 
bance ? When ſhe has laid her eggs in ſuch a manner 
that the can cover them, what care does ſhe take in 
covering them frequently, that all parts may partake 
of the vital warmth ? When ſhe leaves them to pro- 
vide for her neceſſary ſuſtenance, how punQually does 
the return before they have time to cool, and become 
incapable of producing an animal ? In ſummer you 
ſee her giving herſelf greater freedoms, and quitting 
her care for above two hours together; but in win- 
ter, when the rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the 
principles of life, and deſtroy the young one, ſhe 
grows more aſſiduous in her attendance, and ſtays away 
but half of the time. When the birth approaches, 
with how much nicety and attention does ſhe help the 


chick to break its priſon? Not to take notice of her 


covering it from the injuries of the weather, provid- 


ing proper nouriſhment, and teaching it to help it- 


ſelt ; not to mention her forſaking the neſt, if after the 


uſual time of reckoning, the young ones do not. make 


their appearance. A chemical operation could not be 
followed with greater art or diligence than is ſeen in 
the hatching of a chick, though there are many other 
birds that thew an infinitely greater ſagacity in all 
the forementioned particulars.  _ 
But at the ſame time, the hen, that has all this 


_ ſeeming ingenuity (which indeed is abſolutely neceſ-_ 
ſary for the propagation of the ſpecies) conſidered in 


other reſpects, is without the leaft glimmering of 
thought or common ſenſe. She miſtakes a piece of 
. | | | _ chalk 
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chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in the ſame man- 


ner: She is inſenſible of any increaſe or diminution. 


in the number of thoſe ſhe lays. She does not diſtin- 


guiſh between her own and thoſe of another ſpecies ; 


and when the birth appears of ever ſo different a 
bird, will cheriſh it for her own. In all theſe cir- 
cumſtances which do not carry an immediate regard 


to the ſubſiſtence of herſelf or ſpecies, ſhe is a very 


idiot. PE 50-2 

There is not, in my opinion, any thing more my- 
ſterious in nature than this inſtinQ in animals, which 
thus riſes above reaſon, and falls infinitely ſhort of it. 


It cannot be accounted for, by any properties in mat- 


ter, and at the ſame time works after ſo odd a man- 
ner, that one cannot think it the faculty of an intellec- 
tual being. For my own part, I look upon it as upon 
the principle of gravitation in bodies, which is not to 
be explained by any known qualities inherent in the 


bodies themſelves, or from any laws of mechaniſm; + 
but according to the beſt notions of the greateſt philosz; 
ſophers, is an immediate impreſſion from the firſt mo- 


ver, and the divine energy acting in the creatures. 
DOPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 120. L. 


AMUSEMEN VS of life. 


E all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of time, 
W ſaith Seneca, and yet have much more than 
we know what to do with. Our lives, ſays he, are 
ſpent in doing nothing at all, or doing nothing to the 


purpoſe, or doing nothing that we ought to do. We 


are always complaining that our days are few, and 
acting as if there could be no end of them. 


That noble philoſopher hath deſcribed our incon- 


ſiſtency with ourſelves in this particular, by all thoſe 


various turns of expreſſion and thought, which are 


peculiar to his writings. I often conſider inankind as 
wholly inconſiſtent with itſelf, in a point that bears 
{ome affinity to the former: Though we ſeem grieved 


at the ſhortneſs of life in general, we are withing 
every period of it at an end. The minor longs to be 


at age, then to be a man of buſineſs, then to make 
up- 
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up an eſtate, then to arrive at honours, then to re- 
tire. Thus, though our whole life is allowed by eve- 
ry one to be ſhort, the ſeveral diviſions of it appear 


to be long and tedious. We are for lengthening our 


ſpan in general, but would contract the parts of which 


it is compoſed. The uſurer would be very well ſa- 


5 tisfied to have all the time annihilated that lies between 


the preſent moment, and next quarter-day. The po- 
liticlan would be contented to loſe three years in his 
life, could he place things in the poſture which he 
fancies they will ſtand in, after ſuch a revolution of 
time. The lover would be glad to ſtrike out of his ex- 
iſtence all the moments that are to paſs away before 
the happy meeting. Thus as faſt as our time runs, 
we ſhould be very glad in moſt part of our lives, that 
it ran much faſter than it does. Several hours of the 
day hang upon our hands; nay, we wiſh away whole 
years, and travel through time as through a country 
filled with wilds and many waſtes, which we would 
fain hurry over, that we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral lit- 
tle ſettlements or imaginary points of reſt which are 
diſperſed up and down in it. . 
If we divide the life of moſt men into twenty parts, 
we ſhall find that nineteen of them are at Jeaſt mere 
gaps and chaſms, which are neither filled with plea- 
jure or buſineſs. I do not however include in this 
calculation, the life of thoſe men who are in a perpe- 
tual hurry of affairs, but of thoſe only who are not al- 
ways engaged in ſcenes of action: And J hope I ſhall 
not do an unacceptable piece of ſervice to thoſe per- 
fors, if I point out to them certain methods for filling 
up their empty ſpaces of life. The methods I ſhall 
propoſe to them are as follow. ( 
The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moſt gene- 
ral acceptation of the word. That particular ſcheme 
which comprehends the ſocial virtues, may give em- 


ployment to the moſt induſtrious temper, and find a 


man more buſineſs than the moſt active ſtation of 
life. To adviſe the ignorant, relieve the needy, 


comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall in our way 


almoſt every day of our lives. A man has frequent 
opportunities of mitigating the fierceneſs of a party; 
. of 
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of doing jnſtice to the character of a deſerving man; ih 
of ſoftening the envious, quieting the angry, and rec- | 
tifying the prejudiced ; which are, all of them, em- 


ployments ſuited to a reaſonable nature, and brin 


great ſatisfaction to the perſon who. can buſy himſelf f Fi 


in them with diſcretion. 


There is another kind of virtue that may find em: 
ployment for thoſe retired hours in which we are alto- | 
gether left to ourſelves, and deſtitute of company | 
and converſation ; I mean that intercourſz and com- 
munication: which every reaſonable creature ought to 
have with the ſupreme Being. The man who lives 

i ſenſe of the divine preſence, keeps 
up à perpetual .chearfulneſs of temper, and enjoys 


under an habitua 


every moment, the ſatisfaction of thinking himſelf in 
company with his deareſt and his beſt of friends. The 


time never lies heavy upon him: It is impoſſible for ; 


him to be alone. His thoughts and paſſions are the 4 


moſt buſted at ſuch hours, when thoſe of other men 
are moſt unactive. He no ſooner ſteps out of the world 


but his heart burns with devotion, ſwells with hope, 
and triumphs in the conſciouſneſs . of that preſence | 
which every where ſurrounds him; or, on the contra- 


ry, pours out its fears, its ſorrows, its apprehenſions, 


to the great ſupporter. of its exiſtence. 


I have here conſidered the neceſſity of a man's be- 
ing virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do; but 
if we conſider further that the exerciſe of virtue is 
not only an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that 


its influence extends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence 


which lie beyond the grave, and that our whole eter- 
nity is to take its colour from thoſe hours which we 
here employ in virtue or in vice, the argument redou- 
bles upon us for putting in practice this method of paf- 


When a man has but a little ſtock to improve, and 


has opportunities of turning it all to good account, 
what ſhall-we think of him, if he ſuffers nineteen parts 
of it to lie dead, and er employs even the twen- 
tieth to his ruin and diſadvantage ? But becauſe the 


mind cannot be always in its fervour, nor ſtrained up 
to 
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to a pitch of virtue, it is neceſſary to find out proper 
employment for it in its relaxations. _ 
he next method that I would propoſe to fill up 
our time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent diverſions. 
I I muſt confeſs I think it below reaſonable creatures, 


do be altogether converſant in ſuch diverſions as are 


np merely innocent, and have nothing elſe to recommend 
them, but that there is no hurt in them. Whether 
any kind of gaming has thus much to ſay for itſelf, 


I I thall not determine; but I think it is very wonderful 
do ſee perſons of the beſt ſenſe, paſſing away hours to- 
+ ps gether, in ſhuffling and dividing a pack of cards,. with 
zo other converſation but what is made up of a few 
game phraſes, and no other ideas but thoſe of red or 
> black ſpots ranged together in different figures. Would 
not a man laugh to hear any one of this ſpecies com- 
— > plain that life is ſhort ? 5 
The /age might be made a perpetual ſource of 
the moſt noble and uſeful entertainment, were it under 
proper regulations. But the mind never unbends it- 
> ſelf fo agreeably, as in the converſation of a well- 
choſen friend. There is indeed no bleſſing of life 
that is any way comparable to the enjoyment of a diſ- 
creet and virtuous friend. It eaſes and unloads the 
mind, cheers and improves the underſtanding, engen- 
ders thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue and 
, > good reſolutions, ſooths and allays the paſſions, and 
finds employment for moſt of the vacant hours of 
life. ir nos TOyy 
Next to ſuch an intimacy with a particular perſon, 
one would endeavour after a more general converſa- 
tion, with ſuch as are able to entertain and improve 
thoſe with whom they converſe, which are qualifica- 
tions which ſeldom go aſunder. Ons = 
. There are many other uſeful amuſements of life 
which one would endeayour to multiply, that, we 
14 might on all occaſions have recourſe to ſomething, ra- 
ther than ſuffer the mind to lie idle, or run adrift with 
any paſſion that chances to riſe in it. _ | 
A man that has a taſte for muſic, painting or ar- 
chitecture, is like a man that has another ſenſe, when 
compared with ſuch as have no reliſh for thoſe arts. 


The 
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The floriſt, the planter, the huſbandman, the par. "8 


dener, when they are only as accompliſhments to the 
man of fortune, are great reliefs to a country life, 


and many ways uſeful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 3 


them. | 

But of all the diverſions of life, there is none ſo 
proper to fill up the empty ſpaces, as the reading of 
uſeful and entertaining authors: But this 1 jhall only 
mention, becauſe it in ſome meaſure interferes with 


the third method, which I jhall propoſe in another 1 
aper, for the employment of our dead and unactive 
ours, and which 1 ſhall mention in general io be the 


- Purſuit of knowledge. = 3 
TE SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 93. L. 


AN G E R. 


\ NGER is ſo uneaſy a gueſt in the heart, that 

he may be ſaid to be born unhappy who is of a 
rough and choleric diſpoſition. The moraliſts have 
defined it to be, a defire of revenge for ſome injury 
offered.” Men of hot and haſty tempers, are eagerly 
defirous for vengeance, the very moment they appre- 
hend themſelves injured : Whereas the cool and ſedate, 
watch proper opportunities to return grief for grief 
to their enemy. By this means it often happens, that 
the choleric inflict diſproportioned puniſhments, upon 
light, and ſometimes imaginary offences; but the 
temperately revengeful, have leiſure to weigh the 
merits of the cauſe, and thereby either ſmother 


their ſecret reſentments, or ſeek proper and ade- 


quate reparation for the damages they have ſuſtained. 


| Weak minds are apt to ſpeak well of the man of # 
fury, becauſe when the ſtorm is over, he is full of 


ſorrow and repentance : But the truth is, he is apt 
to commit ſuch ravages during his madneſs, that 

when he comes to himſelf he becomes tame then, for 
the ſame reaſon that he ran wild before, only to give 
himſelf eaſe; and is a friend only to himſelf in both 
extremities. Men of this unhappy make, more fre- 
quently than any others, expect that their friends ſhould 
bear with their infirmities : Their friends at the ſame 


time 
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time ſhould deſire them to correct their infirmities. 
he common excuſes, that they cannot help it, that it 
was ſoon over, that they harbour no malice in their 
hearts, are arguments for pardoning a bull or a ma- 
tiff; but ſhall never reconcile me to an intellectual 
ſavage. Why indeed ſhould any one imagine, that 
perſons independant upon him, ſhould venture into his 
ſlociety, who hath not yet ſo far ſubdued his boiling 
blood, but that he is ready to do ſomething the next 


2 "minute which he can never repair, and hath nothing 
to plead in his own behalf, but that he is apt to do 


miſchief as faſt as he can? Such a man may be feared, 
. . 2 8 3 ; 

he may be pitied, but can never be loved. 

I would not here be underſtood, as if J meant 

to recommend flow and deliberate malice. I would 

only obſerve, that men of moderation are of a more 

1 i amiable character, than the raſh and inconſiderate ; 


* 


but if they do not huſband the talent that heaven has 


"2 beſtowed on them, they are as much more odious than 


the choleric, as the devil is more horrible than a 
brute : It is hard to ſay which of the two, when in- 
jured, is more troubleſome to himſelf, or hurtful to 
his enemy; the one is boiſterous and gentle by fits, 
-— dividing his life between guilt and repentance, now 
all tempeſt, again all ſunſhine: The other hath a 
= ſmoother but more laſting anguiſh, lying under a per- 
= petual gloom ; the latter is a cowardly man, the 
former a generous beaſt. If he may be held unfor- 
tunate who cannot be ſure but that he may do ſome- 
thing the next minute which he ſhall lament during 
his life, what ſhall we think of him that hath a ſoul 
ſeo infected, that he can never be happy till he hath 
made another miſerable? What wars may we not 
mimagine perpetually raging in his breaſt? What 
= dark ſtratagems, unworthy deſigns, inhuman wiſhes, 
= dreadful irreſolutions! A ſnake curled in many in- 
tricate mazes, ready to ſting a traveller, and hiſs 
him in the pangs of death, is no unfit emblem of 
ſuch an artful, unſearchable projector. Were I to 
chuſe an enemy, whether ſhould I wiſh for one that 
could ſtab me immediately, or one that could give 
me an Italian poiſon, ſubtil and lingering, yet as cer- 
| tainly 
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tainly fatal as the ſtroke of a ſtiletto. Let the rea- 
der determine the doubt in his own mind. 1 2 
There is yet a third fort of revenge, if, it may be | 
called a third, which is compounded of the other 
two, I mean the miſtaken honour which hath too 
often a place in generous breaſts. Men of good edu- 
cation, though naturally choleric, reſtrain their wrath 7 
ſo far as to ſeek convenient times for vengeance, 7 
The ſingle combat ſeems ſo ungenerous a way. of end- 
ing controverſies, that till we have ſtricter laws, 8 
the number of widows and orphans, and I with I 7 
could ſay, of wretched ſpirits, will be increaſed. Of 7 
all the medals which have been ſtruck in honour of a a 
neighbouring monarch, there is not one which can 
give him ſo true a renown, as that upon the ſucceſs 
of his edi, for. * aboliſhing the impious practice of 
duelling.' Ge” 1 5 i 
What inclined-me at preſent to write upon this ſub- 
ject, was the fight of the following letters, which 1! 
can aſſure the reader are genuine. They concern 
two noble names among us, but the crime of which 
the gentlemen were guilty, bears too- prevalently the. 
name of honour, to need an apology to-their relations 
for reviving the mention of their duel. But the dig- 7 
nity of wrath, and the cool and deliberate preparation 
(by paſſing different climes, and waiting convenient 
ſeaſons) for murdering each other, when we conſider 
them as moved by a ſenſe of honour, muſt raiſe in the 
reader as much compaſſion as horror. 8 
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A Monſieur, Monſieur Sackville. 


I that am in France, hear how much you attri- 
bute to yourſelf in this time, that I have given the 
world leave to ring your praiſes # * **** if 
0 yo call in memory; when I gave you my hand 
aſt, I told you I reſerved my heart for a truer re- 
conciliation. Now, be that noble gentleman my 
love once ſpoke you, and come and do him right 
that can recite the trials. you owe your birth and 
country, were I not confident your honour gives 
you the ſame courage to do him right, that it did 

| | | | ** 0; 
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to do me wrong. Be maſter of your own weapons 
and time; the place whereſoever, I will wait on 
you. By doing this, you thall ſhorten revenge, 


our worth. _ Ed. Bruce.“ 
15 A Monſieur, Monſieur le Baron de Kinloſs. 
As it ſhall be always far from me to ſeek a quar- 
8 rel, ſo will I be always ready to meet with any 
19 that deſire to make trial of my valour, by ſo fair 
3 a courſe as you require. A witneſs whereof your- 
5 ſelf thall be, who within a month ſhall receive a 
0 ſtrict account of time, place, and weapon, where 
2 you ſhall find me ready diſpoſed to give you honour- 
15 able ſatisfaction by him that ſhall conduct you thi- 
Ft ther. In the mean time, be as ſecret of the ap- 
bs pointment as it ſeems you are defirous of it. 
175 i e Edward Sackville. 
[op A Monſieur, Monſieur Baron de Kinloſs. 
75 „ am ready at Tergoſo, a town in Zealand, to 
give you that ſatis faction your ſword can render you, 
= © accompanied by a worthy gentleman for my ſecond, 
in degree a knight: And for your coming, I will 
n; not limit you e wx. day, but deſire you to 
make a definite and ſpeedy repair, for your own 
10 


« you ſhall find me there. 
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Ce Ed. Sackville.” 
Tergoſo the 1oth of Auguſt, . 
e 8 


A Monſieur, Monſieur Sackville. 


= 


acknowledge you have dealt nobly with me, and 
'* now come with all poſſible haſte to meet you. 


5 Ed. Bruce.“ 
GAR DI AN, Vol. II. No. 129. 


Oh! 


and clear the idle opinion the world hath of both 


honour and fear of precaution; until which time 


] have received your letter by your man, and 


yo TheBeravrTies of 
Oh! fatal love of fame ! Oh glorious heat, ; 
Only deſtructive to the brave and great. 5 
CAMPAIGN. 7 
The gallant behaviour of the combatants, may ſerve A 
to raiſe in our minds a yet higher deteſtation of that 
falſe honour which robs our country of men ſo fitted f 
to ſupport and adorn it. 


8 * 
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1 Sir Edward Sackville's relation of the fight between 9 
6 him and the Lord Bruce. 5 
4 r Sits: © > 
ff 8 Jam not ignorant, ſo ought I to be ſenſible of 1 
; the falſe aſperſions ſome authorleſs tongues 
„ have laid upon me, in the reports of the unforturate 
4 paſſage which lately happened between the lord Bruce 
| and myſelf, which as they are ſpread here, ſo I may 
1 juſtly fear they reign where you are. There are but 
AM two ways to reſolve doubts of this nature; by oath, PY 
bt or by ſword : The firſt is due to magiſtrates, and 7 
1. communicable to his friends; the other to ſuch as ma- 5 
. $f liciouftyllander and impudently defend their affertions. 
15 Your love, not my merit, aſſures me, you hold me 
. your friend, which eſteem I am much deſirous to retain. 
1 Do me therefore the right to underſtand the truth 
* of that, and in my behalf inform others, Who either 
kk are or may be infected with ſiniſter rumours, much 
1 prejudicial to that fair opinion I defire to hold amongſt 7 
= all worthy perſons : And on the faith of a gentleman, 7 
= the relation I ſhall give, is neither more or leſs than 2 
1 | the bare truth. The incloſed contains the firſt cita- 3 
* tion, ſent from Paris by a Scottiſh gentleman, who 7 
| delivered it to me in Derbyſhire, at my father in 
-£ law's houſe. After it follows my anſwer, returned 
=_ him by the ſame bearer. The next is my accom- | 
1 pliſhment of my firſt promiſe, eing a particular aſſig- 2 
= nation of place and weapon, Which | ſent by a ſer- 
| vant of mine by poſt to Rotterdam, as ſoon as 1 
"0 landed there. "The receipt of which joined with an | 
br acknowledgment of my too falr carriage to the de- 


cexſ:d lord, is teſtified by the laſt, which periods the 
bulinels, till we met at L'ergoſo in Zealand, it being 
the place allotted for rendezvous, when he, accompa- 


nied with one Mr. Crawford, an Englich gentleman, 
for 


* 
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for his ſecond, a ſurgeon, and ſervant arrived with all 
the ſpeed he could : And there rnd in, he racy him- 
ſelf, J addreſſed my ſecond, Sir John Heydon, to let 
him underſtand, that it thould be done by conſent, as 


concerning the terms whereon we ſhouid fight, as alſo 
the place. To our ſeconds we Save power for their 
10uld go to Antwerp, 


appointments, who agreed we \ | 
from thence to Bergen-op-zoom, where, in the mid- 
way, but a village divides the States territories from 
the Archduke's, and there was the deſtined ſtage, to 
the end, that having ended, he that could, might pre- 
ſently exemp! himſelf from the juſtice of the country, 
by retiring into the dominion of that not offended. 
It was further concluded, that in caſe any ſhould fall 
or flip, that then the combat ſhould ceaſe ; and he 
wha il! fortune ſhould ſo ſubject him, was to ac- 
knowledge his life to be in the other's hands : 
But in caſe one party's ſword ſhould break, becauſe 
that could only chance by hazard, it was agreed that 


the other ſhould take no advantage, but either 


he made friends, or elſe upon even terms to go 
to it again. Thus theſe concluſions being each of 


them related to his party, was by us both approved 


and aſſented to. Accordingly we embarked for Ant- 
werp. And by reaſon my lord, as I conceive, be- 


cauſe he could not handiomelv, without danger of 


diſcovery, had not paired the ſword, I ſent him to 
Paris ; bringing one of the ſame length, but twice as 


broad, my ſecond excepted againſt it, and adviſed 
me to match my own, and fend him the choice, 


which T obeyed, it being, you know, the challenger's 
privilege to ele& his weapon. At the delivery of 
the ſword, which was by Sir John Heydon, it pleaſed 
uy lord Bruce to chooſe my own ; and then, paſt ex- 
pectation, he told him, that he thought himſelf fo far 


behind hand, as a little of my blood would not ſerve. 


his turn, and therefore he was now reſolved to have me 


alone, becauſe he knew (for I will uſe his own words) 


That fy worthy a gentleman, and my friend, could 
not endure to ſtand by, aud ſee him do that which he 
muſt, to ſatisſy himſelf and his honour. Hercunto Sir 
John Heydon replied, that ſuch intentions were bloody 
and butcherly, far urtitting ſo noble a perſonage, who 


ſhould. 
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mould deſire to bleed for reputation, not for life: 


Withal adding, that he thought himſelf injured, being 
come thus far, now to be exempted from performing 


thoſe honourable offices he came for. The lord for 


anſwer, only reiterated his former reſolutions ; where- 
upon Sir John leaving him the ſword he had elected, 


delivered me the other, with his determinations : The 
which, not for matter but manner, ſo moved me, as 
though to my remembrance, I had not for a long 
while eaten more liberally at dinner, and therefore 


unfit for ſuch an action (ſeeing the ſurgeons hold a 


wound upon a full ſtomach, much more dangerous 
than 3 ] requeſted my ſurgeon to certify 


him, ** That I would preſently decide the difference, 
and therefore he ſhould preſently meet me on horſe- 
back, only waited on, by our ſurgeons, they being 
armed. Together we rode, one before the other, 
«« ſome twelve ſcore, about two Engliſh miles; 
«© and then, paſſion having ſo weak an enemy to 
« aflail, as my direction, eaſily become victor, and 


_«* uſing his power, made me obedient to his com- 


«« mands. I being verily mad with anger, that the 


lord Bruce thould thirſt after my life with a kind of 


aſſuredneſs, ſeeing I had come fo far, and need- 
«« leſsly, to give him leave to regain his loſt repu- 


«© tation, I bad him alight, which with all willing- 


„ neſs he quickly granted; and there, in a meadow, 
«© ancle-deep in the water at leaſt, bidding farewell 
to our doublets, in our ſhirts we began to charge 


«© each other; having before commanded our ſurgeons 
„to withdraw themſelves a pretty diſtance from us, 
conjuring them beſide, as they expected our fa- 


4 yours or their own ſafeties, not to ſtir, but ſuffer us 
«« to execute our pleaſures. We being fully reſolved 
(God forgive us) to diſpatch one another by what 


„ means we could, J made a thruſt at my enemy, 


«« but was ſhort, and in drawing back my arm, I re- 
% ceived a great wound thereon, which I interpre- 


« ted as a reward for my ſhort ſhooting , but in re- 


„ yenge I preſt on him, though I then miſſed him 
ti receiving a wound in my right pap, 

« which paſſed level through my body, and 3 
8 : ; „ molt. 
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moſt to my back; and there we wreſtled for the 
two greateſt and deareſt prizes we could eyer ex- 
pect trial for, honour and life. In which ſtrug- 
gling, my hand, having but an ordinary glove on 
it, loſt one of her ſervants, through the meaneſt, 


which —_ by the ſkin, and to fight, yet re- 


maineth as before; and I am put in hopes one day 
to recover the uſe of it again. But at laſt breath- 


| leſs, yet keeping our holds, there paſſed propoſi- 


tions on both ſides of quitting each other's ſwords ; 
but when amity was dead, confidence could not 
live, and who thould quit the firſt was the queſtion, 


which on neither part, either would perform ; and 


reſuming 1 afreſh, with a kick and a wrench 
together, freed my long captivated weapon, 
which incontinently levelling at his throat, being 
maſter ſtill of his, I demanded if he would aſk his 


life or yield his ſword ; both which, though in 


that imminent danger, he bravely denied to do. My- 


ſelf being wounded, and ſeeing loſs of blood, hav- 
ing three conduits running from me, began to make 


me faint, and he courageouſly perſiſting not to accept 
either of my propoſitions, remembrance of his 
former bloody defire, and feeling of my preſent 
eſtate, I ſtruck at his heart, but with his avoid- 
ing miſt my aim, yet paſt through his body, and 
drawing through my ſword, re-paſt it through 
again, through another place; when he cried, 
On! J am ſlain]! ſeconding his ſpeech with all the 
force he had to caſt me. But being too weak, 


after I had defended his aſſault, I eafily became 
' maſter of him, laying him upon his back, when 


being upon him, I demanded if he would requeſt 
his life, but it ſeemed he prized it not at fo dear a 
rate to be beholding for it ; bravely replying, be 
{corned it; which anſwer of his was ſo noble and 
worthy, as I proteſt 1 could not find in my heart 
to offer him any more violence, only keeping hint 
down, till at length his ſurgeon, afar off, cried out 
He would immediately die, if his wounds were not 


ſtopped. Whereupon I aſk'd him if he deſired his 


Surgeon ſhould come, which he accepted of ; and 
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ſo being drawn away, I never offered to take his 
„ ſword, accounting it inhuman to rob a dead man, 
for fo I held him to be. Thus this ended, I re- 
tired to my ſurgeon, in whoſe arms, after I had 
remained a while for want of blood, I loſt m 
„ fight, and withal, as I then thought, my life alſo, 
*« when I eſcaped a great danger: For my lord's 
« ſurgeon, when no body dreamed of it, came full at 
„ me with his lord's ſword, and had not mine with 


my ſword interpoſed himſelf, I had been ſlain by 7 


de thoſe baſe hands ; although my lord Bruce, wel- 
*+ tring in his blood, and paſt all expectations of life, 
„ contormably to all his former carriage, which was 
© pndoubtedly noble, cryed out, Raſcal! hold thy Hand. 
So may I proſper as I have dealt ſincerely with you 
<< mn this relation, which I pray you, with the incloſed 
letter, deliver to my Lord Chamberlain, and fo, &c. 


| Lowain, 8th of Sept. _ F.owAaRD SACKVILLE.” 
1013. _ GvaRD1an, Vol. II. No. 134. 


ANTIOCHUS.. 


A NTIOCHUS, a prince of great hopes, fell 


paſſionately in love with the young queen Stra- 
tonice, who was his mother-in-law, and had borne a 
{on to the old king Seleucus, his father. The prince 
finding it impoſſible to extinguith his paſſion, fell ſick, 
and refuſed all manner of nouriſhment, being deter- 
inin'd to put an end to that life, which was become 

in{upportable. OR 3 
Eraſiſtratus, the phyſician, ſoon found that love 
was his diſtemper ; and obſerving the alteration in 
his pulſe and countenance, whenever Stratonice made 
him a viſit, was ſoon ſatisfied that he was dying for 
his mother-in-law. Knowing the old king's ten- 
derneſs for his ſon, when he one morning enqui- 
red of his health, he told him, that the Prince's 
diſtemper was love; but that it was incurable, be- 
cauſe it was impoſſible for him to poſſeſs the perſon 
whom he loved. The King ſurprized at this account, 
deſired to know how his ſon's paſſion could be (x 
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rable ; Why, ſir, replied Eraſiſtratus, becauſe he is in 
love with the perſon I am married to. 

The old king immediately conjured him by all his 
paſt favours, to ſave the life of his fon and ſucceſ- 
Sir, ſaid Eraſiſtratus, would your majeſty but 
fancy yourſelf in my place, you would ſee the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of what you deſire. Heaven is my wit- 
neſs, ſaid Seleucus, I would reſign even my Stratonice 
to ſave my Antiochus. At this the tears ran down his 


cheeks, which when the phyſician ſaw, taking him 


by the hand, fir, ſaid he, if theſe are your real ſenti- 
ments, the prince's life is out of danger: It is Stra- 
tonice for whom he dies. Seleucus immediately gave 
orders for ſolemnizing the marriage; and the young 
queen, to ſhew her obedience, very generouſly ex- 
changed the father for the ſon. 5 
55 MT _ TaTLER, Vol. III. No. 183. 


Awrs. 


my laſt Saturday's paper, I ſuppoſed a mole-hili 
1 inhabited by piſmires or ants, to be a lively image 
oi the earth peopled by human creatures. This ſup- 
poſition will not appear too forced or ſtrained to thoſe. 
who are acquainted with the natural hiſtory of thoſe 
little inſects, in order to which I fhall prefent my 
reader with the extract of a letter upon this curious 
ſubject, as it was publithed by the members of the 
French academy, and ſince tranflated into Engliſh. I 
muſt confeſs 1 never was better entertained than with 
this narrative, which 1s of undoubted credit and au- 

thority. | ER | 1 . | 
In a room next to mine, which had been empty 
tor a long time, there was upon a window a box full 
of earth, two foot deep, and fit to keep flowers in. 


That kind of paſture had been long uncultivated, and 
therefore it was covered with old plaiſter and a great 
deal of rubbiſh, that fell ſrom the top of the houle 


and from the walls, which, together with the earth 


formerly imbibed with water, made a kind of a dry 


and barren foil. The place lying to the South, and 
out of the reach of wind and rain, beſides the neigh- 
Es 1 bourhood 
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dourhood of a granary, was a moſt delightful ſpot 


of ground for.ants, and therefore they had made their 
neſts there, without doubt for the ſame reaſon that 
men build cities in fruitful and convenient places, near 
ſprings and rivers. N 5 
Having a mind to cultivate ſome flowers, I took a 
view of that ,place, and removed a tulip out of the 
garden into that box. But caſting my eyes upon the 
ants, continually taken up with a thouſand cares 


very inconſiderable with reſpect to us, but of the greateſt 


importance for them, they appeared to me more 
worthy of curioſity than all the flowers in the world. 


J quickly removed the tulip, to be the admirer and 


reſtorer of that little commonwealth. This was 


the only thing they wanted; for their policy, and 


the order obſerved among them, are more perfect 


than thoſe of the wiſeſt republicks: And therefore 
they have nothing to fear, unleſs a new legiſlator 


thould attempt to change the form of their govern- 
ment. „ | | | 

I made it my buſineſs to procure them:all ſorts of 
conveniencies; I took out of the box .eyery thing 
that might be troubleſome to them, and frequently 
viſited my ants, and ſtudied all their actions. Being 


uſed to go to bed very late, I went to ſee them work 
in a moon-ſhiny night; and I did trequently get up 


in the night to take a view of their labours. I 
always found ſome going up and down, and very 


buſy. One would think they never fleep. Every 


body knows that ants come .out of their holes in 
the day time, and expole to the ſun the corn which 
they keep under ground in the night. What ſur- 


prized me at firſt was, my ants never brought out 
their corn but in the night, When the moon did ſhine, 
and kept it under the ground in the day-time, which 


was contrary to what | had ſeen and ſaw practiſed by 


thoſe inſects in other places. I quickly found out the 


reaſon of it. There was a pigeon-hovſe not far 
from thence ; pigeons and birds would have eaten 
their corn, if they had brought it out in the day- 
time : It is highly probable they knew it by expert- 
ence : and I frequently found pigeons and birds in 
ns OE | that 
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that place, when I went to it in a morning: I quickly 


delivered them from thoſe robbers : I frigated the birds 


away with fome pieces of paper tied to the end of a 
ſtring over the window : As for the pigeons, I drove 
them away ſeveral times ; and when they perceived 
that the place was more frequented than before, they 
never came ta it again. What is moſt admirable, and 
what I could hardly believe, if I did not know it by 
experience, is, that theſe ants knew ſome days at- 


ter that they had nothing to fear, and began to lay 


out their corn in the ſun. However I perceived they 
were notfully conyinced of being outof all danger ; for 
they durſt not bring out their proviſions all at once, but 


by degrees, firſt in a ſmall quantity, and without any 


great order, that they might quickly carry them away 


in caſe of any misfortune, watching and looking every 


way. At laſt being perſuaded they had nothing to 
fear, they brought out all their corn, almoſt every 
day, and in good order, and carried it in at night. 

There is a ſtraight hole in every ant's neſt, about. 


half an inch deep; and then it goes down ſloping 


into a place where they have magazines, which I 
take to be a different place from that where they 


reſt and eat. For it is highly improbable that an 


ant, which is a very cleanly inſet, and throws out 
of her neſt all the ſmall remains of the eorn on 
which the feeds, as I have obſerved a thouſand times, 
would fill up her magazine and mix her corn with dirt 
and ordure. „„ CLE Ep 

The corn that is laid up by ants, would ſhoot un- 


der ground, if theſe inſects did not take care to pre- 


vent it. They bite off all the buds before they lay 
It up, and therefore the corn which has lain in their 
neſts, will produce nothing. Any one may eaſily 
make this experiment, and even plainly ſee there is 
no bud in their corn. But though the bud be bitten 
off, there remains another inconvenience, that corn 


muſt needs ſwell and rot under ground ; and therefore 


could be of no uſe for the nouriſhinent of ants. 
Theſe inſects prevent that inconvenience by their la- 
bour and induſtry, and contrive the matter ſo, that 
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corn will keep as dry in their neſts as in our grana- 
ries. 

They gather many ſmall particles of dry earth 
which they bring every day out of their holes, and 
place them round to heat them in the ſun: every 
ant brings a ſmall particle of that earth in her pin- 
cers, lays it by the hole, and then goes and fetches 
another. Thus in leſs than a quarter of an hour, 
one may ſee a vaſt number of ſuch ſmall particles of 
dry earth, heaped up round the hole ; they lay their 
corn under ground upon that earth, and cover it 
with the ſame. They, performed chis work almoſt 
every day, during the heat of the ſun; and tho' the 
Tun went from the window between three and four 
o'clock in the afternoon, they did not remove their 
corn and particles of earth, becauſe the ground was 
very hot, till the heat was over. 

If aay one ſhould think that thoſe animals would 
uſe ſand or ſmall particles of brick or ſtone rather 
than take fo much pains about dry earth, I anſwer, 
that upon ſuch an occaſion, nothing can be more pro- 
per than earth heated by the ſun; corn does not 
keep upon fand: Beſides, a grain of corn that is cut, 
being deprived of its bud, would be filled with ſmall 
ſandy particles that could not eaſily come out. To 

which I add, that ſand conſiſts of ſuch ſmall particles, 
that an ant could not take them up one after another, 
and therefore theſe inſects are to be ſeldom found near 
rivers, or in a very ſandy ground. 

As for the ſmall particles of U and ſtone, the 
leaſt moiſtneſs would join them together, and turn 
them into a kind of maſtick, which thoſe inſects 
could not divide. Thoſe particles ſticking together, 
would not come out of an ant's neſt, and would ſpoil its 
ſymmetry. 

When ants have Ned out thoſe particles of 
earth, they bring out their corn after the ſame man- 
ner, and place it round that earth. Thus one may ſee 
two heaps ſurrounding one hole, one of dry earth, 
and the other of corn; and then they fetch out a re- 


main of dry carth, on which doubtleſs their corn was 
laid up. 
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Thoſe inſects never go about this work, but when 


the weather is clear, and the ſun very hot. I ob- 


ſerved, that thoſe little animals having one day 


brought up their corn about eleven o'clock in the 


forendon, removed it, againſt their uſual cuſtom, be- 
fore one in the afternoon : The fun being very hot, 
and the ſky very clear, I could perceive no reaſon for 


it; but half an hour after the ſky began to overcaſt, 


and there fell a ſmall rain, which the ants foreſaw ; 


whereas the Milan almanack had foretold there would 


be no rain that dax. O 
have ſaid before, that thoſe ants which I did. fo 
particularly conſider, fetch'd their corn out of a gar- 


ret: I went very frequently into that garret There 


was ſome old corn in it, and becauſe every grain was 
not alike, I obſeryed that they choſe the belt. 
I know, by ſeveral experiments, that thoſe little 
animals take great care to provide themſelves with 
wheat when they can find it, and always pick out the 
beſt; but they can make ſhift without it. When they 
can get no wheat, they take rye, oats, millet, and 


even crumbs of bread, but ſeldom any barley, unleſs 
it be in time of great ſcarcity, and when nothing elſe 


can be had. 


Being willing to be informed more particularly of 
their forecaſt and induſtry, I put a ſmall heap in 


a corner of the room where they kept; and to 
prevent their fetching corn out of the garret, I 
ihut up the window, and ſtopt all the holes. Tho' 
ants are very knowing, IJ do not take them to be 
conjurers, and therefore they could not gueſs that I 


had put ſome corn in that room. I perceived for 


ſeveral days that they were much perplexed, and 


went a great way to fetch their proviſions. I was not 


willing for ſome time to make them more eaſy, for 


had a mind to know whether they would at laſt find 


out the treaſure, and ſee it at a great diſtance, and 
whether ſmelling enabled them to know what 1s good 
for their nouriſhment. Thus they were ſome time 


in great trouble, and took a great deal of pains: 


They went up and down a great way looking out for 
ſome grains of corn: They were ſometimes diſap- 
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pointed, and ſometimes they did not like their corn, 

after many long and painful excurſions. What ap- 

peared to me wonderful was, that none of them came 

home without bringing ſomething: One brought a 
rain of wheat, another of rye and oats, or a parti- 

cle of dry earth if the could get nothing elſe. 

The window upon which thoſe ants had made 


their ſettlement, looked into a garden, and was two 


ſtories high. Some went to the further end of the 
garden, others to the fifth ſtory, in queſt of ſome 


corn. It was a very hard journey for them, eſpecially | 


when they came home loaded with a pretty large 
grain of corn, which needs mutt be a heavy bur- 
then for an ant, and as much as ſhe can bear. The 


bringing of that grain, from the middle of the garden 


to the neſt, took np four hours ; whereby one may 
judge of the ſtrength and prodigious labour of thoſe 
animals. It appears from thence, that an ant works 
as hard as a man, who ſhiould carry a very heavy load 
upon his thoulders almoſt every day for the ſpace of 
four leagues. *T1s true, thoſe inſects do not take ſo 


much pains upon a flat ground ; but then how great 


is the hardſhip of a poor ant, when ſhe carries a 
grain of corn to the fecond tory, climbing up a wall 


with her head downwards? None can have a true 


notion of it, unleſs they ſee thoſe little animals at 
work in ſuch a ſituation. The frequent ſtops they 
make in the moſt convenient places, are a plain in- 


__ vication of their wearineſls. Some of them were 
itrangely perplexed, and could not get to their jour- 


ney's "end. In fuch a caſe, the ſtrongeſt ants, or 


thoſe that are not ſo weary, having carried their corn 
to their neſt, came down again to help them. Some 


are ſo unfortunate as to fall down with their load, 
when they are almoſt come home: When this happens, 
they feldom loſe their corn, but carry it up again. 


1 ſaw one of the ſmalleſt carrying a large grain of 


wheat with incredible pains: When the came to the 


box where the neſt was, the made ſo much haſte, 


that the fell down with her load, after a very labo- 
rious march: Such an unhappy accident would have 
vexed 
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vexed a philoſopher. I went down and found her 
with the fame corn in her paws ; the was ready to 
climb up again: The ſame misfortune happened to 
her three times: Sometimes ſhe fell into the middle 
of her way, and ſometimes higher ; but the never let 


go her hold, and was not diſcouraged. At length her 


ſtrength failed her; ſhe ſtopt, and another helped 
to carry her load, which was one of the largeſt and 
fineſt grains of wheat that an ant can carry. It 


happens ſometimes, that a corn flips out of their 
paws when they are climbing up: They take hold of 
it again, when they can find it; otherwiſe they look 
for another, or take ſomething elſe, being athamed to 
return to their neſt without bringing ſomething : This 

have experienced, by taking away the grain they 


have looked for. All theſe experiments may eaſily 


be made by any one: They do not require ſo great a 
patience as that of ants, but few people are capable of 


it. 
GVUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 156. 


Go to the ant, thou ſluggard; conſider her ways, 
and be wiſe,” e 


It has been obſerved by writers of morality, that 
in order to quicken human induſtry, providence has 


to contrived, that our daily food is not to be pro- 


cured without much pain and labour. The chaſe 


of birds and beaſts, the ſeveral arts of fiſhing, with 


all the different kinds of agriculture, are neceſſary 
tcenes of buſineſs, and give employment to the 


greateſt part of mankind. If we look into the brute 


creation, we find its individuals employed in a 
painful and laborious way of life, to procure a ne- 
ceſſary ſubſiſtance for themſelves, or thoſe that grow 


up under them: The prefervation of their being, is 
the whole buſineſs of it. An idle man is therefore a 


monſter in the creation: All nature is buſy about 
him: Every animal he ſees reproaches him. Let 


tuch a man, who lies as a burden or dead weight 
npon the ſpecies, and contributes nothing either to 
the riches of the commonwealth, or to the mainte- 
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nance of himſelf or family, conſider that inſtinct with 
which providence has endowed the ant, and by which 
is exhibited an example of induſtry to rational crea- 
tures. This is ſet forth under many ſurprizing inſtan- 
ces in the paper of yeſterday, and in the concluſion of 
that narrative, which is as follows.  _ 
„Thus my ants were forced to make ſhift for a 
l:velyhood, when I had ſhut up the garret, out of 
which they uſed to fetch their proviſions. At laſt be- 
ing ſenſible that 1t would be a long time before they 


could diſcover the fmall heap of corn which I had 


laid up for them. I reſolved to ſhew it them. 
In order to know how far their ingenuity could 
reach, I contrived an expedient which had good ſuc- 


ceſs. The thing will appear incredible to thoſe who 


never conſidered, that all animals of the ſame kind, 
which form a ſociety, are more knowing than others, 
I took one of the largeſt ants, and threw her upon 
that ſmall heap of wheat. She was ſo glad to find 
| herſelf at liberty, than ſhe ran away to her neſt, 
without carrying off a grain; but ſhe obſerved it: 
For in an hour after, all my ants, had notice given them 


of ſuch a proviſion, and | ſaw moſt of them very buſy 


in carrying away the corn I had laid up in the room. 
leave it to you to judge, whether it may not be ſaid, 
that they have a particular way of communicating their 
knowledge to one another; tor otherwiſe, how can 
they know, ong or two hours after, that there was 


corn in the place?” It was quickly exhauſted; andI 
put in more, but in a ſmall quantity, to know the true 


extent of their appetite or prodigious avarice ; for J 
make no doubt but they lay up proviſions againſt the 
winter. We read it in holy ſcripture ; a thouſand ex- 


_ periments teach us the ſame; and I do not believe that 


any experiments have been made that ſhow the con- 
trary. 8 . 8 1 
I have ſaid before that there were three ants neſts 


in that box or parterre, which formed, if I may ſay 


ſo, three different cities, governed by the fame laws, 


and obſerving the ſame order, and the fame cuttoms. 
However, there was this difference, that the in- 
habitants of one of thoſe holes, ſeemed to be more 


knowing 
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knowing and induſtrious than their neighbours. The 
ants of that neſt were diſpoſed in better order; their 
corn was finer ; they had a greater plenty of provi- 
fions ; their neſts were furniſhed with more inhabitants, 
and they were bigger and ſtronger ; it was the princi- 
pal and capital neſt. Nay, I obſerved that thoſe ants 


were diftinguithed from the reſt, and had ſome pre- 


eminence over them. 


Though the box full of earth, where the ants, had 


made their ſettlement, was generally free from rain; 


yet it rained ſometimes upon it, when a certain wind 
blew. It was a great inconvenience for thoſe 1n- 


ſets: Ants are afraid of water: and when they go 
a great way in queſt of proviſions, and are ſurprized 
by the rain, they ſhelter themſelves under ſome tile, 
or ſomething elſe, and do not come out until the rain 


is over. The ants of the principal neſt found out a 
wonderful expedient to keep out the rain: There 


was a fmall piece of a flat ſlate, which they laid over 


the hole of their neſt in the day time, when they 
foreſaw it would rain, and almoſt every night: Above 


fifty of theſe little animals, eſpecially of the ſtrongeſt, 


ſurrounded that piece of flate, and drew it equally 
in wonderful order: They removed it in the morn- 


ing, and nothing could be more curious than to ſee 


thoſe little animals about ſuch a work. They had 
made the ground uneven about their neſt, in ſo much 


that the ſſate did not lye flat upon it, but left a free 


paſſage underneath. The ants in the two other neſts 
did not ſo well ſucceed in keeping out the rain: 


They laid over the hole ſeveral pieces of dry plai- 
ſter, one upon the other; but they were ſtill troubled 
with rain, and the next day they took a world 
of pains to repair the damage. Hence it is, that 
thoſe inſects are frequently found under tiles, where 
they ſettle themſelves to avoid the rain. Their neſts 


are at al} times covered with thoſe tiles, without any 


incumbrance ; and they lay out their corn and dry 


earth in the ſun, about the tiles, as one may ſee 


every day. I took care to cover the two ants neſts, 


that were troubled with the rain; as for the capital 
| Cabs» neſt, 
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neſt, there was no need of exereiſing my charity to- 
wards it. = 
M. de la Loubere ſays, in his relation of Siam, that 
in a certein part of that kingdom, which lies open 
to great inundations, all the ants make their ſettle- 
ment upon trees: No ants neſts are to be ſeen 
any where elſe. I need not inſert here what that 
author ſays about thoſe inſects; you may ſee his re- 
lation. 
Here follows a curious experiment which I made 
upon the ſame ground where I had three ants neſts : 
I undertook a fourth, and went about it in the fol- 
lowing manner: In the corner of a kind of a terras, 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the box, I found a hole 
in the box ſwarming with ants, much larger than thoſe 
I had already ſeen : but they were not ſo well pro- 
vided with corn, nor under fo good a government : 
I made a hole in the box like that of an ant's neſt, 
and laid as it were the foundation of a new city: 
Afterwards J got as many ants as I could out of the 
neſt in the terras, and put them into a bottle, to 
give them a new habitation in my box, becauſe I 
was afraid they would return to the terras. I de- 
ſtroyed their old neſt, pouring boiling water into the 
hole to kill thote ants that remained in it. In the 
next place, I filled the new hole with the ants that 
were in the bottle; but none of them would ſtay in it; 
they went away in leſs than two hours; which made 
me believe that it was impoſſible to make a fourth ſet- 
tlement in my box. : . 
I wo or three days after, going accidentally over the 
terras, I was very much turprized to fee the ants 
neſt, which I had deſtroyed, very artfully repaired. 
I reſolved then to deſtroy it entirely, and to ſettle 
thoſe ants in my box. To ſucceed in my deſign, I 
put fome brimſtone and gun-powder into their 
hole, and ſprung a mine, whereby the whole neſt 
was overthrown : And then I carried as many ants 
as I could get, into the place which I defigned for 
them. It happened to be a very rainy day, and it 
rained all night, and therefore they remained in the 
new hole all that time, In the morning, when the 


rain 
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rain was over, moſt of them went away to repair 
their old habitation ; but finding it impracticable, by 
reaſon of the ſmell of the brimſtone and powder, 
which kills them, they came back again, and ſettled in 
the place I had appointed for them. 
acquainted with their neighbours, and received from 
them all manner of aſſiſtance out of their holes. As 
for the inſide of their neſt, none but themſelves were 
concerned in it, according to thoſe inviolable laws 
eſtabliſhed among thoſe animals. 5 

An ant never goes into any other neſt but her own, 
and if the ſhould venture to do it, ſhe would be ſe— 
verely puniſhed. I have often taken an ant out of her 
neſt and put her into another, but ſhe quickly came 
out, being warmly purſued by two or three other 


ants. I have often frighted ſome ants with my fin- 


gers, and purſued them as far as another hole, ſtop- 
ping all the paſſages to prevent their going to their 
own neſt. It was very natural for them to fly into 


the next hole: Many a man would not be fo cau- 


tious, and would throw himſelf out of the windows, 
or into a well; if he were purſued by aſſaſſins; but 


the ants I am ſpeaking of, avoided going into any 


hole but their own, and rather tried all other ways 
of making their eſcape. They never fled into ano- 
ther neſt but at the laſt extremity : and ſometimes 
rather choſe to be taken, as I have often experienced. 
"Tis therefore an inviolable cuſtom among thoſe in- 


ſes, not to go into any other hole but their own. 
They don't exerciſe hoſpitality, but they are very ready 
to help one another out of their holes. They put 


down their loads at the entrance of a neighbouring 
neſt, and thoſe that live in it, carry them in. They 
keep up a ſort of trade among themſelves ; and it 


is not true that thoſe inſets are not for lending. © 


know the contrary: They lend their corn, they 


make ee they are always ready to ſerve one 


another; and I can aſſure you, more time and pa- 


tience would have enabled me to obſerve a thouſand 


things more curious and wonderful than what J have 
mentioned. For inſtance, how they lend and recover 
their loans ; whether it be 1n the ſame quantity or 


with 


hey quickly grew 
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with uſury; Whether they pay the ſtrangers that 
work for them, &c. I don't think it impoſſible to 
examine all thoſe things; and it would be a great 
curioſity to know by what maxims they govern 

themſelves; perhaps ſuch a knowledge might be of 
ſome uſe to uus. . 

They are never attacked by any enemies in a body, 
as it is reported of bees: Their only fear proceeds 
from birds, which ſometimes eat their corn, when 
they lay it out in the ſun; but they keep it under 
ground, when they are afraid of thieves. Tis ſaid 
ſome birds eat them, but I never ſaw any inſtance of 
it. They are alſo infeſted by ſmall worms; but they 
turn them out, and kill them. I obſerved that they 
puniſhed thoſe ants which probably had been wanting 
to their duty; nay, ſometimes they killed them, 
which they did in the following manner: Three or 
four ants fell upon one, and pulled her ſeveral ways, 

*till ſhe was torn to 1 Generally ſpeaking, they 
live very quietly, from whence J infer, they have a 
very ſevere diſcipline among them to keep ſo good an 
order, or that they are great lovers of peace, if they 
have no occaſion for any diſcipline. LT 

Was there ever a greater union in any common 
wealth? Every thing is common among them, which. 
is not to be ſeen any where elſe. Bees, of which we 
are told ſuch wonderful things, have each of them 
a hole in their hives; their honey is their own ; 
every bee minds her own concerns ; the ſame ma 
be ſaid of all other animals. They frequently fight, 

to deprive one another of their portion : It is not ſo 

with ants ; they have nothing of their own ; a grain 
of corn, which an ant carries home, is depoſited in 
a common ſtock : It is not for her own uſe, but for the 
good of the whole community. There is no diſtinction 
| Unc a private and a common intereſt: An ant ne- 
ver works for herſelf, but for the ſociety. y. 

Whatever misfortune happens to them, their care 
and induſtry find out a remedy for it; nothing diſ- 
courages them. If you deſtroy their neſts, they will 
be repaired in two days. Any body may fee how 
diffcult it is to drive them out of their habitations, 
155 | , without 
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without deſtroying the inhabitants; for as long as 
they are left, they will maintain their ground. 1 had 
almoſt forgot to tell you, fir, that Mercury is mortal 
poiſon for them, and that it is the moſt effectual way 
of deſtroying thoſe inſects. I can do ſomething for 
them in this caſe: Perhaps you may hear in a little 
time that I have reconciled them to Mercury, 

GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 157. 
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T muſt be owned, that fear is a very powerful 
paſſion, ſince it is eſteemed one of the greateſt of 
virtues to ſubdue it: It being implanted in us for our 
_ preſervation, it is no wonder it ſticks cloſe to us as 
loa as we have any thing we are willing to preſerve. 
But as life and all its enjoyments would be ſcarce 
worth the keeping, if we were under a perpetual dread 


of loſing them, it is the buſineſs of religion and philo- 


ſophy to free us from all unneceſſary anxieties, and 

direct our fear to its proper object. 5 
If we conſider the painfulneſs of this paſſion and 

tke violent effects it produces, we ſhall ſee how dan- 


gerous it is to give way to it upon flight occaſions, 


dome have frighted themſelves into madneſs, others 
have given up their lives to theſe apprehenſions. The 
ſtory of a man who grew grey in the ſpace of one 
night's anxiety, Is very famous. | 


— 


* O Nox! quam longa es, que facis una ſenem. 


Theſe apprehenfions, if they proceed from a con- 
ſcientiouſneſs of guilt, are the ſad warnings of reaſon; 
and may excite our pity, but admit of no remedy. 
When the hand of the Almighty is viſibly lifted 


againſt the impious, the heart of mortal man can- 
not withſtand him. We have this paſſion ſublimely 


repreſented in the puniſhment of the Egyptians, tor- 
mented with the plagues of darkneſs, in the Apocry- 
ph book of Wiſdom aſcribed to Solomon. For when 
© unrighteous men thought to oppreſs the holy na- 
tion, they being ſhut up in their houſes, and fet- 
_ ** tered with the Pods of a long night, lay there 
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e exiled from the eternal providence. For while they 
ſuppoſed to lye hid in their ſecret fins, they were 
fſcattered under a dark veil of forgetfulneſs, being 
J horridly aſtoniſhed and troubled with ſtrange appa- 
„ ritions.— For wickedneſs condemned by her own 
witneſs, is very timorous, and being oppreſſed with 
conſcience, always forecaſteth grievous things. For 
fear is nothing elſe but a betraying of the ſuccours 
«« which reaſon offereth : For the whole world ſhined 
with clear light, and none were hindered in their 
labour. Over them only was ſpread a heavy light, 
an image of that darkneſs which ſhould afterwards 
receive them; but yet were they unto themfelyes 
more grievous than the darkneſs.” 
To fear ſo juſtly grounded, no remedy can be 
propoſed ; but a man who hath no great guilt hang- 
Ing upon his mind, who walks 1n the plain path of 
juſtice and integrity, and yet either by natura! com- 
plexion or confirmed prejudices, or neglect of ſerious 
reflection, (ſuffers himſelf to be moved by this abject 
and unmanly paſſion) would do well to conſider, 
that there is nothing which deſerves his fear, but that 
beneficent being who is his friend, his protector, his 
father. Were this one thought ſtrongly fixed in 
the mind, what calamity would be dreadtul? What 
load can infamy lay upon us, when we are ſure of 
the approbation of him who muſt repay the diſgrace _ 
of a moment with the glory of eternity? What 
ſharpneſs is there in pain and diſeaſes, when they 
only haſten us on to the pleaſures that will never 
fade? What ſting is in death, when we are aſſured 
it is only the beginning of life? A man who lives fo, 


cc 


as not to fear to die, is inconſiſtent with himſelf, if he 


delivers himſelf up to any incidental anxiety. 
The intrepidity of a juſt good man is fo nobly ſet 
forth by Horace, that it eannot be too often repeated. 


The man reſolv'a and ſteady to his truſt, 
Inflexible to ill, and, obſtinately juſt ; 
May the rude rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, 
Their ſenſeleſs clamours and tumultuous cries : 


The 
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The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 


And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice defies, 
Ane with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. 
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Not the rough whirlwind that deforms 

Adria's black gulph, and vexes it with ſtorms ; 
The ſtubborn virtue of his ſoul can move, 

Nor the red arm of angry Jove, 

That flings the thunder from the ſky, 

And gives it rage to roar, and ſtrength to fly. 
Shold the whole frame of nature round him break, 
In ruin and confuſion hurI'd, | 

He unconcern'd would hear the mighty crack, 
And ſtand ſecure amidſt the falling world. 


The vanity of fear may be yet farther illuſtrated, 
if we reflect, e 
Fir ſt, What we fear may not come to paſs: No 


human ſcheme can be ſo accurately projected, but 
ſome little circumſtance intervening may ſpoil it. He 


who directs the heart of man at his pleaſure, and un- 
derſtands the thoughts long before, may, by ten thou- 
ſand accidents, or an immediate change in the inclina- 
tions of men, diſconcert the moſt ſubtile project, and 
turn it to the benefit of his own ſervants. ” 


In the next place we ſhould conſider, though the 


evil we imagine would come to paſs, it may be much 
more ſupportable than it appeared to be. As there 1s 
no ſtate of life without its calamities, ſo there 1s no 
adverſity without its benefits. Alk the great and 
powerful, if they do not feel the pangs of envy and 
ambition. Enquire of the poor and needy, if they 
have not tafted the ſweets of quiet and contentment, 
Even under the pains of body, the infidelity of friends, 
or the mĩſconſtructions put upon our laudable ac- 
tions, our minds (when for ſome time accuſtomed to 


theſe preſſures) are ſenſible of thofe flowings of com- 


fort the preſent reward of a pious reſignation. The 


evils of this life appear like rocks and precipices, 


rugged and barren at a diſtance ; but at our nearer 


approach we find little fruitful ſpots, and refreſhing 


ſprings, mixed with the harſhneſs and defermity © 
nature... | | 
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In the laſt place, we comfort ourſelves with this 
conſideration, that, as the thing feared may not reach 
us, ſo we may not reach what we fear. Our lives 
may not extend to that dreadful point which we have 
in view. He who knows our failings, and will not 
ſuffer us to be tempted beyond our ſtrength, is often 
pleaſed in his tender ſeverity, to ſeparate the foul from 
its body and miſeries together. 
I we look forward to him for help, we ſhall never 
be in danger of falling down thoſe precipices, which 
our imagination 1s apt to create. Like thoſe who 
walk upon a line, if we keep our eye fixed upon one 
point, we may ſtep forward. ſecurely ; whereas an 
imprudent or cowardly glance on either ſide, will in- 
fallibly deſcroy us. 3 3 


Scr ATok, Vol. VIII. No. 615. 


A-PFARITION . 

T a little diſtance from Sir Roger's houſe, 
A among the ruins of an old abbey, there 1s a 
long walk of aged elms; which are ſhot up ſo very 
high, that when one paſſes under them, the rooks 
and crows that reſt upon the tops of them, ſeem to 
be cawing in another region. I am very much de- 
| Iighted with this ſort of Noiſe, which I conſider as a 

Kind of natural Prayer to that Being who ſupplies the 
Wants of his whole Creation, and who, in the beau- 
tiful language of the Pſalms, ſeedeth the young 

ravens that call upon him. I like this retirement 
the better, becauſe of an ill report it lies under of 
being haunted ; for which reaſon, (as I have been told 
by the family) no living creature walks in it beſides 
the chaplain, My good friend the butler, deſired me, 
with a grave face not to venture myſelf in it after ſun- 
ſet, for that one of the footmen had been almoſt 
frightened out of his wits, by a ſpirit that appeared 

to him in the ſhape of a black horſe without an head: 
to which he added, about a month ago, one of the 
maids coming home late that way with a pail of milk 


upon her head, heard ſuch a ruſtling among the buſhes, 
that ſhe let it fall. 5 | 


L was 
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] was taking a walk in the place laſt night, between 
the hours of nine and ten, and could not but fancy it 


one of the moit proper ſcenes in the world for a ghoſt 


to appear in. 'The ruins of the abbey are ſcattered 
up and down on every fide, and half covered with ivy 


and elder-bujhes, the harbours of ſeveral ſolitary birds, 


which ſeldom make their appearance until the duſk of 


the evening. The place was formerly a church-yard, 


and has ſtill ſeveral marks in it of graves and tomb- 
ſtones : there is ſuch an echo among the whole ruins 
and walks, that if you ſtamp but a little louder than 
ordinary, you hear the ground repeat it, At the ſame 
time the walk of elms, with the croaking of the ravens, 


which from time to time are heard from the tops of. 


them, looks exceedingly ſolemn and venerable. ITheſe 
objects naturally raiſe ſeriouſneſs and attention; and 


when night heightens the awfulneſs of the place, and 
pours out her ſupernumerary horrors upon every thing 
in it, I do not in the leaſt wonder that weak minds fill 


it with ſpectres and apparitions. _ 
Mr. Locke, in his chapter of the aſſociation of Ideas, 
has very curious remarks to ſhew how by the preju- 


dice of education, one idea often introduces into the 


mind, a whole ſet that bear no reſemblance to one 
another in the nature of things. Among ſeveral ex- 
amples of this kind; he produces the following inſtance: 
© The ideas of goblins and ſpirits, have really no more 


to do with darkneſs than light. Yet let a fooliſh maid 


inculcate theſe often on the mind of a child, and raiſe 
them there together, poſſibly he ſhall never again be 


able to ſeparate them ſo long as he lives, but darkneſs 


ſhall ever afterwards bring with it thoſe frightful ideas, 
and they ſhall be ſo joined, that he can no more bear 
the one than the other.“ As I was walking in this ſoli- 


tude, where the dulk of the evening conſpired with ſo 


many other occaſions of terror, I obſerved a cow not far 
from me, which an imagination that is apt to ſtartle, 

might eaſily have conſtrued into a black horſe without 
an head; and ] dare ſay the poor footman loſt his wits. 
upon fuch an occaſion, 8 
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92 The BE AUT IE Ss of : 
My friend, Sir Roger, has often told me, with a 
great deal of mirth, that at his firſt coming to his 
eſtate, he found three parts of his houſe almoſt uſelefs ; 
that the beſt room in it had the reputation of being 
haunted, and by that means was locked up ; that 
noiſes had been heard in his long gallery, ſo that he 
could not get a ſeryant to enter 1t after eight of the 
clock at night. That the door of one of his chambers 
was locked up, becauſe there went a ſtory, that a butler 
formerly had hanged himſelf in it; and that his mother, 
Who lived to a very great age, had ſhut up half the 
rooms in the houſe, in which either her huſband, a ſon, 
or a daughter had died. The knight ſeeing his habita- 
tion reduced to ſo ſmall a compaſs, and himſelf in a 
manner ſhut out of his own houſe, upon the death of his 
Mother, ordered all the apartments to be flung open, 
and exorciſed by his chaplain, who lay in every room 
one after another, and by that means diſſipated the fears 
which had fo long reigned in the family. 3 
I ſhould not have been thus particular upon theſe 
ridiculous horrors, did not I find them fo very much 
prevail in the country. At the ſame time I think a 
perſon who is thus terrified with the imagination of 


ghoſts and ſpectres, much more reaſonable, than one 


who contrary to the reports of all hiſtorians, ſacred and 
prophane, antient and modern, and to the traditions of 
all nations, thinks the appearance of fpirits fabu- 
| Tous and groundleſs. Could I not give myſelf up to this 
general teſtimony of mankind, I ſhould to the re- 
lation of particular perſons now living, and whom I 
cannot diſtruſt in other matters of fact. I might here 
add, that not only the hiſtorians, to whom we may 
join the poets, but likewiſe the philoſophers of an- 
tiquity have favoured this opinion. Lucretius himſelf, 
though by the courſe of his philoſophy he was obliged 
to maintain, that the ſoul did not exiſt ſeparate from 
the body, makes no doubt of the reality of appa- 
ritions, and that men have often appeared after their 
death. This I think very remarkable; he was ſo 
preſſed with the matter of fact which he could not 
have the confidenee to deny, that he was forced to 
| 5 5 account 
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account for it by one of the moſt abſurd unphiloſophi- 
cal notions, that was ever ſtarted. He tells us, that 
the ſurfaces of all bodies, are perpetually flying off 
from their reſpective bodies, one after another; and 
that thoſe ſurfaces, or thin caſes, that included each 
other whilſt they were joined in the body, like the 
coats of an onion, are ſometimes ſeen intire when 
they are ſeparated from it, by which means we often 
behold the ſhapes and bodies of perſons who are either 
dead or abſent. X 5 | PE 
I ſhall diſmiſs this paper, with a ſtory out of Joſe- 
phus, not fo much for the ſake of the ſtory itſelf, as 
for the moral refleQions with which the author con- 
cludes it, and which I ſhall here ſet down in his own 
words, Glaphyra, the daughter of King Archelaus, 
after the deach of her two firſt hufbands (being mar- 
ried to a third, who was brother to her firſt huſband, 
and fo paſſionately in love with her, that he turned off 
his former wife to make room for this marriage) had 
a very odd kind of a dream. She fancied that ſhe ſaw 
her firſt huſband coming towards her, and that ſhe em- 
braced him with great tenderneſs, who in the midft 
of the pleaſures the expreſt at the ſight of him, 
reproached her after the following manner : Glaphyra, 
fays he, thou haſt made good the old ſaying, that 
women are not to be truſted. Was I not the. huſband. 
of thy virginity ? Have I not children by thee? How 
couldſt thou forget thy love ſo far, as to enter into a 
ſecond marriage, and after that into a third; nay, to 
take for thy huſband a man who has ſo thamefully 
crept into the bed of his brotaer? However, for the 
ſake of our paſs'd loves, I thall free thee from thy 
preſent reproach, and make thee mine for ever. Gla- 
phyra told this dream to ſeveral women of her ac- 
quaintance, and died foon aſter. I thought this ſtory 
might not be impertinent in this place: beſides, that, 
the example deſerves to be taken notice of, as it con- 
tains a moſt certain proof of the immortality of the 
Soul, and of divine providence. If any man thinks 
theſe facts incredible, let him enjoy his own opinion 
himſelf, but let him not diſturb the opinion of others, 
who 
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94 The BRBAUTIIE S of 
who by inſtances of this nature are excited to the 
ſtudy of virtue. 3 | 

OPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 110. L. 


APPEARANCES: 


; 'S HREMYLUS, who was an old and good man, 


and withal exceeding poor, being deſirous to leave 


| ſome riches to his fon, conſults the oracle of Apollo 


upon the ſubject. The oracle bids him follow the 


firſt man he ſhould ſee coming out of the temple. 


The perſon he chanced to ſee, was to appearance an 


old ſordid blind man; but upon his following him from 


place to place, he at laſt found by his own confeſſion, 
that he was Plutus the God of riches, and that he was 
juſt come out of the houſe of a miſer. Plutus further 


told him, that when he was a boy, he uſed to declare, 
that as ſoon as he came to age, he would diſtribute 
wealth to none but virtuous and juſt men; upon 


which Jupiter conſidering the conſequences of ſuch a2 
reſolution, took his ſight away from him, and left 
him to ſtroll about in the world in the blind condition 
wherein Chremylus beheld him. With much ado Chre- 


mylus prevailed with him to go to his houſe, where 
he met an old woman in a tattered raiment, who had 
been his gueſt for many years, and whoſe name was 
Poverty. The old woman refuſing to turn out fo 


eaſily as he would have her, he threatened not only to 


baniſh her his own houſe, but out of all Greece, if ſhe 


made any more words about the matter. Poverty, on 
this occafion, pleads her own cauſe very notably, 
and repreſents to her old landlord, that ſhould ſhe be 


driven out of the country, all their trade, arts, and 


ſciences would be driven out with her; and that if 
every one was rich, they would never be ſupplied with 
thoſe pomps, ornaments, and conveniencies of life 


which made riches deſirable. She likewiſe repre- 


ſented to him the ſeveral advantages the beſtowed 
upon her votaries in regard to their ſhape, their 
health, and their activity, by preſerving them from 
gouts, dropſies, unwieldineſs and intemperance. But 
whatever the had to ſay for herſelf, the was at __ 
1 | | force 
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forced to troop off. Chremylus immediately conſidered 
how he might reſtore Plutus to his fight, and in order 
to it, conveyed him to the temple of AÆſculapius, who 
was famous for cures and miracles of this nature. By 
this means the deity recovered his eyes, and began 
to make a right ute of them, by enriching every one 
that was diſtinguiſhed by piety towards the gods, and 
juſtice towards men; and at the ſame time by taking 
away his gifts from the impious and undeſerving. 
This produces ſeveral merry incidents, till in the laſt 
act Mercury deſcends with great complaints from the 
gods, that ſince the good men were grown rich, they 
had received no facrifices, which 1s confirmed by a 
prieſt of Jupiter, who enters with a remonſtrance, 
that ſince this late innovation, he was reduced to a 
ſtarving condition, nd could not live upon his office. 
Chremylus, who in the beginning of the play was re- 
ligious in his poverty, concludes it with a propoſal 
which was reliſhed by all the good men who were 
crown rich as himſelf, that they thould carry Plutus 
in a ſolemn proceſſion to the temple, and inſtal him in 
the place of Jupiter. VVV 
This allegory inſtructed the Athenians in two points, 
firſt as it indicated the conduct of providence in its or- 
dinary diſtributions of wealth, and in the next place, 
as it ſhewed the great tendency of riches to corrupt 
the morals of thoſe who poſſeſſed them. ES 
___ DPECTAT0R, Vol. VI. No. 464. C. 


Ar r ETI TES. 


T AM now in the ſixty- fifth year of my age, and 
having been the greater part of my days a man of 
pleaſure, the decay of my faculties is a ſtagna tion of 
my life: but how is it, fir, that my appetites are in- 
creaſed upon me with the loſs of power to gratify 
them? I write this like a criminal, to warn people 
do enter upon what reſormation they pleaſe to make 
in themſelves in their youth, and not expect they ſhall 
be capable of it from a fond opinion that ſome have 
often in their mouths, that if we do not leave our de 
fires, they will leave us. It is far otherwiſe ; I am 
now 
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now as vain in my dreſs, and as flippant if I fee 4 
pretty woman, as when in my youth I ſtood upon 
the bench in the pit to ſurvey the whole circle of beau- 
ties. The folly is ſo extravagant with me, and Igo on 
with ſo little check of my defires or reſignation of 
them, that I can aſſure you, I very often, merely to 
entertain my own thoughts, fit with my ſpectac les 
on, writing love letters to the beauties that have 
been long * in their graves. This is to warm my 
heart with the faint memory of delights which were 
once agreeable to me; but how much happier would 
my life have been now, if I could have looked back 
on any worthy action done my country; if I had laid 
out that which I have profuſed in luxury and wan- 
tonneſs, in acts of generoſity and charity? I have 
lived a bachelor to this day ; and inſtead of a nume- 
rous offspring, with which in the regular way of life 
I might poſſibly have delighted myſelf, I have only to 
amuſe myſelf with the repetition of old ſtories and 
intrigues, which no one will believe Jever was con- 
cerned in. I do not know whether you have treated of 
it or not, but you cannot fall upon a better ſubject, 
than that on the art of growing old. In ſuch a lec- 
ture you muſt propoſe, that no one ſet his heart upon 


what is tranſient ; that beauty grows wrinkled while we 


are gazing at it. The witty man ſinks into an hu- 
mourift imperceptibly, for want of reflecting that all 
things around him are in a flux, and continually 
changing. Thus he is in the ſpace of ten or fifteen 
years, ſurrounded by a new ſet of people, whoſe 
manners are as natural to them as his delights, me- 
thod of thinking, and mode of living, were formerly 
to him and his friends: but the miſchief is, he looks 


uvpon the ſame kind of errors which he himſelf was 


guilty of, with an eye of ſcorn, and with that fort 
of ill-will which men entertain againſt each other for 
different opinions. Thus a crazy conſtitution, and an 
uneaſy mind, is fretted with vexatious paſſions, for 
young men doing fooliſhly what it is folly to do at 
all. Dear ſir, this is my preſent ſtate of mind; I 
hate thoſe I ſhould laugh at, and envy thoſe 1 ſhould 
contemn, The time of youth and vigorous _ 
| hoo 
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hood paſſed the way in which J have diſpoſed of it, is 
attended with theſe conſequences; but to thoſe who 
live and paſs away life as they ought, all parts of it 
are equally pleaſant, only the memory of good and 
wotthy actions, is a feaſt which muſt give a quicker 
relith to the foul, than ever it could taſte in the higheſt 
enjoyments or jollities of youth. As for me, if I ſit 
down in my great chair, and begin to ponder, the 
vagaries of a child are not more ridiculous than the 
circumſtances which are heaped up in my memory ; 
fine gowns, country dances, ends of tunes, inter- 
rupted converſations, and midnight quarrels, are what 
muſt neceſſarily compoſe my ſoliloquy. I beg of you 


to print this, that ſome ladies of my acquaintance, 


and my years, may be perſuaded to wear warm night- 
caps this cold ſeaſon, and that my old friend Jack Jau- 
dry may buy him a cane, and not limp with the air of 


a ſtrut. I muſt add to all this, that if it were not for 


oue pleaſure, which I thought a very mean one till 
of very late years, I ſhould have no one great ſatis- 


faction left; but if I live to the 1oth of March 1714. 


and all my ſecurities are good, I thall be worth fifty 
thouſand pounds. | OS 
Jam, Sir, | 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Jack Ar TERDAx. 


SrECTAT OR, Vol. IV. No. 260. T. 


Nature has implanted in us two very ſtrong de- 


fires. Hunger for the preſervation of the individual, 


and luſt for the ſupport of the ſpecies ; or, to ſpeak 
more intelligibly, the former to continue our own per- 
ſons, and the latter to introduce others into the world. 
According as men behave themſelves with regard to 
thoſe appetites, they are above or below the beaſts of 
the field, which are incited by them without choice or 
reflection. But reaſonable creatures correct their in- 
centives, and improve them into elegant motives of 
friendſhip and ſociety. It is chiefly from this homely 
foundation, that we are under the neceſſity of ſeek- 
ing for the agreeable companion and honourable 


miſtreſs. By the cultivation of art and reaſon, our 
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wants are made pleaſures, and the gratification of our 
deſires, under proper reſtrictions, a work no way be- 
low our nobleſt faculties. The wiſeſt man may main- 
tain his character, and yet conſider in what manner 
he ſhall beſt entertain his friend or divert his miſtreſs: 
nay, it is ſo far from being a degradation to him, that 
he can in no other inſtance ſhew ſo true a taſte of his 
life or his fortune. What concerns one of the above- 
mentioned appetites, as it is elevated into love, I 
ſhall have abundant occaſion to diſcourſe of, before 
I have provided for the numberleſs crowd of damſels 
T have propoſed to take care of. The ſubject of the 
-preſent paper, ſhall be that part of ſociety which owes 
its beginning to the common neceflity of hunger. 
When that is conſidered as the ſupport of our being, 
we may take in under the ſame head, thirſt alſo, other- 
wiſe when we are purſuing the glutton, the drunkard 
may make his eſcape. The true choice of our diet 
and our companions at it, ſeems to conſiſt in that 
which contributes moſt to chearfulneſs and refreſh- 
ment: And theſe are beſt conſulted by fimplicity in 
the food and fincerity in the company. By this 
rule, are in the firſt place excluded from pretence to 
happineſs, all meals of ſtate and ceremony which 
are performed in dumb ſhow and greedy ſullenneſs. 
At the boards of the great, they ſay, you ſhall have 
'2 number attending with as great habits and coun- 
tenances as the gueſts, which circumſtance only muſt 
deſtroy the whole pleaſure of the repaſt : For if fuch 
attendants are introduced for the dignity of their ap- 
-pearance, modeſt minds are ſhocked by conſidering 
them as ſpectators, or elſe look upon them as equals, 
for whoſe ſervitude they are in a kind of fuffering. 
It may be here added, that the ſumptuous fide-board 
to an ingenious eye, has more the air of an altar than 
a table. The next abſurd way of enjoying ourſelves 
at meals is, where the bottle is bed without being 
called for, where humour W appetite, and 
the good company are 400 dull or too merry to know 
any enjoyment of their ſenſes. _ 
Tho' this part of time is abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſuſtain life, it muſt be alſo conſidered, that life itſelf 
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is to the endleſs being of man, but what a meal is to 


this life, not valuable for itſelf but for the purpoſes 
of it. If there be any truth in this, the expence of 


many hours this way is ſomewhat unaccountable, and 


placing too much thought either in too great ſump- 
tuouſneſs and elegance in this matter, or wallowing in 
noiſe and riot at it, are both, tho' not equally unac- 
countable. I have often conſidered thoſe different peo- 
ple with very 8 
them with the diſtinction of the eaters and ſwallow- 
ers. The eaters ſacrifice all their ſenſe and under- 
ſtanding to this appetite. The fwallowers burry them- 
ſelves out of both, without pleaſing this or any other 


reat attention, and always Ypeak of 


appetite at all. The latter are improved brutes, the 


former degenerated men. I have ſometimes thought 


it could not be improper to add to my dead and living 


men, perſons in an intermediate ſtate of humanity, 


under the appellation of dozers. The dozers are a 
ſet, who inſtead of keeping their appetites in ſub- 


jection, live in ſubjection to them: Nay, they 


are ſo truly flaves to them, that they keep at too 
great a diſtance ever to come into their preſence. 
Within my own acquaintance, I know thoſe that I 
dare ſay have forgot that they ever were hungry, 
and are no leſs ſtrangers to thirſt and wearineſs, ho 


are beholding to ſauces for their food, and to their 


food for their wearineſs. 

I have often wondered, conſidering the excellent 
and choice ſpirits that we have among our divines, 
that they do not think of putting vicious habits into a 


more contemptible and unlovely figure than they do at 


preſent ; ſo many men of wit and ſpirit, as there are 


in facred orders, have it in their power to make the 


_ faſhion of their fide. The leaders in human ſo— 
clety, are more effectually prevailed upon this way 
than can eaſily be imagined. _ 
than one in my thoughts capable of doing this 
_ againſt all the oppoſition of the moſt witty as well as 
the moſt voluptuous. 
acceptable ſubjects, but ſure there are none more uſe- 
ful. It is viſible, that though mens fortunes, circum- 


ſtances, and pleaſures, give them prepoſſeſſions too ſtrong 
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to regard any mention either of puniſhments or re- 


wards, they will liſten to what makes them inconſide- 
rable or mean in the imagination of others, and by 
degrees in their own. Rs ; 

It is certain ſuch topics are to be touched upon in 
this light we mean, only by men of the maſt con- 
ſummate prudence, as well as excellent wit: for 
theſe diſcourſes are to be made, (if made to run into 
example,) before ſuch as have their thoughts more in- 
tent upon the propriety than the reaſon of the diſ- 
courſe. What indeed leads me into this way of think- _ 
ing is, that the laſt thing I read, was a ſermon of 
the learned Dr. South, upon the ways of pleaſantneſs. 
This amiable diſcourſe was made at court, where the 


Preacher was too wiſe-a man not to believe the greateſt 


argument in that place, againſt the pleaſures then in 
vogue, nuſt be, that they Joſt greater pleaſures by pro- 
ſecuting the courſe they were in. The charming 
diſcourſe has in it whatever wit or wiſdom can put 


| es. This gentleman has a talent of m_—_ 
al 


his faculties bear to the great end of his hallowe 


2 Happy genius! he is a better man for 


eing a wit. The beſt way to praiſe this author, is 
to quote him; and I think J may defy any man to 


ſay a greater thing of him, or his ability, than that 


There are no paragraphs in the whole diſcourſe I ſpeak 
of, below theſe which follow. a 
After having recommended the ſatisfaction of the 


mind, and the pleaſures of the conſcience, he proceeds, 


An ennobling property of it is, That it is ſuch a plea- 
ſure, as never ſatiates or wearies; for it properly af- 


fects the ſpirits, and ſpirits feel no wearineſs, as being 


privileged from the cauſes of it. But can the epicure 
tay Cota of the pleaſures that he ſo much doats upon? 
Do they not expire while they ſatisfy, and often a few. 


minutes refreſhment, determine in loathing and un- 
quietneſs? How ſhort is the interval between a pleaſure 


and a burthen? How undiſcernable is the tranſition, 
from one to the other? Pleaſure dwells no longer upon the 
appetite than the neceſſities of nature, which are quickly 


and eaſily provided for, and then all that follows is a 


load and an oppreſſion. Every morſel to a ſatisfied 
5 | hunger, 
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hunger, is only a new labour to a tired digeſtion: Eve- 
ry draught to him that has quenched his thirft, is bur 
a further quenching of nature, and a proviſion for 
rheum and diſeaſes ; a drowning of the quickneſs and 
activity of the ſpirits. a | 


Ne that prolongs his meals, and ſacrifices his time as 
well as his convenienctesto his luxury, how quickly does 
he outfit his pleaſure ? and then how is all the follow- 


ing time diſpoſed upon ceremony and ſurfeits? Till at 
length after a long fatigue of eating and drinking, and 


babling, he concludes the gent work of dining genteely, 
e 


and ſo makes a ſhift to rife from table, that he may lye 
don _ his bed; when after he has ſlept himſelf into 
fome uſe of himſelf, by much ado he ſtaggers to his ta- 


ble again, and there acts over again the ſame brutiſh 
ſcene: ſo that he paſſes his whole life in a dozed condi- 
tion, between ſleeping and waking, which, what plea- 


fure it can be, is hard to conceive : All that is of it 
dwells upon the tip of his tongue, and within the com- 

| paſs of his palate. A worthy prize for a man to pur- 
chaſe with the lofs of his time, his reaſon, and himſelf. 
ER TATLER, Vol. IV. No. 204. 


APPLAUSE. 


T Have often woadered that the 3 


ſuch a worthleſs greatnefs for the deliverer whom 


they expected, as to drefs him up in external pomp 


and pageantry, and repreſent him to their imagina- 
tion, as making havock of his creatures, and acting 


with the poor ambition of a Cæſar or an Alexander. 
How much more iluſtrious doth he appear in his real 
character, when conſidered as the author of univerſal. 


benevolence among men, as refining our paſſions, ex- 
alting our nature, giving us vaſt Ideas of immorta- 


Itty, and teaching us a contempt of that little ſhowy 


_ grandeur, wherein the Jews made the glory of the 
r,, EET Ie nn 

Nothing (ſays Longinus)can be great, the contempt 
of which is great.” The poſſeſſion of wealth and riches, 


cannot give a man a title to greatneſs, becauſe it 
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is looked upon as a greatneſs of mind, to contemn 
_ theſe gifts of fortune, and to be above the deſire of 
them. I have been therefore inclined to think, that 
there are greater men who lye concealed among the 
ſpecies, than thoſe who come out and draw upon them- 
ſelves the eyes and admiration of mankind. Virgil 
would never have been heard of, had not his domeſtick 
misfortunes drawn him out of his obſcurity, and 
brought him to Rome. 1 eg 
If we ſuppoſe that there are ſpirits and angels who 
look into the ways of men, as it is highly probable 
there are, both from reaſon and revelation, how dif- 
ferent are the notions which they entertain of us, from 
thoſe which we are apt to form of one another? Were 
they to give us their catalogue of ſuch worthics as are 
now living, how different would 1t be from that which 
any of our ſpecies could draw up ! 
We are dazzled with the Earns of titles, the 
oſtentation of learning, the noiſe of victories. They, 
on the contrary, ſee the philoſopher in the cottage, 
who poſſeſſes his ſoul in patience and thankfulneſs, 
under the preſſures of what little minds call poverty 
and diſtreſs. They do not look for great men at the 
head of armies, or among the pomps of the court, 
but often find them out in thades and ſolitudes, in the 
private walks and by-ways of life. The evening 
walk of a wiſe man, is more illuſtrious in their 
ſight, than the march of a general at the head of 
an hundred thouſand men. A contemplation of God's 
works, a voluntary act of juſtice to our own detri- 
ment, a generous concern for the good of mankind, 
tears that are ſhed in ſilence for the miſery of others, 
a private defire of reſentment broken and ſubdued, 
in ſhort, an unfeigned exerciſe of humility, or an 
other virtue, are ſuch actions as are glorious in their 
fight, and denominate men great and reputable. 
The moſt famous among us, are often looked upon 
with pity and contempt, or with indignation ; while 
thoſe who are moſt obſcure among their own ſpecies, 
are regarded with love, with approbation, and 
eſteem. „„ Es 


The 
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The moral of the preſent application amounts to 
this, that we thould not be led away by the cenſures 
and applauſes of men, but conſider the figure that 
every perſon will make at that time; when wiſdom 
ſhall be juſtified by her children, and nothing paſs for. 
reat and illuſtrious, which is not an ornament and 
perfection to human nature: : 
The ſtory of Gyges, the rich Lydian monarch, is a 
memorable inſtance to our preſent purpoſe. The ora- 
cle being aſked by Gyges who was the happieſt man, 
replied, Aglaus. Gyges, who expected to haveheard him- 
ſelf named upon this occaſion, was much ſurprized, and. 
very curious to know who this Aglaus ſhould be. After: 
much enquiry, he was found to be a poor countryman, 
who employed all his tine in cultivating a garden, and 
a few acres of ground about his houſe, : 8 
Cowley's agreeable relation of the ſtory, ſhall cloſe 
this day's ſpeculation. 


Thus Aglaus, (a man unknown to men). 
But the gods knew, and therefore lov'd him then; 
Thus liv'd obfcurely, then without a name, 
Aglaus now conſign d t'eternal ſame: 

For Gyges, the rich Dag, wicked and preat, 
Preſum'd at wiſe Apollo's Delphic ſeat; 
Preſum d to aſk, Oh thou, the whole world's eye, 

_ See'ſt thou a man, that happier is than I? 
The god, who ſcorn'd to flatter man, reply'd, 
Aglaus happier is. But Gyges cry'd, 

In a proud rage, who can that Aglaus be? 
We have hear'd as yet of no ſuch king as he ; 
And true it was, through the whole earth around, 
No kind of ſuch a name was to be found, 
Is ſome old hero, of that name alive? 

Who his high race does from the gods derive ? 

It is ſome mighty gen'ral who has done 
Wonders in 1 and godlike honours won? 

ls it ſome man of endleſs wealth? ſaid he, 
None, none of theſe; Who can this Aglaus be? 
After long ſearch, and vain enquiries paſt, 
In an abſcure Arcadian vale at laſt : 


F 4 (Thü 
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(Th' Arcadian life has always ſhady been) 
Near Sopho's town, (which he but once had ſen) 
This Aglaus, who monarch's envy drew, 

Whoſe happineſs the gods ſtood witneſs to; 
This mighty Aglaus was lab'ring found, 
With his own hands, in his own little ground, 
So, gracious God, (if it may lawful be) 
Among thoſe fooliſh gods to mention thee ; 
So let me act on ſuch a private ſtage, 
The laſt dull ſcenes of my declining age, 
After long toils and voyages in vain, 

This quiet port, let my toſs'd veſſel gain; 

Of heav'nly reſt, this earneſt to me lend, 
Let my life fleep, and learn to love her end. 

5... DPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 610. 


ARCADILAN. 


; 'AVING conveyed my reader into the fairy 

or paſtoral land, and informed him what man- 
ner of life the inhabitants of that region lead, I ſhall 
in this day's paper, give him ſome marks whereby 
he may diſcover whether he is impoſed upon by thoſe 

Who pretend to be of that country; or, in other words, 
what are the characteriſtics of a true Arcadian. 

From the foregoing account of the paſtoral life, 
we may diſcover, that ſimplicity is neceſſary in the 
character of thepherds. Their mind muſt be ſup- 
poſed ſo rude and uncultivated, that nothing but what 
is plain and unaffected can come from them. Never- 

theleſs we are not obliged to repreſent them dull and 
ſtupid, fince fine ſpirits were undoubtedly in the world, 
before arts were invented to polith and adorn them. 
We may therefore introduce them with good ſenſe, 
and even with wit, provided their manner of thinking 
be not too gallant or refined: For all men, both the 
rude and polite, think and conceive things the ſame 
way, (truth being eternally the ſame to all) though 
they expreſs them very differently. For here lies the 
difference: Men who by long ftudy and experience, 
have reduced their ideas to certain elaſſes, and con- 
fider the general nature of things from particulars, 

Þ 5 expreſs 
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expreſs their thoughts after a more conciſe, lively, 
and ſurprizing manner. Thoſe who have little expe- 


rience, and cannot abſtract; deliver their ſentiments 


in plain deſcriptions, by circumſtanees, and thoſe 
obſervations which either ſtrike upon the ſenſes, or 


are the firſt motions of. the mind; and tho the for- 


mer raiſes our admiration more, the latter gives more 
pleaſure, and ſooth us more naturally. Thus a court 
ly lover may fay to his mars | 


With thee for ever I in woods could reſt, 
Where never human foot the ground hath preſt 


Thou e'en from. dungeons darkneſs can'ſt exclude, 


And from. a deſart baniſh ſolitude. 


A ſhepherd will content himſelf to ſay the ſame thing 
more ſimply. 


Come, Roſalind, oh! * for without thee; 
What pleaſure can the country have for me? 


Again, ſince ſhepherds are not allow'd to make deep 
reflections, the addreſs required is to relate an at- 
fair, that the circumſtances put together, ſhall cauſe 
the reader to-reflet. Thus by one delicate circum- 
ſtance, Corydon tells Alexis that he is the fineſt ſong- 
ſter of the country. 


Of ſeven ſmooth. joints a mellow pipe ] have, 
Which with his dying breath Damætas gave; 
And ſaid, this Corydon, I leave to thee, 

For only thou deſery'ſt i It after me. 


As 1 in another paſtoral writer, after the ſame man- 
ger, a ſhepherd informs us. how. much bis miſtreſs 
11 kes him. | 


As I to cool me bath'd one ſultry day, 

Fond Lydia lurking in the ſedges lay; 

The wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to fly, 
Yet oſten ſtopp'd, and often turned her eye. 


If ever a reflection be pardonable i in paſtorals, i it is 
when the thought is ſo obvious, that it comes eaſily 


to the mind ; as in the following admirable ! improve- 
ment of * irgiland T heocritus. 
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Fair is my Flock, nor yet uncomely I, 

If liquid founta ins flatter not. And why 
Shou'd liquid fountain flatter us, yet ſhow 
The bord'ring flow rs leſs beauteous than they grow: 


A ſecond characteriſtie of a true ſhepherd, is 
fimplicity of manners and innocence. This ts ſo ob- 
vious from what I have before advanced, that it would 
be but a repetition to inſiſt upon it. I ſhall only re- 
mind the reader, that as the paſtoral life is ſuppoſed 
to be where nature is not much depraved, ſincerity 
and truth will greatly run through it. Some flight 
tranſgreſſions for the fake of variety may be admit- 
ted, which in effect will only ſerve to ſet off the fim- 
plicity of it in general. I cannot better illuſtrate this 
rule, than by the following example of a ſwain who 

bound his miſtreſs aſleep. ” „„ 
Once Delia ſlept on eaſy moſs reclin'd, 
Her lovely limbs half bare, and rude the wind ; 
I ſmooth'd her coats, and ſtole a filent kiſs, 
Condemn me, ſhepherd; if I did amiſs. 


A third ſign of a ſwain is, that ſomething. of re- 
iigion,.and even ſuperſtition, is part of his character. 
For ! find that thoſe who have lived eaſy lives in the 
country, and contemplated the works of nature, live 
in the greateſt awe of their author. Nor doth this 
humour prevail leſs than of old: Our peaſants as 
ſincerely. believe the tales: of goblins. and fairies, 
as the heathens thoſe of fauns, nymphs and ſatyrs. 
Hence we find the works of Virgil and 'Theocritus 
ſprinkled with leſt-handed ravens, blaſted oaks, 
witch-crafis, evil eyes, and the like. And I obſerve 
with great pleaſure, that our Engliſh author of the 
paſtorals I have quoted, hath practiſed this ſecret with 
admirable judgment. gt, ß 
] thall yet add another mark, which may be ob- 
ſerved very often in the above named poets, which is 
agreeablo to the character of ſhepherds, and allied 
nearly to ſuperſtition; JI mean the uſe of proverbial. 
ſayings. I take the common ſimilitudes in paſtorals, 
to be of the proverbial order, which are fo ron | 
| 95 that 
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that it is needleſs, and would be tireſome to quote them. 
I ſhall only take notice upon this head, that it is a 

nice piece of art to raiſe a, proverb above the vulgar 
ſtile, and ſtill keep it eaſy and unaffedted. Thus the 
old with of God reft his Soul is finely turned. 


Then gentle Sidney liv'd, the ſhepherd's-friend, 
Eternal bleſſings on his ſhade attend. | 
; ED GuaRDian, Vol. I. No. 23. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


TTAVING already ſhewn how the fancy is af- 
fected by the works of nature, and afterwards 
conſidered in general both the works of nature and of 
art, how they may mutually affiſt and compleat each 
other, in forming ſuch ſcenes and proſpeQs as are 
moſt apt to delight the mind of the beholder, I ſhall 
in this paper throw together ſome reflections on hat 
particular art which has a more immediate tendency 
then any other, to produce thoſe primary pleaſures of 
the imagination, which have hitherto been the ſubject 
of this diſcourſe. The art I mean, is that of archi- 
tecture, which I ſhall conſider only with the regard in 
which the foregoing ſpeculations have placed it, with- 
out entering into thoſe rules and maxims which the 
great matters of architecture have laid down and ex- 
plained at large, in numberleſs treatiſes upon that 
\vb;eQ. 5 | ) 
Greatneſs in the works of architecture may be con- 
ſrdered as relating to the bulk and body of the ſtrue- 
ture, or to the matter in which it is built. As for the 
firſt, we find the antients, eſpecially among the eaſtern 
2 of the world, infinitely ſuperior to the mo- 
derns. ” 


Not to memion the tower of Babel, of which an: 
old author ſays, the foundations were to be ſeen 
in his time, which looked like a ſpacious mountain; 
what could be more noble than the walls of Babylon, 
its hanging gardens, and its temple of Jupiter Be- 
lus that roſe a mile high, by eight ſeveral ſtories, each 
ſtory a furlong in height, and on the top of which 
5 was 
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was the Babylonian obſervatory. I might here likewiſe: 


take notice of the huge rock that was cut into the fi- 


ure of Semiramis, with the ſmaller rock that lay by 
it, in the thape of tributary kings; the prodigious ba- 
ſon or artificial lake, which took in the whole Eu- 
phrates, till ſuch time as a new canal was found for 
its xeception, with the ſeveral trenches, through 


which that river was conveyed, I know there are per- 
| ſans who look upon ſome of theſe wonders of art as 


fabulous, but I cannot find any ground for ſuch a ſuſ- 
picion, unleſs it be that we have no ſuch works among 


us at preſent. There were indeed many greater advan- 


tages for building in thoſe times, and in that part of 


the world, than have been met with ever ſince. The 
earth was extremely fruitful, men lived generally on 


paſturage, which requires a much ſmaller number of 


hands than agriculiure. There were indeed few 


trades to employ the buſy part of mankind, and fewer 
arts and ſciences to give work to men of ſpeculative- 
tempers. And what is more than all the reſt, the 
prince was abſolute, ſo that when he went to war, he 
put himſelf at the head of a whole people: As we find 


Semiramis leading her three millions to the field, and 


yet ae ache te y the number of her enemies, tis 
no wonder therefore when the was at peace, and 
turned her whole thoughts on building, that the could 
accomplith ſuch great works with tuch prodigious. 


multitudes of labourers: Beſides that in her climate 
there was ſmall interruption of froſt and winters, 
which make theſe northern workmen lie half the 


year idle; I might mention too among the benefits of 


theſe climates, what the hiſtorians ſay of the earth, 


that it ſweated out a bitumen or natural kind of mor- 


tar, which is doubtleſs the ſame with that mentioned: 


in holy writ, as contributing to the ſtructure of Babel. 
Slime they uſed inſtead of mortar.” 

In Egypt we ſtill. ſee their pyramids, which anſwer: 
to the deſcriptions. that have been made of them, and. 


I queſtion not but a traveller might find out the re- 


mains of ſome Labyrinth that covered a whole province, 
and had a hundred temples diſpoſed among its ſevera! 


The. 
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The wall of China is one of theſe eaſtern pieces of 
magnificence, which makes a figure even 1n the map 
of the world, altho' an account of it would have 
been thought fabulous, were not the wall itſelf ſtill 
extant. -_. e | 
We are obliged to deyotion for the nobleſt build- 


ings that have adorned the ſeveral countries of the 


world. It 1s this that has ſet men to work on 
temples and places of worſhip, not only that 
they might, by the magnificence of the building, invite 


the Deity to reſide within it, but that ſuch ſtupendous 


works might at the ſame time, open the mind to 
vaſt conceptions, and fit it to converſe with the divi- 


nity of the place. For every thing that is majeſtic _ 
_ imprints an awe and reverence on the mind of 


the beholder, and ſtrikes it with the natural greatneſs 
of the foul. | 


In the ſecond place we are to conſider Greatneſs of 
Manner in architecture, which has ſuch force upon 


the imagination, that a /mall building where it ap- 


pears, ſhall give the mind nobler ideas than one of 


twenty times the bulk, where the manner is ordi- 
nary and little. Thus perhaps a man would have 


been more aſtoniſhed with the majeſtic air that ap- 


peared in one of Lyſippus ſtatues of Alexander, tho? 
no bigger than the life, than he might have been with 


mount Atlas, had it been cut into the figure of the 


river in one hand, and a city in the other. 


hero, according to the propoſal of Phydias, with a 


Let any one reflect on the diſpoſition of mind 


he finds himſelf in, at his firſt entrance into the Pan- 


theon at Rome, and how the imagination is filled with 
ſomething great and amazing; and at the ſame time, 
conſider how little in proportion he is affected with 


bbe inſide of a Gothic cathedral, though it be five times 
larger than the other, which can ariſe from nothing 


elſe but the greatneſs of the manner in the one, and 
the meanneſs in the other. 85 5 
I have ſeen an obſervation upon this ſubject in a 


French author, which very much pleaſed me; it is. 


monſieur Freat's parallel of tae ancient and moderir 


archi- 
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architecture. I ſhall give it the reader with the ſame 
terms of art he has made uſe of. I am obſerving 
(fays he) a thing, which in my. opinion is very cu- 
rious, whence it proceeds, that in the ſame quantity 
of ſuperficies, the one manner ſeems great and mag- 
nificent, and the other poor and trifling ; the reaſon 
is fine and uncommon... I ſay then, to introduce into 
architecture this grandeur of manner, wrought ſo to 
proceed, that the diviſion of the principal members 
of the order inay conſiſt of but few parts, that they. 
be all great and of a bold and ample relievo and 
ſwelling; and that the eye beholding nothing little 
or mean, the imagination may be more vigorouſly 
touched, and affected with the work that ſtands be- 
fore it. For example, in a cornice, if the gola or 
the cynation of the corona, the coping, the modil- 
Hons or dentilli, make a noble ſhew by their graceful 
projections, if we ſee none of that ordinary confuſion 
which is the reſult of thoſe little cavities, quarter 
rounds of the Aſtragal, and I know not how many 
other intermingled particulars, which produce no ef- 
fect in great and maſſy works, and which very un- 
profitably take up place to the prejudice of the prin- 
_cipal member, it is moſt certain that this manner wil! 
appear ſolemn and great; as on the contrary, that it 
will have but a poor and mean effect, where there is 
a redundancy of thoſe ſmaller ornaments, which di- 
vide and ſcatter the angles of ſight into ſuch a multi- 
tude of rays, ſo preſſed together, that the whole will. 
appear but a contuſion. - POE, 
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Among all the figures in architecture, there are 
None that have a greater air than the concave and the 
convex, and we find in all the antient and modern 
architecture, as well in the remote parts of China, 
as in countries nearer home, that round pillars and 
vaulted roofs make a great part of thoſe buillings, 
which are deſigned for pomp and magnificence. The 
reaſon I take to be, becauſe in thoſe figures we ge- 
nerally ſee more of the body, than in tiole of other 
kinds. There are indeed figures of bodies, where- 
in the eye may take in two thirds of the ſurface, 
but as in ſuch bodies the fight mult ſplit upon ſeveral: 

LO Angles,. 
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Angles, it does not take in one uniform idea, but ſe- 


yeral ideas of the ſame kind. Look upon the outſide 
of a dome, your eye half ſurrounds it; look up 
into the inſide, and at one glance you have all the 


proſpect of it. The intire concavity falls into your 


eye at once, the ſight being at the centre that col- 
lects and gathers into it the lines of the whole eir- 
cumference. In a ſquare pillar the ſight often takes. 


in but a fourth part of the ſurface, and in a ſquare 


concave muſt move up and down to the different 


ſides, before it is maſter of all the inward ſurface. 


For this reaſon the fancy is infinitely more ſtruck with 


the view of the open air, and ſkies that paſſes 
through an arch, than what comes through a ſquare, 


or any other figure. The figure of a rainbow does 
not contribute leſs to its magnificence, than the co- 
Jour to its beauty, as it is very pathetically deſcribed 


by the ſon of Sirach: Look upon the rainbow, and 
praiſe him that made it, very beautiful is it in its 
brightneſs; it encompaſſes the heavens with a glorious 


circle, and the hands of the moſt High have bended it.“ 
Having thus ſpoken of that greatneſs which affects 


the mind in architecture, I might next ſhew the plea- 
fure that riſes in the imagination, from what appears 


new and beautiful in this art; but as every beholder 
has naturally a greater taſte of theſe two perfections, 


in every building which offers itſelf to his view, than 


of that which J have hitherto confidered ; I ſhall not 


trouble my reader with any reffections upon it. It is 
ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that there 


is nothing in this whole art which pleaſes the imagina- 


tion, but as it is great, uncommon, or beautiful. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 415. C. 


ARGUMENT Ss. 


A VOID diſputes as much as poſſible, in order. 


to appear eaſy and well bred in converſation. 


You may aſſure yourſelf it requires more wit, as well 


as more good humour, to improve, rather than con- 


tradict the Notions of another; but if you are at any: 
time obliged to enter into an argument, give your rea- 
VVV os ſons. 
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ſons with the utmoſt coolneſs and modeſty, two 
things which ſcarce ever fail of making an impref- 
fion upon the hearers. Beſides, if you are neither 
dogmatical, nor ſhew either by your words or actions, 
that you are full of yourſelf, all will the more heartily 
rejoice at your victory; nay, ſhould you be pinched in 
your argument, you may make your retreat with a 
good grace: You were never poſuive, and are now 
glad to be better informed. This has made ſome ap- 


| Prove of the ſocratical way of reaſoning, where 


while you ſcarce affirm any thing, you can hardly be 


caught in an abſurdity ; and though poſſibly you are 


endeayouring to bring over another to your opinion, 
which is firmly fixed, you ſeem only to deſire informa- 
tion from him. : 5 
In order to keep that temper, which is ſo difficult, 
and yet ſo neceſſary to obſerve, you may pleaſe to con- 


ſider, that nothing can be more unjuſt or ridiculous, 


than to be angry with another, becauſe he is not of 
your opinion. The Intereſt, educations, and means 
by which men attain their knowledge, are ſo very 


different, that it is impoſſible for all to think al ke; 
and he has atleaſt as much reaſon to be angry with 
you, as you with him. Sometimes to keep yourſelf 


cool, it may be of fervice to aſk yourſelf fairly this 


you, than by falling into a paſſion. 


queſtion, What might have been your opinion, had 
you all the biaſſes of education and Intereſt your ad- 
verſary may poſſibiy have? But if you contend for the 


honour of victory alone, you may lay down this as an 


infallible maxim, that you cannot make a more falſe 
ſtep, or give your antagoniſts a greater advantage over 
When an argument is over, how many weighty 
reaſons does a man recollect, which his heat and. 
violence made him utterly forget? e 


It is yet more abſurd to be angry with a man, be- 


cauſe he does not apprehend the force of' your rea- 
ſons, or gives weak ones of his own. If you argue 
for reputation, this makes your victory tae eaſter, 
he is certainly in all reipects an object of your pity 
rather than anger; and if he cannot comprehend 
what you do, you ought to thank nature for her fa- 

vours, 
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vours, who has given you ſo much the clearer under- 
flandinng. 3 : Ka 
You may pleaſe to add this confideration, that 
among your equals no one values your anger, which 
only preys upon its maſter ; and perhaps you may 
find it not very confiſtent, either with prudence or 
your eaſe, to puniſh yourfelf whenever you meet with 
a fool or a knave. ot (Rs, 8 
Laſtly, if you propoſe to yourſelf the true end of 
argument, which is information, it may be a ſeaſona- 
ble check to your paſſion; for if you ſearch purely 
after truth, it will be almoſt indifferent to you where 
you find it. I cannot in this place omit an obſerva- 
tion which I have often made, namely, that nothing 
procures a man more efteem and lefs envy from the 
whole company, than if he chooſes the part of mo- 
deration, without engaging directly on either fide in 
a diſpute. This gives him the character of Impar- 
tial, furniſhes him with an opportunity of W 
things to the bottom, ſhewing his judgment, an 
ſometimes of making handſome compliments to each 
of the contending partie. 5 
I thall cloſe this ſubject with giving you one cau- 
tion, when you have gained a victory, do not puſh it 
too far, it is ſuffictent to let the company and your 
adverſary ſee it is in your power, but that you are too 
_ generous to make uſe of it. - | 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 197. X. 
ASTRONOMY. ED 


IN fair weather, when my heart is cheered, and I 
1 feel that exaltation of ſpirits which reſults from 
light and warmth, joined with a beautiful proſpect 
of nature, I regard myſelf as one placed by the hand 
of God in the midſt of an ample theatre, in which 
the fun, moon, and ſtars, the fruits alſo, and ye- 
getables of the earth, perpetually changing their poſi- 
tions, or their aſpects, exhibit an elegant entertainment 

to the underſtanding as well as to the eye. 
Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the paint- 
ed bow, and the glaring comets, are decorations 8 
| | this 
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this mighty theatre. And the ſable hemiſphere 
ſtudded with ſpangles, the blue vault at noon, the 
232 gildings, and rich colours in the horizon, I 
ook on as many ſucceſſive ſcenes. 

When I conſider things in this light, methinks it 
is a ſort of impiety to have no attention to the courſe 
of nature, and the revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies. To be regardleſs of thoſe Phenomena that are 
placed within our view, on purpoſe to entertain our 
faculties, and diſplay the wiſdom and power of their 
Creator, is an affront to providence of the ſame 
kind, (I hope it is net impious to make ſuch a ſimile) 
as it would be to a good poet to ſet out his play, wich- 
out minding the plot or beauties of it. 
And yet how few are there who attend to the dra- 
ma of nature, its artificial ſtructure, and thoſe admi- 

Table ſcenes, whereby the . paſſions of a philoſopher 
are gratefully agitated, and his ſoul affected with the 
| ſweet emotions of joy and ſurprize ! 1 
How many fox hunters and rural ſquires are to 
be found in Great Britain, who are ignorant that 
they have all this while lived in a planet; chat the 
ſun is ſeveral thouſand times bigger than the earth, 
and that there are ſeveral other worlds within our 
view, greater and more glorious than our own ? Ay, 
but ſays ſome illiterate fellow, I enjoy the world, 
and leave it to others to contemplate 1t yes, you 
eat and drink, and run about upon it, that is, you enjoy 
it as a brute ; but to enjoy it as a rational being, is 
to know 1t, to be ſenſible of its greatneſs and beauty, 
to be delighted with its harmony, and by theſe re- 
flections to obtain juſt ſentiments of the almighty. 
mind that framed it. „„ N 
The man, who unembarraſſed with vulgar cares, 
leiſurely attends to the flux of things in heaven, and 
on earth, and obſerves the laws by which they 
are governed, hath ſecured to himſelf an eaſy and con- 
venient ſeat, where he beholds with pleaſure all that 
| reap on the ſtage of nature, while thoſe about 
dim are, ſome faſt aſleep, and others ſtruggling for 
the higheſt places, or turning their eyes from the 
| | | enter- 
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entertainment prepared by providence, to play at puſh- 
pin with one another. | | 185 1 

Within this ample circumference of the world, the 
glorious lights that are hung on high, the meteors in 
the middle region, the various livery of the earth, 
and the vrofalion of good things that diſtinguiſh the 
ſeaſons, yields a proſpect which annihilates all human 


grandeur. 


ATHEISM. 


A THEISM, by which I mean a diſbelief of a 


{ YN ſupreme Being, and conſequently of a future 
ſtate, under whatſoever title it ſhelters itſelf, may 


likewiſe very reaſonably deprive a man of chearſul- 


neſs of temper. There is ſomething ſo particularly 


gloomy and offenſive to human nature in the proſpect 


of non-exiſtence, that I cannot but wonder with many 


excellent writers, how it is poſſible for a man to out- 
live the expeQation of it. For my part, I think the 
being of a God is ſo little to be doubted, that it is al- 
moſt the only truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth, 
as we meet with in every object, in every occurrence, 
and in every thought. If we look into the charac- 
ters of this tribe of infidels, we generally find that 
they are generally made up of pride, ſpleen and ca- 
vil: It is no wonder that men who are uneaſy 


to themſelves, ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the world; 


and how 1s it poſſible for a man to be otherwiſe than 


uneaſy in himſelf, who is in danger every moment 


of loſing his entire exiſtence, and dropping into no- 
thing ?— —SPECTATOR, Vo]. V. No. 381. I. 
There are two conſiderations which are often urged 


againſt atheiſts, and which they never yet can get 


over. The firtt is, the greateſt and moſt eminent per- 
ſons of all ages have been againſt them, and always 


complied with the public forms of worthip eſta- 


bliſhed in their particular countries, where there was 
nothing in them either derogatory to the honour of 
tne ſupreme Being, orprejudicial to the good of man- 


kind. 
The 


Gvarpian, Vol. II. No. 169. 
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The Platos and Ciceros among the antients, the 
Bacons and the Lockes among our countrymen, are 
all inſtances of what I have been ſaying ;: not to men- 
tion any of the divines, however celebrated, ſince our 
_ adverſaries challenge all thoſe, as men who have too 
much intereſt in the cafe of impartial evidence. 

But what has been offered as a conſideration of 
much more weight, is not only the opinion of the 
better ſort, but the general conſent of mankind to 

this great truth, which I think could not poſſibly have 
come to paſs, but from one of the three fo] __ 

reaſons ; either that the idea of a God is innate and 
co-exiſtent with the mind itſelf, or that this truth is 
ſo very obvious, that it is Ciſcovered by the firſt exer- 
tion of reaſon in perſons of the moſt ordinary capaci- 
ties; or laſtly, it has been delivered down to us 
through all ages by a tradition from the firſt man. 
The atheiſts are equally confounded, to which ever 
of theſe three cauſes we aſſign it; they have been ſo 
preſſed by this laſt argument from the general con- 
ſent, that after great ſearch and pain, they pretend to 
have found out a nation of atheiſts. I mean that po- 
lite nation the Hottentots. FE 85 1 
I dare not ſhock my readers with a deſeription of 
he cuſtoms and manners of theſe barbarians, who 
are in every reſpect ſcarce one degree above brutes; 
having no language among them but a confuſed Gab- 
dle, which is neither well underſtood by themſelves or 


others. | 


It is not however to be imagined, how much the 
atheiſts have gloried in theſe their good friends and 
allies. „ . 

If we boaſt a Socrates or a Seneca, they may now con- 
front them with theſe great philoſophers the Hottentots. 
Though this point has, not without reaſon, been ſe- 
veral times controverted, I ſee no more of harm it 
could do religion, if we ſhould entirely give them up 

this elegant part of mankind. 8 

Mliethinks there is nothing more ſhews the weak- 

neſs of their cauſe, than that no diviſion of their 
fellow creatures joins with them, but thoſe whom they 
themſelves own reaſon has almoſt deſerted, and who 


have 
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kave little elſe but:their ſhape, which can entitle them 
to any place in the ſpecies. 

Beſides theſe poor creatures, there have now and 
then been inſtances of a few crazed people in ſeveral 
nations, who have dented the exiſtence of a deity. 

The catalogue of theſe is very ſhort; even Vanini, 


the moſt celebrated champion for the cauſe, profeſſed 
before his judges, that he believed the exiſtence of a 


God, and taking a ſtraw, which lay before him en 


the ground, aſſured them that alone was ſufficient to 


convince him of it ; alledging ſevera] arguments to 
prove that it was impoſſible nature alone -could create 
any thing. P F 

| IT was the other day reading an account of Caſimir 
Lyſzenſky, a gentleman-of Poland, who was convicted 
and executed for this crime; the manner of his puniſh- 
ment was very particular. As ſoon as his body was 


burnt, his aſhes were put into a cannon, and ſhot into 


the air, towards Tartary. . . 

Jam apt to believe, that if ſomething like this me- 
thod of puniſhment ſhould prevail in England, ſuch ts 
the natural good ſenſe of the Britiſh nation, that 


whether we rammed an atheiſt down a great gun, or 


pulveriſed our infidels, as they do in Poland, we ſhould 
not have many charges. TIES oa | 

I ſhould propoſe while our ammunition laſted, that 
inſtead of Tartary we ſhould always keep two or three 


cannons ready pointed towards the cape of Good Hope, 
in order to ſhoot out unbelievers into the country of 


the Hottentots. 1 

In my opinion a ſolemn judicial death is too great 
an honour for an atheiſt, tho' I muſt allow the me- 
thod of exploding him, practiſed in this ludicrous 
kind of martyrdom, has ſamething in it proper enough 
to the nature of his offenee. 3 


There is indeed a great objection againſt this man- 


ner of treating them. Zeal for religion is of ſo active 


a nature, that it ſeldom knows where to reſt, for 


which reaſon I am afraid, after having diſcharged 
our atheiſts, we might poſſibly think of ſhooting off 
our ſectaries; and as one does not ſee the viciſh- 
tude of human affairs, it might one time or other 

come 
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come to a man's own turn to fly out of the mouth of 
a demy culverine. 
If any of my readers imagine that I have treated 
theſe gentlemen in too ludicrous a manner, I muſt 
confeſs for my own part, I think reaſoning againſt 
ſuch unbelievers upon a point that ſhocks the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind, 1s doing them too great an ho- 
nour, giving them a figure in the eye of the world, 
and making people fancy that they have more in them 
than they really have. 1 "Tag? 
As for thoſe perſons who have any ſcheme of re- 
ligious worſhip, I am for treating ſuch with the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs, and ſhould endeavour to ſhew them 
their error with the greateſt temper and humanity ; 
but as theſe miſcreants are for throwing down reli- 
gion in general, for ſtripping mankind of what them- 
| ſelves own is of excellent uſe in all great ſocieties, with- 
out once offering to eſtabliſh any thing in the room of 
it, I think the beſt way of dealing with them, is to re- 
tort their own weapons upon them, which are thoſe of 
ſcorn and mockery, — 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 319. X. 


After having treated of thoſe falſe zealots in reli- 
gion, I cannot forbear mentioning a monſtrous fpecies 
of men, who one would not think had any exiſtence 
in nature, were they not to be met with in ordinary 
converſation; I mean the zealots in atheiſm. One 
would fancy, that though they fall ſhort in every 
other reſpect of thoſe who make a profeſſion of religion, 
would at leaſt outſhine them in this particular, and be 
exempt from that fingle fault which ſeems to grow 
out of the imprudent fervours of religion. But fo 
it is, that infidelity is propagated with as much fierce- 
neſs and contention, wrath and indignation, as if 
the ſafety of mankind depended upon it. There 1s 
| ſomething ſo ridiculous and perverſe in this kind of 
zealots, that one does not know how to ſet them out 
in their proper colours. They are a ſort of game- 
ſters who are eternally upon the fret, though they play 
for nothing ; they are perpetually teazing their friends 
to come over to them, though at the ſame time oy 

| | » | al- 
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allow that neither of them ſhall get any thing by the 
bargain. In thort the zeal of ſpreading atheiſm, is, 
if poſſible, more abſurd than atheiſm itſelf. - 

Since I have mentioned this unaccountable zeal 
which appears in atheiſts and infidels, I muſt farther 
obſerve, that they are likewiſe in a moſt particular 
manner poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of bigotry. They 
are wedded to opinions full of contradiction and im- 
poſſibility, and at the ſame time look upan the ſmall- 
eſt difficulty in an article of faith as a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for rejecting it. Notions that fall in with the com- 
mon reaſon of mankind, that are conformable to the 

ſenſe of all ages and all nations, not to mention 
their tendency for promoting the happineſs of ſocie- 


ties or of particular perſons, are expoſed as errors 
and prejudices; and ſchemes erected in their ſtead, 


that are altogether monſtrous and irrational, and re- 


quire the moſt extravagant credulity to embrace them. 


I would fain aſk one of theſe bigotted infidels ſuppo- 
ſing all the great points of atheiſm, as the caſual or 


eternal formation of the world, the materiality of a 
thinking ſubſtance, the mortality of the ſoul, the 
fortuitous organization of the body, the motion and 


2 of matter, with the like particulars, were 
laid together, and formed a kind of creed, according 


to the opinions of the moſt celebrated atheiſts; I ſay 


ſuppoſe ſuch a creed was formed, and impoſed upon 


any one people in the world, whether it would not 


require an infinitely greater meaſure of faith than any 
ſet of articles which they ſo violently oppoſe ? Let me 
therefore adviſe this generation of wranglers for their 
own, and for the publick good, to act at leaſt ſo con- 


ſiſtently, as not to burn with zeal for religion, and with 


bigotry for nonſenſe. : 
15 SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 189. C. 


FT T PON the hearing of ſeveral late diſputes con- 
LJ) cerning rank and precedence, I could not for- 
bear amuſing myſelf with ſome obſervations which I 
: 1 have 
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have made upon the learned world, as to this great 
particular. By the learned world I here mean at large 
all thoſe who are any way concerned in works of li- 
terature, whether in the writing, printing, or the re- 
peating part. To begin with the writers, I have ob- 
ſerved that a Folio, in all companies and converſati- 
ons, ſets himſelf above a Quarto, the author of a 
Quarto above the author of an Octavo; and ſo on by 
a gradual deſcent and ſubordination to an author in 
Twenty-fours. This diſtinction is ſo well obſerved that 
in an aſſembly of the learned I have ſeen a Folio wri- 
ter place himſelf in an elbow chair, when the author 
of a Duedecimo has, out of a juſt deference to his ſupe- 
rior quality, ſeated himſelf upon a ſquab. In a word, 
authors are uſually ranged in company after the ſame 
manner as their works are upon a ſfielf. Els 
The moſt minute pocket-author hath beneath him 
the writer of all pamphlets, or works that are only 
ſtitched. As for the pamphleteer, he takes place of 
none, but the author of fingle ſheets, and of that 
| fraternity who publiſh their labours on certain days 
of the week. 1 do not find that the precedency a- 
mong the individuals in this latter claſs of writers is 
77 OT IIS I 1 85 
For my own part, I have had ſo ſtrict a regard to 
the ceremonial which prevails in the learned world, 
that I never preſumed to take place of a pamphleteer, 
till my daily papers were gathered into thoſe two firſt 
volumes which have already appeared; after which 
I naturally jumped over the heads, net only of all 
pamphleteers, but of every Octavo writer in Great- 
Britain, that had written but one book. IJ am alſo 
informed by my bookſeller, that ſix Octavos had been 
always looked upon as an equivalent to a Folio, which 
I take notice of the rather, becauſe I would not 
have the learned world ſurprized, if after the pub- 
lication of half a dozen volumes, I take my place 
accordingly. When my ſcattered forces are thus 
rallyed and reduced into regular bodies, I flatter my- 
ſelf that I ſhall make no dedicate figure at the head 


of them. | | 
| | _ Whether 
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Whether thoſe rules which have been eſtabliſhed 
time out of mind in the common-wealth of learn- 
ing, were not originally formed with an eye to our 
paper manufacture, I ſhall leave to the diſcuſſion of 
others, and ſhall only remark further in this place, that 
all printers and ſtationers take the wall of one ano- 
ther, according to the above-mentioned merits of the 
authors, to whom they reſpectively belong. 5 

come now to that precedency wich is ſettled a- 
mong the three learned profeſſions, by the wiſdom of 
our laws. I need not here take notice of the rank 
which is allotted to every doctor in each of theſe 
profeſſions, who are all of them, though not ſo high 
as knights, yet a degree above ſquires, this laſt or- 
der of men being the illiterate body of the nation, 
are conſequently thrown together in a claſs below the 
three learned profeſſions. I mention this for the ſake 
_ of ſeveral rural ſquires, whoſe reading does not reach 
ſo high as to the preſent State of England, and who 
are often apt to uſurp that precedency which by the 
laws of the country is not due to them. Their want 
of learning, which has planted them in this ſtation, 
may in ſome meaſure extenuate their miſdemeanour; 
and our profeſſors ought to pardon them when they 
offend in this particular, conſidering that they are in a 
ſtate of ignorance, or as we uſually ſay, do not know 
their right hand from their left, 5 

There is another tribe of perſons, who are re— 
tainers to the learned world, and who regulate them- 
ſelves upon all occaſions, by ſeveral laws peculiar to 
their body; 1 mean the actors or players of both 
ſexes. Among theſe it is a ſtanding and uncontro- 
verted principle, that a tragedian always takes place 
of a comedian; and it is very well known the merry 
drolls which make us laugh are always placed at the 
lower end of the table, and in every entertainment 
give way to the dignity of the buſkin. It is a ſtage 
maxim, once a King, and always a King. For this 
reaſon it would be thought very abfurd in Mr. Bul- 
lock, notwithſtanding the height and gracefulneſs of 
his perſon, to fit at the right hand of an hero, tho' 
he were but five feet high. The ſame diſtinction is 

Vol. I. 1 5 G obſerved 
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obſerved among the ladies of the theatre. Queens 
and heroines preſerve their rank in private converſa- 


tion, while thoſe who are waiting women and maids 
of honour upon the ſtage, keep their diſtance alſo be- 
| hind the ſcenes. 2 1 


I ſhall only add, by a parity of reaſon, all writers 


of tragedy look upon it to be their due to be ſeated 
or faluted before comic writers. Thoſe who deal 
in tragi-comedy, uſually take their ſeats between the 


authors of either ſide. There has been a long diſ— 
pute for precedency between the tragic and heroic 


| poets ; Ariſtotle would have the latter yield the pas 
to the former, but Mr, Dryden and many others would 
never ſubmit to this deciſion. Burleſque writers pay 


the ſame deference to the heroic, as comic writers to 
their ſerious brothers in the drama. 
By this ſhort table of laws, order is kept up, and 
diſtinction preſerved in the whole republic of letters. 
Sr CTATOR, Vol. III. No. 5 29. O. 


SIR, 


Ap all the precautions with which you have inſtruct- 


ed the world, I like that beſt which is upon na- 


tural and phantaſtical pleaſure, becauſe it falls in very 


much with my own way of thinking. As you receive 
rea] delight, from what creates only imaginary ſatisfac- 


tions in others, ſo do I raiſe to myſelf all the conve- 
niencies of life, by amuſing the fancy of the world, 


I am in a word, a member of that numerous tribe 
who write for their daily bread. I flouriſh in a dearth 
of foreign news, and though I do not pretend to 


the ſpleen, I am never ſo well as in the time of a 


weſterly wind. When it blows from that auſpicious 


point, I raiſe to myſelf contributions from the Britiſh 


Iſle by affrighting my ſuperſtitious countrymen with 
printed accounts of murders, ſpirits prodigies or 


monſters, according as my neceſſities ſuggeſt to me; 
1 hereby provide for my being. The laft ſummer 1 
paid a large debt for brandy and tobacco by a won- 
derful deſcription of a fiery dragon, and lived for 


ten days together upon @ whale and a mermaid. 
he LS When | 
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When winter draws on, I generally pluck up my ſpi- 
rits, and have my apparitions ready againft long dark 
evenings. From November laſt to Jarwary | lived 
ſolely upon murders, and have fince that had a com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence from a plague and a famine; I 
made the pope pay for my beef and mutton laſt Lent 
out of pure ſpite to the Romiſh religion, and at pre- 
ſent my good friend the king of Sweden finds me in 
clean linen, and the Mufti gets me credit at the 
tavern; | 
The aſtoniffing accounts that I record, I uſual] 
enliven with wooden cuts and the like paltry embel- « 
liſnments. They adminiſter to the curioſity of my 
fellow ſubjects, and not only advance religion and 3 
virtue, but take reſtleſs ſpirits off from meddling with 
the public affairs. I therefore cannot think myſelf an 
uſeleſs burthen upon earth, and that I may ſtill do 
more in my generation, I ſhall give the world in a 
ſhort time an hiſtory of my life, ſtudies, maxims and 
atchievements, provided my bookſeller advances 2 
round ſum for my copy. 0 


Jam, &c. 5 
GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 58. 
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OST of the trades, profeſſions and ways 
of living among mankind, take their origi- 
nal, either from the love of pleafure or the fear of 
want. The former, when 1t becomes too violent, 
degenerates into Luxury; and the latter into Awarice. 
As thoſe two principles of actions draw different 
ways, Perſius has given us a very humorous account 
of a young fellow, who was rouſed out of his bed, 
in order to be ſent a long voyage by Awarice, and 
afterwards oveF-perſuaded and kept at Rome by Luxury. 
I ſhall ſet down at length the pleadings of theſe two 
imaginary perſons, as they are in Mr. Dryden's tranſ= 


* lation. 


Whether alone, or in the harlot's lap  _ 
When thou wouldſt take a lazy morning's nap. 


R r 


—_———_— 4 
* * 
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Up, up, ſays Avarice ; thou ſnor'ſt again, 


Stretcheſt thy Limbs, and yawn'ſt, but all in va in. 
The rugged tyrant no denial takes, 
At his command, th' unwilling ſluggard wakes. 


What muſt I do? he cries, What? fays his lord, 


Why riſe, make ready, and go ſtrait abroad; 
With fiſh, from Euxine ſeas, thy veſſel freight, 


Flax, caſtor, Coan wines, the precious weight 


With thy own hands from the tir'd camel's back, 


Of pepper, and Sabean incenſe take, | 
And with poſt haſte thy running markets make. 


Be ure to turn the penny, lie and ſwear, | 
_ *Tis wholeſome fin ; but Jove, thou ſay'ſt, will hear, 


EOS gw SYS UBS eee 


"Swear, fool, or ſtarve; for the dilemma's even, 


A tradeſman thou, and hope to go to heaven. 


Reſolv'd for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage pack, 


Each ſaddled with his burden on his back, 


Nothing retards thy voyage now, but he, 

That ſoft voluptuous prince, call'd Luxury. 

And he may alk this civil queſtion ; friend, 

What doſt thou make a ſhip-board? To what end? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free, 
Stark ſtaring mad, that thou would'ſt temptthe ſea? 
Coop'd in a cabin, on a mattreſs laid, 


On a brown george, with louſy ſwabbers fed, 


Dead wine that ſtinks of the Borachio, ſup, 


From a brown jack, or greaſy maple wp. 


| Indulgence to thy genius freely give, 
For nat to live at eaſe, 1s not to 


Say, would'ſt thou bear all this, to raife thy ſtore, 
From fix i' th' hundred, to fix hundred more? 


ive. 


Death ſtalks behind thee, and each flying hour 


Does ſome looſe remnant of thy life devour. 


Live while thou liv'ſt, for death will make us all 
A name, a nothing, but an old wife's tale. 
Speak, wilt thou avarice or pleaſure chuſe? 


o be thy lord, take one, and one refuſe. 


When a government flouriſhes in conqueſts, and is 


- ſecure from foreign attacks, it naturally falls inte all 
the pleaſures of luxury, and as theſe pleaſures are 
very expenſive, they put thoſe who are addicted to 


them, 
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them, upon raiſiug freſh ſupplies of money, by all 
the methods of rapaciouſneſs and corruption; fo that 
avarice and luxury often become one principle of 
action, in thoſe whoſe hearts are wholly ſet upon eaſe, 
magnificence, and pleaſure. The moſt elegant and 
correct of all the Latin hiſtorians obſerves, that in his 
time, when the moſt formidable ſtates in the world 
were ſubdued by the Romans, the republic ſunk into 
thoſe two vices of a quite different nature, luxury 
and avarice ; and accordingly deferibes Catiline as one 
who covered the wealth of other men, at the ſame 
time that he ſquandered away his own. This obfer- 
vation of the common-wealth, when it was 1n the 
height of power and riches, holds good in all govern- 
ments that are ſettled in a ſtate of eaſe and proſperity. 


At ſuch times men naturally endeavour to outſhine 


one another in pomp and ſplendour ; and having no 


ſears to alarm them from abroad, indulge themſelves 


in the enjoyment of all they can get into their poſſeſ- 
ſion, which naturally produces avarice, and an immo— 
derate purſuit after wealth and riches.  _ 

As I was humouring myſelf in the ſpeculation of 
theſe two great principles of action, I could not for- 
bear throwing my thoughts into a little kind of alle- 
; gory or fable, and which I ſhall here preſent my 
readers. 5 . | 
There were two very powerful tyrants engaged in 
a perpetual war againſt each other: The name of 
the firſt was Luxury, and of the ſecond Awarice. The 
aim of each of them, was no leſs than univerſal 
monarchy over the hearts of mankind. Luxury had 
many generals under him, who did him great ſer- 
vice, as Pleaſure, Mirth, Pomp and Faſhion. Awvarice 


was likewiſe very firong in his offices, belng faith- 


fuly ſerved by Hunger, Induſtry, Care and Watchfulneſs. 
He had likewiſe a privy-counfellor, who was always 


at his elbow, and whiſpering ſomething or other in 
his ear: The name of this privy-counſelJor was 
Poverty. As Awarice conducted himſelf by the coun- 


ſels of Poverty, his antagoniſt was entirely guided by 
the diQtates and advice of Plenty, who was his firſt 
counſellor and miniſter of ſtate, that concerted all his 
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meaſures with him, and never departed out of his 
fight. While thote two great rivals were thus con- 
_ tending for empire, their conqueſts were various: 
Luxury got poſſeſlion of one heart, and Awarice of 
another. The father of a family would often range 
himſelf under the banners of Awarice, and the fon un- 
der thoſe of Luxury. The wife and huſband would 
oiter declare themſelves of the two different parties: 
Nay, the ſame perſon would very often fide with one 
in his youth, and revolt to the other 1n his old age. 
Indeed tne wite men of the world ſtood neuter ; but, 
alas! their numbers were inconſiderable. At length, 
wien thoſe two potentates had wearied themſelves 
with waging war upon one another, they agreed upon 
an interview, at which neither of their counſellor 
were to be preſent. It is ſaid Luxury began the parley, 
and after having repreſented the ſtate of war, in which 
they were engaged, told his enemy, with a ſrankneſs 
of heart which is natural to him, that he believed 
that they ſhould be very good friends, were it not for 
the inſtigation of Pover/y, that pernicious counſellor, 
„ho made an ill uſe of his ear, and filled him with 
groundleſs apprehenſions and jealouſies. To this 
Awarice replied, that he looked upon Plenty, the firſt 
miniſter of his antagoniſt, to be a much more deſtruc- 
tive counſellor than Paverty; for that he was perpe- 
tually ſuggefling pleaſure, baniſhing all the . 
cautions againſt want, and conſequently undermining 
thoſe principles on which the government of Awa-_ 
rice was founded. At laſt, in order to an accommo- 
dation, they agreed upon this preliminary, That each 
of them thould immediately diſmiſs his privy-coun- 
| fellors. When things were thus far adjuſted towards 
a peace, all other differences were ſoon accommc- 
dated, inſomuch, that for the future, they reſolved to 
live as good friends and confederates, and to ſhare 
between them whatever conqueſts were mady by either 
fide. For this reaſon, we now find Luxury and Awva- 
rice taking poſſeſſion of the ſame heart, and dividing 
the ſame perſon between them. To which J ſhall 
only add, that ſince the diſcarding the gs raj 
above- 
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above- mentioned, Avarice ſupplies Luxury in the room 
of Plenty, as Luxury prompts Awvarice in the room of 


Poverty.  ——HgPECTAT0R, Vol. I. No. 55. C. 


BA c o x, (Sir Francis.) 


NE of the mol extenſive and improved geniuſes 
we have had any inſtance of in our own nation 
or in any other, was that of Sir Francis Bacon, Lord 


Verulam. This great man, by an extraordinary force 


of nature, compaſs of thought, and by indefatigable 
ſtudy, amaſſed to himſelf ſuch ftores of knowledge, 
as we cannot look upon without amazement. His ca- 
pacity ſeemed to have graſped all that was revealed 1n 
books before his time; and not ſatisfied with that, he 
began to ſtrike out new tracts of ſcience, too many to 


be travelled over by one man in the compaſs of the 


longeſt life. Theſe, therefore, he would only mark 
down, like imperfect coaſtings i in maps, or ſuppoſed 
points of land to be further diſcovered and aſcertained 
by the induſtry of after ages, who thould proceed up- 
on his notices or conjectures. | 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 554. 


8 Francis Bacon, a man who: for the creatueſy of 


genius and compaſs of knowledge, did honour to 


his age and country, I could almoſt ſay to human 


knowledge itſelf. He poſſeſſed at once all thoſe ex- 


traordinary talents which were divided amongſt the 


greateſt authors of antiquity. He had the found, 


diſtin, comprehenſive knowledge of Ariſtotle, with 
all the beautiful lights, graces, and embelliſhments 
of Tully. One does not know which to admire molt 
in his writings, the ſtrength of reaſon, force of ſtyle, 
or brightneſs of imagination. 

This author has remarked, in Gora part of his 
work, that a thorough inſight into philoſophy, makes 
a good believer ; and that a ſmattering in it, natural] 
238 ſuch a race of deſpicable infidels, as the 
ittle profligate writers of the preſent age, whom (I 


muſt confeſs) I have always accuſed to myſelf, not fo 
much for their want of faith, as their want of learn- 


ing. 
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I was infinitely pleaſed to find among the works of 
this extraordinary man, a prayer of his own compo- 
ſing, which for the elevation of thought, and great- 
neſs of expreſſion, ſeems rather the devotion of an 
angel than of a man. His principal fault feems to 
have been the exceſs of that virtue which covers a 
multitude of faults. This betrayed him to ſo great an 
indulgence towards his ſervants, who made a corrupt 
ufe of it, that it ſtript him of all thoſe riches and 


honours which a long ſeries of merits had heaped 


upon him: But in this prayer, at the fame time that 
we find him proſtrating himſelf before the great mercy 
ſeat, and humbled under afflictions, which at that 
time lay heavy upon him, we ſee him ſupported by 
the ſenſe of his integrity, his zeal, his devotion, and 
| his love to mankind, which give him a much greater 
figure in the minds of thinking men, than that great- 
neſs had done from which he had fallen. I fhall beg 
leave to write down the prayer itſelf, with the title 
to it, as it was found among his lordſhip's papers, 
written in his own hand ; not being able to furnith my 
readers with an entertainment more ſuitable to this 
ſolemn time. es | 


A Prayer, or Pſalm, made by my Lord Ba cox, Chan- 
cellor of England. 


„% Moſt gracious Lord God, my merciful Father 
from my youth up, my Creator, my Redeemer, my 
Comforter. Thou, O Lord, ſoundeſt, and ſearcheſt the 
depths and ſecrets of all hearts; thou acknowledgeft 
the upright of heart; thou judgeſt the hypocrite ; 
thou pondereſt mens doings as in a balance; thou mea- 
ſureſt their intentions as with a line; vanity and 
crooked ways cannot be hid from thee, 5 | 
Remember, O Lord! how thy ſervant hath walked 
before thee ; remember what I have firſt ſought, and 
what hath been principal in my intentions. I have 
loved thy N I have mourned for the divi- 
ſions of thy church; I have delighted in the bright- 
neſs of thy ſanctuary. This vine which thy right 
hand hath planted in this nation, 1 have ever prayed 


unt 
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unto thee that it might have the firſt and the latter 


rain, and that it might ſtretch its branches unto the 


ſeas, and to the floods. The ftate and bread of the 
oor and diſtreſſed, have been precious in my eyes; 


J have hated all cruelty and hardneſs of heart; 1 


have (though in a deſpiſed weed) procured the good 


of all men. If any have been my enemies, I thought 
not of them, neither hath the ſun ſet upon my 
diſpleaſure; but I have been as a dove, free from 
ſuperfluity of maliciouſneſs. Thy creatures have been 
my books, but thy ſcriptures much more: I have 


ſought thee in the courts, fields, and gardens, but J 


have found thee in thy temple. | 
Thouſands have been my fins, and ten thouſands 
my tranſgreſſions ; but thy ſanctifications have remain- 


ed with me, and my heart, through thy grace, hath 


been unquenched fire upon thine altar. 


O Lord, my ſtrength! I have, fince my youth, met 
with thee in all my ways, by thy fatherly compaſ- 


ſions, by thy comfortable chattiſements, and by thy 
moſt viſible providence. As thy favours have in- 
creaſed upon me, ſo have thy correCtions, ſo as thou 


haſt been always near me, O Lord! and ever as my 


worldly bleſſings were exalted, fo ſecret darts from 


| thee have pierced me: And when | have aſcended be- 

fore men, I have deſcended in hunuliation before 

thee. And now when I thought moſt of peace and 

honour, thy hand is heavy upon me, and hath hum- 

| bled me; according. to thy former loving kindneſs, 
keeping me ſtill in thy fatherly ſchool, not as a baſtard, 

but as a child. Juſt are thy juògments upon me for 


my fins, which are more in number than the ſands 
of the fea; but have no proportion to my nuleries : 


for what are the ſands of the fea? Earth, heavens, 


and all theſe are nothing to thy mercies. Beſides my 


innumerable fins, I confeſs before thee, that Il am 
_ debtor to thee for the gracious talent of thy gifts 


and graces, which I have neither put into a napkin, 


nor put it (as I ought) to exchangers, where it might 


have been beſt profit; but have miſpent it in things 
for which I am leaſt fit; ſo may J truly ſay my ſoul 
nath been a ſtranger in the courſe of my pilgrimage. 
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Be merciful unto me, O Lord, for my Saviour's ſake, 
and receive me unto thy boſom, or = me in m 


ways. TATLER, Vol. IV. No. 267. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


FN 1IWAY, in his tragedy of Venice Preſerv'd, 
has deſcribed the miſery of a man, whoſe effeQs 

are in the hands of the law, with great ſpirit. The 
bitterneſs of being the ſcorn and laughter of baſe 
minds, the e of being inſulted by men, har- 
dened beyond the ſenſe of ſhame and pity, and the in- 
jury of a man's fortune being waſted under the pre- 
tence of juſtice, are excellently aggravated in the fol- 
lowing ſpeech of Pierre to Jaffeir. : | 


I paſs'd this very moment by thy doors, ö 
And found them guarded by a troop of villains : 
The ſons of public rapine were deſtroying ; 
They told me, by the ſentence of the law, 
They had commiſſion to ſeize all thy fortune: 
Nay, more, Priuli's cruel hand had ſign'd it. 
Here ſtood a ruffian with a horrid face, 
Lording it o'er a pile of maſſy plate, 
Tumbled into a heap for public ſale. 
There was another making v1illainous jeſts, 
At thy undoing : He had ta'en poſſeſſion, 
Of all thy antient, moſt domeſtic ornaments, 
Rich hangings intermix*d and wrought with gold. 
Thy very bed, which on thy wedding night, 
Receiv'd thee to the arms of Belvidera, 
The ſcene of all thy joys, was violated, 
By the coarſe hands of filthy dungeon villains, 
And thrown amongſt the common lumber. _ 


Nothing, indeed, can be more unhappy, than the 
condition of bankruptcy. The calamity which 
happens. to us by ill fortune, or by the injury of 
others, has in it ſome eonſolation ; but what ariſes 
from our own miſbehaviour or error, is the ſtate of 
the molt exquiſite ſorrow. When a man conſiders not 
only an ample fortune, but even the very neceſſa- 
ries of life, his pretence to food itſelf, at the 1 
2 
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of his creditors, he cannot but look upon himſelf in 
the ſtate of the dead, with his caſe thus much worſe, 
that the laſt office is performed by adverſaries, inſtead 
of his friends. From this hour the cruel world does 
not only take poſſeſſion of his whole fortune, but 
even of every thing elſe, which had no relation to 
it. All his indifferent actions have new interpretations 
put upon them ; and thoſe whom he had favoured in 
his former life, diſcharge theniſelves of their obli- 


_ gation to him, by joining in the reproaches of his 


£ — : 


enemies. It is almoſt incredible that it ſhould be ſo; 
but it is too often ſeen that there is a pride mixed 
with the impatience of the creditor, and there are 
thoſe who would rather recover their own by the 
downfall of a proſperous man, than be diſcharged to 
the common ſatisfaction of enero and their cre- 
ditors. The wretched man, who was lately maſter 


of abundance, is now under the direction of others; 
and the wiſdom, economy, good ſenſe and ſkill in 


human life before, by reaſon of his preſent misfor- 


tune, are of no uſe to him in the diſpoſition of any 


thing. The incapacity of an infant or a lunatick, 
is deſigned for his proviſion and accommodation ; but 


that of a bankrupt, without any mitigation in reſ- 


pect of the accident by which it is arrived, is calculated 
tor his utter ruin, except there be a remainder ample 
enough aſter the diſcharge of his creditors, to bear 
alſo the expence of rewarding thoſe by whoſe means 
the effect of all his labours was tiausferred from him. 
The man is io look on and ſee others giveing directions 


upon what terms and conditions his goods are to be 


purchaſed ; and all this done not with an air of truſ- 


and tear him to pieces. 


tees to diſpoſe of his effects, but deſtroyers to divide 


There is ſomething ſacred in miſery to great and 


good minds ; for this reaſon all wiſe law-givers have 


been extremely tender how they let looſe even the 
man who has right on his fide, to act with any mix-- 


ture of reſentment azainſt the defendant. Virtuous 
and modeſt men, though they be uſed with ſome ar- 


tifice, and have it in their power to avenge themſelves, . 


are ſlow in the application of that power, and are 
2s ever 
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ever conſtrained to go into rigorous meaſures. They 
are careful to demonſtrate themſelves not only injured, 
but alſo that to bear it longer, would be a means to 
make the offender 1njure others. Before they proceed, 
ſuch men clap their hands upon their hearts, and 
_ conſider what it is to have at their mercy the life of a 
citizen. Such would have it to ſay to their own ſouls, 
if poſſible, that they were merciful, when they could 
have deftroyed, rather than when it was in their power 
to have ſpared a man, they deſtroyed. This is a due to 
the common calamity of human lite, due in ſome mea- 
ſure to our very enemies. They who ſcruple doing 
the leaſt injury, are cautious of exaCting the utmoit 
juftice. Let any one who is converſant in the variety 
of human life reflect upon it, and he will find the 
man who ri gk has a taſte of no enjoyment + 


of any kind. "Phere is a natural diſreliſh of every 


thing which is good in his very nature, and he 1s 
born an enemy to the world. He is ever extremely 
partial to himſelf in all his actions, and has no ſenſe 
of iniquity, but from the puniſhment which ſhall at- 
tend it. The law of the land is his goſpel, and all 
his cafes of confcience are determined by an attor- 
ney. Such men know not what it is to gladden the 
| heart of a miſerable man, that riches are the inſtru- 
ments of ferving the purpoſes of heaven or hell, ac- 
cording to the diſpoſition of the poſſeſſor. The weal- 
thy can torment or gratify all whom they have in their 
power, and chooſe to do one or other as they are af- 
| fected with love or hatred to mankind. As for 
ſuch who are inſenſible of the concerns of others, but 
merely as they affect themſelves, thoſe men are to be 
valued only for their mortality, and as we hope better 
things from their heirs. I could not but read with 
great delight, a letter from an eminent citizen who 
das failed, to one who was intimate with him in his 
better fortune, and able by his countenance to relieve 
his loſt condition. N | | 


T is in vain to multiply words, and to make apolo- 
gies, for what 1s never to be defended by the beſt 
Ex” | | advocate 
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adyocate in the world, the guilt of being unfortu- 
nate. All that a man in my condition can do or ſay, 
will be received with prejudice by the generality of 
mankind, but I hope not with you. You have been 
a great inſtrument in helping me to get what I have 
loit, and I know (for that reaſon as well as kindneſs 
for me) you cannot but be 1n pain to ſee me undone. 
To ſhew you I am not a man incapable of bearing ca- 

lamity, I will, though a poor man, lay aſide the di- 
ſtinction between us, and talk with the frankneſs we 
did, when we were nearer to an equality. As all I do 
will be received with prejudice, all you do will be 
look'd upon with partiality. What I defire of you is, 
that you, who are courted by all, would ſmile upon me, 
who am ſhunned by all. Let that grace and favour 
which your fortune throws upon you, be turned to 
make up the coldneſs and indifference that is uſed to- 
wards me. All good and generous men will have an eye 
of kindneſs for me for my own ſake, and the reſt of the 
world will regard me for yours. There is a happy 
contagion in riches, as well as a deſtructive one in 
poverty. The rich can make rich without parting 
with any of their ſtore ; and the converſation of the 
poor, makes men poor though they borrow nothing 
of them. How this is to be accounted for, I know 
not; but mens eſtimation follows us according to the 
company we keep. If you are what you were to me, 
you can go a great way towards my recovery ; if you 
are not, my good fortune, if ever it returns, will re- 
turn by flower approaches. - 

1 e | I am, Sir, &c. 


This was- anſwered with a condeſcenſion that did 
not by long impertinent profeſſions of kindneſs inſult 
his diſtreſs, but was as follows. ä 


Dear Tom, . F’ 

| 1 AM very glad to hear that you have heart enough 
1 to begin the world a ſecond time: I aſſure you, 

I do not think your numerous family at all di- 
miniſhed (in the gifts of nature, for which I have 
ſo much admired them) by what has lately happened 

to 
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to you. I ſhall not only encourage your affairs witk 
my appearance for you, but ſhall accommodate you 
with a conſiderable ſum at common intereſt for three 
years. You know I could make more of it; but I 
have ſo great a love for you, that I can wave oppor- 
tunities of gain to help you. For I do not care whe- 
ther they ſay of me after I am dead, that-I had an 
hundred or fifty thouſand pounds more than L wanted 
when I was living. 18 

fs | Your obliged, &c. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 457. T. 


Baru. 


IN public aſſemblies there are generally ſome en- 
| 1 vious ſplenetic people, Who having no merit to 
procure reſpect, are ever finding fault with thoſe who 
diſtinguiſh themſelves. This happens more frequent- 
ly at thoſe places where the ſeaſon of the year calls 
' perſons of both ſexes together for the ſake of their 
health. I have had reams of letters from Bath, 
Epſom, Tunbridge, and St. Winifred's Well, wherein 
I could obſerve, that a concern for honour and virtue, 
proceeded from the want of beauty, health, &. or 
fine petticoats. A lady who ſubſcribes herſelf Eudoſia, 
writes a bitter invective againft Chloe the celebrated 
dancer; but I have learned that ſhe herſelf is lame of 
the rheumatiſm. Another, who hath been a prude, 
ever ſince the had the ſmall-pox, is very bitter againſt 
the coquets, and their indecent airs : And a ſharp wit 
hath ſent me a keen epigram againſt the gameſters ; 
but I took notice, that it was not written upon gilt 
paper. | Cs ER 
_ Having had ſeveral ſtrange pieces of intelligence 
from the Bath, as that more conſtitutions were weak- 
ened there than repaired ; that the phyſicians were not 
more buſy in deſtroying old bodies, than the young fel- 
lows in producing new ones ; with ſeveral other com- 
mon: place ſtrokes of raillery, I refolved to look upon 
the company there, as | returned lately out of the coun- 
try. It was a great jeſt to ſee ſuch a grave, ancient per- 
- fon as I am, in an embroider'd cap, and brocade night- 
| CR | | gown 3 
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gown ; but beſides the neceſſity of complying with 
the cuſtom, by theſe means I paſs'd undiſcover'd, and 
had a pleaſure, I much covet, of being alone in a 
crowd. It was no little fatisfation to me, to view 
the mixt maſs of all ages and dignities upon a level, 
partaking of the ſame benefits of nature, and min- 
gling in the ſame diverſions. I ſometimes entertain'd 
myſelf by obſerving what a large quantity of ground 
was hid under ſpreading petticoats, and what little 

patches of earth were covered by creatures with 
_ wigs and hats, in compariſon of thoſe ſpaces tha? 
were diftingutſh'd by flounces, fringes, and furbe- 
lows. From the earth, my fancy was directed to the 
water, where the diſtinction of ſex and condition 
are concealed, and where the mixture of men and 
women hath given occaſion to fome perſons of light 


imagination to compare the Bath to the Fountain of 


Salmacis, which had the virtue of joining the two 
| ſexes in one perſon ; or to the ſtream where Diana 


waſhed herſelf to beſtow horns on Acteon; but by one 
of a ſerious turn, thoſe healthful fprings may rather 


be likened to the Stygian waters, which made the 
body invulnerable, or to the river of Lethe, one 
draught of which waſhed away all pain and anguiſh 
in a moment. 85 ONE, 2 ch 
As I have taken upon me a name which ought to 
abound in humanity, I ſhall make it my buſineſs in 


this paper to cool and aſſuage thoſe malignant hu- 


mours of ſcandal which run throughout the body of 


men and women there aſſembled ; and after the man- 


ner of thoſe famous waters, J will endeavour to wipe 
away all foul aſperſions, to reſtore bloom and vigour 
to decayed reputations, and ſet injured characters upon 


their legs again. I ſhall herein regulate myſelf by | 


the example of that good man, who uſed to talk with: 


charity of the greateſt villains; nor was he ever heard 
to ſpeak with rigour of any one, tall he affirmed with 


ſeverity that Nero was a wag. 
Having thus prepared thee, gentle reader, I ſhall 


not ſcruple to entertain thee with a panegyric upon 


the gameſters. I have indeed ſpoken incautiouſſy 
 keretofore of that claſs of men, but I ſhould MoD 
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to you. I ſhall not only encourage your affairs with 
my appearance for you, but ſhall accommodate you 
with a conſiderable ſum at common intereſt for three 
years. You know I could make more of it; but I 
have ſo great a love for you, that I can wave oppor- 
tunities of gain to help you. For I do not care whe- 
ther they ſay of me after I am dead, that IJ had an 
hundred or fifty thouſand pounds more than I wanted 

when I was living. RVR 
| Your obliged, &c. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 457. T. 


YN public aſſemblies there are generally ſome en- 
1 vious ſplenetic people, who having no merit to 
procure reſpect, are ever finding fault with thoſe who 
diſtinguiſh themſelves. This happens more frequent- 
ly at thoſe places where the ſeaton of the year calls 
perſons of both ſexes together for the ſake of their 
health. I have had reams of letters from Bath, 
Epſom, Tunbridge, and St. Winifred's Well, wherein 
I could obſerve, that a concern for honour and virtue, 
proceeded from the want of beauty, health, &c. or 
fine petticoats. A lady who ſubſcribes herſelf Eudoſia, 
writes a bitter invective againft Chloe the celebrated 
dancer; but I have learned that ſhe herſelf is lame of 
the rheumatiſm. Another, who hath been a prude, 
ever fince the had the ſmall-pox, is very bitter againſt 
the coquets, and their indecent airs : And a tharp wit 
hath ſent me a keen epigram againſt the gameſters ; 
but I took notice, that it was not written upon gilt 
"Paper. „ 5 
HFaving had ſeveral ſtrange pieces of intelligence 
from the Bath, as that more conſtitutions were weak- 
ened there than repaired ; that the phyſicians were not 
more buſy in deſtroying old bodies, than the young fel- 
Jows in producing new ones ; with ſeveral other com- 
mon-place ſtrokes of raillery, I reſolved to look upon 
the company there, as I returned lately out of the coun- 
try. It was a great jeſt to ſee ſuch a grave, ancient per- 
fon as I am, in an embroider'd cap, and brocade night- 
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gown ; but beſides the neceſſity of complying with 
the cuſtom, by theſe means I paſs'd undiſcover'd, and 
had a pleaſure, I much. covet, of being alone in a 
crowd. It was no little fatisfaQtion to me, to view 
the mixt maſs of all ages and dignities upon a level, 
partaking of the ſame benefits of nature, and min- 
ling in the ſame diverſions. I ſometimes entertain'd 


myſelf by obſerving what a large quantity of ground 


was hid under ſpreading petticoats, and what little 
patches of earth were covered by creatures with 
wigs and hats, in compariſon of thoſe ſpaces tha? 
were diſtingutſh'd by flounces, fringes, and furbe- 
lows. From the earth, my fancy was directed to the 
water, where the diftinction of ſex and condition 
are concealed, and where the mixture of men and 


women hath given occaſion to ſome perſons of light 


imagination to compare the Bath to the Fountain of 


Salmacis, which had the virtue of joining the two 


ſexes in one perſon ; or to the ſtream where Diana 
wa ſhed herſelf to beſtow horns on Acteon; but by one 
of a ſerious turn, thoſe healthful fprings may rather 
be likened to the Stygian waters, which made the 
body invulnerable, or to the river of Lethe, one 
draught of which wathed away all pain and anguiſh 
in a moment. „ 
As I have taken upon me a name which ought to 
abound in humanity, I ſhall make it my buſineſs in 
this paper to cool and aſſuage thoſe malignant hu- 
mours of ſcanda] which run throughout the body of 
men and women there aſſembled ; and after the man- 
ner of thoſe famous waters, I will endeavour to wipe 


away all foul aſperſions, to reſtore bloom and vigour | 


to decayed reputations, and ſet injured characters upon 
their legs again. I ſhall herein regulate myſelf by 
the example of that good man, who uſed to talk with 
charity of the greateſt villains; nor was he ever heard 
to ſpeak with rigour of any one, tall he affirmed with 
ſeverity that Nero was a wag. ; 
_ Having thus prepared thee, gentle reader, I ſhall 
not ſcruple to entertain thee with a panegyric upon 
the gameſters. I have indeed ſpoken incautiouſly 
heretofore of that claſs of men, but I ſhould forfeit 


all 
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all title to modeſty, ſhould I any longer oppoſe the 

common ſenſe of the _— and gentry of the 
I 


kingdom. Were we to treat all thoſe with contempt 
who are the favourites of blind chance, few levees 
would be crouded. It 1s not the height of ſpehere in 
which a man moves, but the manner in which he acts, 
that makes him truly valuable. When therefore I ſee 
a gentleman loſe his money with ſerenity, I recog- 
nize in him all the great qualities of a philoſopher. 
If he ſtorms and invokes the gods, I lament that he 
is not placed at the head of a regiment. The great 
gravity of the countenances round Harriſon's table, 
puts me in mind of a council-board ; and the indefa- 
tigable application of the ſeveral combatants, fur- 
nithes me with an unanſwerable reply to thoſe gloomy 
mortals who cenſure this as an idle life. In Fore, I 
cannot ſee any reaſon why gentlemen ſhould be hin- 
dered from raiſing a fortune by thoſe meant, which at 
the ſame time enlarges their minds. Nor thall I ſpeak 
di ſhonourably of ſome little artifices and fineſſe uſed 
upon theſe occaſions, ſince the world is ſo juſt to any 
man who is become a poſſeſſor of wealth, as not to 
reſpe& him the leſs, for the methods he took to come 
by it. 5 0 

8 1 conſiderations hke theſe, the ladies ſhare in 
theſe diverſions. I muſt own, that I receive great 
pleaſure in ſeeing my pretty country-women engaged 
in an amuſement which puts them upon producing fo 
many virtues. Hereby they acquire ſuch a boldneſs, as 
raiſes them nearer that lordly creature man. Here 
they are taught ſuch contempt of wealth, as may di- 
late their minds, and prevent many curtain-leQtures, 
Their natural tenderneſs is a weakneſs here eaſily un- 
learned; and I find my ſoul exalted, when I fee 


2th lady facrifice the fortune of her children with as lit- 


tle concern as a Spartan or Roman dame, In ſuch a 
place as Bath, I might urge, that the caſting of a 
dye, is indeed the propereſt exereiſe for a fair crea- 
ture to aſſiſt the waters; not to mention the oppor- 
tunity it gives to diſplay the well-turned arm, and to 
ſcatter to adyantage the rays of the diamond. But 
I am ſatisfied that the gameſter ladies have a” 
| R 
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ed the little vanities of ſhowing their beauty, which 
they ſo far neglect, as to throw their features into 
violent diſtortions, and wear away their lillies and 
roſes in tedious watching and reſtleſs lucubrations. 
{ thould rather obſerve, that their chief paſſion is an 
emulation of manhood, which I am more inclined to 


believe, in ſpite of all ſanders. Their confidence in 


their virtue keeps them up all night, with the moſt 
dangerous creatures of our ſex. It 1s to me an un- 
doubted argument of their eaſe of conſcience, that 
they go directly from church to the gaming-table ; 


and fo highly reverence play, as to make 1t a great 


part of their exerciſe on Sundays. 


The water poets are an ancient tribe, and deſerve 


all the encouragement I can give them. It would be 
barbarous to treat thoſe authors with bitterneſs, who 


never write out of ſeaſon, and whoſe works are 


uſeful with the waters. I make it my care thereſore 


to ſweeten ſome ſour critics who were ſharp upon a 


| few ſonnets, which, to ſpeak in the language of the 
Bath, were mere alkalies. I took particular notice 


of a /enitive electuary, which was wrapt up in fome 
of thoſe gentle compoſitions ; and am perſuaded that 
the pretty one who took it, was as much relieved by 
the cover as the medicine. There are a hundred ge” 
Q=- 


neral topics put into metre every year, viz. * The 
ver is inflamed in the water, or, he finds his death 


where he ſought his cure: Or the nymph feels her own 


pain, without regarding her lover's torment.” Theſe 


being for ever repeated, have at preſent a very good 


effect; and a phyſician aſſures me that laudanum is 
almoſt out of doors at Bath. 5 8 . 
The phyſicians here are very numerous, but very 
good-natured. To theſe charitable gentlemen I owe 
that I was cured, in a week's time, of more diſtempers 


than I ever had in my life. They had almoſt killed 


me with their humanity. A learned fellow-lodger 


preſcribed me a little ſomething, at my firſt coming, to 
keep up my ſpirits ; and the next morning I was ſo 
enlivened by another, as to have an order to bleed 
for my fever. I was proffered a cure for the ſcurvy 


by the third, and had a receipt for the dropſy gratis 


before 
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before night. In vain did I modeſtly decline theſe 


favours ; for I was awakened early in the morning 


by the apothecary, who brought me a doſe from one 


of my well-wiſhers. I paid him, but withal told 
him ſeverely, that I never took phyſic. My landlord 
hereupon took me for an Italian merchant, that ſuſpe&- _ 
ed poiſon ; but the apothecary, with more ſagacity, 
gueſſed that I was certainly a phyſician myſelf. 

The oppreſlion of civilities which I underwent from 
the ſage gentlemen of the faculty, frightened me from 
making ſuch enquiries into the nature of thoſe ſprings, 
as would have furnithed out a. nobler entertainment 

upon the Bath, than the looſe hints 1 have now thrown 
together. Every man who hath received any benefit 
there, ought, in proportion to his abilities, to improve, 
adorn, or recommend it: A prince ſhould found hoſ- 
pitals, the noble and the rich may diffuſe their ample 
_ Charities, Mr. Tompion gave a clock to the Bath, 
and I, Neſtor Ironſide, have dedicated a Guardian. 
. GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 174. 


B E ARDS, 


HEN I was laſt with my friend Sir Roger in 
VV Weſtminſter-Abbey, I obſerved that he ſtood 
longer than ordinary before the buſt of a venerable old 
man. I was at a loſs to gueſs the reaſon of it, when 
after ſome time he pointed at the figure, and aſked 
me if I did not think that our fore-fathers looked 
much wiſer in their beards than we do without them: 

For my part, ſays he, when I am walking in my gal- 
lery in the country, and ſee iny anceſtors, who many 
of them died before they were of my age, I cannor 
forbear regarding them as ſo many old patriarchs, 

and at the ſame time looking upon myſelf as an idle 
 ſmock-fac'd young fellow. I love to ſee your Abra- 

hams, your Iſaacs, and your Jacobs, as we have them 


in old pieces of tapeſtry, with beards below their gir- 


dles that cover half the hangings. The knight added, 
if 1 would recommend beards in one of my papers, 


and endeavour to reſtore human faces to their ancient 
_ dignity, that upon a month's warning he would un- 
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dertake to lead up the faſhion himſelf in a pair of 


whiſkers. | | | | 
1 ſmiled at my friend's fancy ; but after we parted, 
could not forbear reflecting on the metamorphoſes our 
faces have undergone in this particular. _ 
The beard, conformable to the notion of my friend 
Sir Roger, was for many ages looked upon as the 
type of wiſdom. Lucian, more than once, rallies the 
hiloſophers of his time, who endeavoured to rival one 
another with beards ; and repreſents a learned man 


who ſtood for a profeſſorſhip in philofophy, as unqua- 


lified for it by the ſhortneſs of his beard. 


A lian, in his account of Zoilus the pretended cri- 


tic, who wrote againſt Homer and Plato, and thought 


himſelf wifer than all who had had gone before him, 


tells us, that this Zoilus had a a very long beard that 
hung down upon his breaſt, but no hair upon his head, 


which he always kept cloſe-thaved, regarding, it ſeems, 
the hairs of his head as ſo many ſuckers, which if they _ 


had been ſuffered to grow, might have drawn away 
the nouriſhment from his chin, and by that means 

have ſtarved his beard, g . 

I have read ſomewhere, that one of the popes re- 
fuſed to accept an edition of a ſaint's works which 


CY 


were preſented to him, becauſe the ſaint in his effigies 


before the book, was drawn without a beard. 15 
We fee by theſe inſtances what homage the world 
formerly paid to beards, and that a barber was not then 
allowed to make thoſe depredations on the faces of the 
learned, which have been permitted of latter years. 


Accordingly ſeveral wiſe nations have been ſo ex- 


tremely jealous of the leaſt ruffle offered to their 


beards, that they ſeemed to have fixed the point of 
honour principally in that part. The Spaniards were 
wonderfully tender in this particular. Don Quevedo, 
in his third viſion on the laſt judgment, has carried 

the humour very far, when he. tells us, that one of 


bie vain-glorious countrymen, after having. received 
ſentence was taken into cuſtody by a couple of evil. 
_ ſpirits ! but that his guides happening to diſorder his 


muſtachoes, they were forced to recompoſe them 


with 
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140 The BEAUT I ES of 
with a pair of curling- jrons, before they could get him 
to file off. 5 
If we look into the hiſtory of our own nation, we 
ſhall find that the beard flouriſhed in the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, but was very much diſcouraged by the Norman 
line. It ſhot out, however, from time to time in 
ſeveral reigns, under different ſhapes. The laſt ef- 
fort it ſeems was ſeen in queen Mary's days, as the 
curious reader may find, if he pleaſes to peruſe the 
figures of cardinal Pool and biſhop Gardiner; tho' at 
the ſame time I think it may be queſtioned, if zeal 
againſt popery has not induced our proteſtant painters 
to extend the beards of thoſe two perſecutors beyond 
their natural dimenſions, in order to make them ap- 
pear the more terrible. BOD 
I find but few beards worthy of taking notice of in 
the long reign of king James the firſt. 
During the civil wars, there appeared one which 
makes too great a figure in ſtory to be paſſed over in 
ſilence; I mean that of the redoubted Hudibras, an 
account of which, Butler has tranſmitted to poſterity | 
in the following lines. 3 ͤ Fr | 


His tawny beard was th' equal grace, 
Both of his wiſdom and his face ; 

In cut and dye ſo like a tyle, 
A ſudden view, it would beguile 
The upper part thereof was whey 
The nether orange mixt with grey. 


The whiſker continued for ſome time among us at- 
ter the expiration of beards : But this is a ſubject which 
1 ſhall not here enter upon, having diſcuſſed it at large 
in a diſtin treatiſe, which I keep by me in manuſcript 
upon the muſftachoe. ES 3% 


If my friend Sir Roger's project of introducing beards 
ſhould take effect, I fear the luxury of the preſent 
age would make it a very expenſive fathion. There 
is no queſtion but the beaux would ſoon provide them- 
ſelves with falſe ones of the lighteſt colours and the 
moſt immoderate lengths. A fair beard of the tape- 
ſtry ſize, Sir Roger ſeems to approve, could not come 
under twenty guineas. The famous golden _— of 
| CU- 
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Aſculapius, would hardly be more valuable, than one 


made in the extravagance of the faſhion. 

Beſides, we are not certain that the ladies would not 
come into the mode, when they take the air on horſe- 
back. They already appear in hats and feathers, 
coats and periwigs ; and I ſee no reaſon why we may 
not ſuppoſe, that they would have their riding beards 
on the ſame occaſion. ; 


SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 331. X. 
irn 


Friend of mine has two daughters, whom I will 

call Lætitia and Daphne. The former is one of 

the greateſt beauties of the age in which ſhe lives; the 
latter no way remarkable for any charms in her perſon. 
Upon this one circumſtance of their outward form, the 
good and ill of their life ſeems to turn. Lætitia, from 
her childhood, heard nothing elſe but commendations 
of her fortune and complexion, by which means ſhe 
is no other than nature has made her, a very beautiſul 
outſide. The conſciouſneſs of her charms, has ren- 
dered her inſupportably vain and inſolent towards all 
that have to do with her. Daphne, who was almoſt 
twenty before one, civil thing had been ſaid to her, 
found herſelf obliged to acquire fome accompliſhments 
to make up for the want of thoſe attractions which the 
ſaw-in her ſiſter. Poor Daphne was ſeldom ſubmitted to 
in a debate wherein ſhe was concerned; her diſcourſe 
had nothing to recommend is, but the good ſenſe of it; 
and ſhe was always under a neceſſity to have very well 
conſider'd what ſhe was going to ſay before ſhe utter'd 
it; while Lætitia was liſtened to with partiality, and 
approbation fat in the countenances of thoſe the con- 
verſed with, before the communicated what ſhe had to 
ſay. Theſe cauſes have produced ſuitable effects, and 
Lætitia is as inſipid a companion, as Daphne is an agree- 
able one. Lxtitia, confident of favour, has ſtudied no 
artsto pleaſe ; Daphne, deſpairing of any inclination to- 
wards her perſon, has depended only on ber merit. 
Lætitia has always ſomething in her air that is ſullen, 
grave, and diſconſolate; Daphne has a countenance 


that 
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that appears chearful, open aud unconcerned. A young 
gentlemen this winter ſaw Lætitia at a play, and be- 
came her captive. His fortune was ſuch, that he want- 
ed very little introduction to ſpeak his ſentiments to her 
father. The lover was admitted into the family, where 
a conſtrained behaviour, ſevere looks, and diſtant ei- 
vilicies, were mme higheſt favours he could obtain from 
Lætitia; while Daphne uſed him with all the good hu- 
mour, tamiliarity, and 4nnocence of a ſiſter, in ſomuch 
that he would often ſay to her, Dear Daphne, wert 
thou but as handſome as Lætitia —She received this 
language with that ingenuous and pleaſing mirth, which 
is natural to a woman without deſign. He ſtill ſighed 
in vain for Lztitia, but found certain relief in the 
agreeable converſation -of Daphne. Art length hear- 
tily tired with the haughty impertinence of Lætitia, 
and charmed with the repeated inftances of good 'hu- 
amour which he obſerved in Daphne, he one day told 
the latter, that he had ſomething to ſay to her, he 
hoped the would be pleaſed with. —Faith, Dap/ine, oon- 
tinued he, I am in love with you, and deſpiſe your ſiſter 
incerely. The manner of declaring himſelf, gave his 
miſtreſs occaſion for a very hearty laughter.—Nay, ſays 
he, 1 knew you would laugh at me, but I'll aſk your father. 
He did fo ; the father received the intelligence with 
no leſs joy than furprize, and was very glad he had 
now no care left but for his beauty, which he thought 
he could carry to market at his leiſure. I do not know 
any thing that has pleaſed me ſo much for a long time; 
as this conqueſt of my friend Daphne's. All her ac- 
quaintance congratulate her upon her chance medley, 
and laugh at the premeditating murtherer her ſiſter, 
As it is an argument of a light mind, to think the 
worſe of ourſelves for the imperfection of our per- 
ſons, it is equally below us to value ourſelves upon the 
advantages of them. The female world i-2ms to be 
almoſt incorrigibly gone aſtray in this particular, for 
Which purpoſe I ſhall recommend the following ex- 
tract of a kiend's letter to the profeſſed. beauties, who 
are a people almoſt as unſufferable as the profeſſed. 
Wits. | | 
N Mionſieur 
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Monſieur de St. Evremont has concluded-one of his 


eſſays with athrming, that the laſt ſigh of a hand- 


ſome woman, was not ſo much for the loſs of her 
life as of her beauty. Perhaps this raillery is pur- 
ſued too far, yet it 1s turned upon a very obvious re- 
mark, that a woman's ſtrongeſt paſſion 1s for her own 
beauty, and that ſhe values it as her favourite diſ- 


tinction. From hence it is that all arts which pre- 
tend to improve or preſerve it, meet with ſuch general 


reception among the ſex. To ſay nothing of many 


falſe helps and contraband wares of beauty, Which 


are daily vended in this great mart, there is not a 
maiden young gentlewoman of a good family in an 


county of Great Britain, who. has not heard of the : 


virtues of May de w, or is unfurniſhed with ſome re- 
ceipt or other in favour of her complexion; and I 


3 


have known a phyſician-of learning and ſenſe, after 


eight years ſtudy in the univerſity, and a courſe of 
travels through moſt countries in Europe, owe the rai- 
ſing his fortune to a coſmetic waſh. 


This has given me occaſion to conſider, how ſo uni- 


verſal a diſpoſition in Womank ind, which ſprings from 
a laudable motive, the deſire of pleaſi ing, and proceeds 


upon an opinion not altogether groundleſs, that nature 
may be help'd by art, may be turned to their advan- 


tage. And methinks it would be an acceptable ſervice 


to take. them out of the hands of quacks and preten- 


ders, and to prevent their impoſing upon themſelves, 


by diſcovering to them the true ſecret end art of 1m- 
proving beauty. 


In order to this, before I touch upon It directly, it 


will be neceſſary to * down a few preliminary max- 
aims, vi S. | 
That no woman can be handſome by the ſhoe of : 
features alone, any more than ſhe can be witty only | 
by the help of ſpeech. | 


That pride deſtroys all er and grace, and 


affectation is a more terrible enemy than the ſmall- ox. 
That no woman 1s capable of being beautitul, who 


18 is capable of being falſe. 


And, that what would be odious I In a friend, is de- 
formity i in a miſtreſs, ; 


From 
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From theſe few principles thus laid down, it will be 
eaſy to prove, that the truc art of aſſiſting beauty, con- 
Gifts in embelliſhing the whole perſon by the proper or- 
naments of virtuous and commendabie qualities. By 
this help alone it is, that thoſe who are the favourite 
work of nature, or as Mr. Dryden expreſſes it, the 
Porcelain clay of human kind, become animated, and 
are in a capacity of exerting their charms, and thoſe 
who ſeem to be negieec by her, like models wrought 
in haite, are capable, ir «= great meaſure, of finithing 


What he has left imperfect. 


It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea of that 
ſex, which was created to refine the joys and ſoften 
the cares of humanity, by the moſt agreeable participa- 
tior to conſider them merely as objects of ſight. This 
is abridging them of their natural extent of power, to 
= them on a level with their pictures at Kneller's. 
dow much nobler is the contemplation of beauty 
and love, while it draws our obſervation? How faint 
and ſpiritleſs are the charms of a coquet, when com- 
pared with the real lovelineſs of Sophronia's innocence, 
piety, good humour, and truth; virtues which add 
a new ſoftneſs to her ſex, and even beautify beauty? 
That agreeableneſs which otherwiſe muſt have ap- 
red no longer in the modeſt virgin, is now preſerved 
In the tender mother, the prudent friend, and the 
faithful wife. Colours artfully ſpread upon canvaſs 
may entertain the eye, but not affect the heart; and 
ſhe who takes no care to add to the natural graces of 
her perſon any excelling qualities, may be allowed 
ſtill to amuſe, as a picture, but not. to triumph as a 
beauty. | „ . 
When Adam is introduced by Milton deſcribing Eve 

in Paradiſe, and relating to the angel the impreſſion 
he felt upon ſeeing her at her firſt creation, he does 


not repreſent her as a Grecian Venus, by her ſhape or 


features, but by the luſtre of her mind which ſhone 
in them, and gave them their power of charming. 


Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye, 
In every geſture, dignity and love. 


Without 
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Without this irradiating power, the proudeſt fair 
one ought to know, whatever her glaſs may tell her 
to the contrary, that her moſt perfect features are un- 
informed and dead. . | 

I cannot better cloſe this moral, than by a ſhort epi- 
taph written by Ben Johnſon, with a ſpirit which no- 
thing could inſpire but ſuch an object as I have been 
deſcribing. ; 


Underneath this ſtone doth lye 

As much virtue as cou'a die ; 

Which, when alive, did vigour give, 

To as much beauty, as could live. 15 
. . SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 33. R. 


There is nothing which gives one ſo pleaſing a proſ- 
pect of human nature, as the contemplation of wiſ- 
dom and beauty. The latter is the peculiar portion 
of that ſex, which is therefore called fair; but the 
happy concurrence of both theſe excellencies in the 
ſame perſon, is a character too celeſtial to be fre- 
quently met with. Beauty 1s an overweaning ſelf-ſut- 
ficient thing, careleſs of providing itſeif any more 
ſubſtantial ornaments ; nay, ſo little does it conſult its 
own intereſt, that it too often defeats itſelf, by betray- 
ing that innocence which renders it lovely and deſira- 
ble. As therefore virtue makes a beautiful woman 
appear more beautiful, ſo beauty makes a virtuous 
woman really more virtuous. | 


SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 302. T. 
BD 1 0 0 . 


FTNHOUGH there is a great deal of pleaſure in 
1 contemplating the material world, by which 
I mean that ſyſtem of bodies into which nature has ſo 
_ curiouſly wrought the maſs of dead matter, with the 
ſeveral relations which thoſe bodies bear to one ano- 
ther, there is ſtill methinks ſomething more wonderful 
and ſurprizing in contemplations on the world of life, 
by which I mean all thoſe animals with which every 


part of the univerſe is furniſhed, The material world 
Vor. 1. H is 
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is only the ſhell of the univerſe. The world of life 
are its inhabitants. 1 e 
If we conſider thoſe parts of the material world 
which lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubject 
to our obſervations and enquiries, it is amazing to 
conſider the infinity of animals with which it is ſtocked, 
Every part of matter is peopled : Every green leaf 
{warms with inhabitants: There is ſcarce a ſingle hu-. 
mour in the body of a man, or of any other animal, 
in which our glaſſes do not diſcover myriads of living 
creatures. The ſurface of animals is likewiſe covered 
with other animals, which are in the ſame manner the 
baſis of other animals that live upon it. Nay, we 
find in the moſt ſolid bodies, as in marble itſelf, innu- 
merable cells and cavities, that are crouded with ſuch 
imperceptible inhabitants, as are too little for the naked 
eye to diſcover. On the other hand, if we look into 
the more bulky parts of nature, we ſee the ſeas, 
Jakes, and rivers teeming with numberleſs kinds of 
living creatures. We find every mountain and marſh, 
wilderneſs and wood, plentifully ſtocked with birds 
and beaſts ; and every part of matter affording pro- 
per neceſſaries and conveniencies for the livelihood 
of multitudes which inhabit. = 5 
The author of the Plurality of Worlds, draws a ve— 
ry good argument from this conſideration for the pe- 
pling of every planet; as indeed it ſeems very pro- 
Fable. from the analogy of reaſon, that if no part of 
matter, which weare unacquainted with, lies waſte and 
uſeleſs, thoſe great bodies which are at ſuch a diſtance 
from us, ſhould not be deſart and unpeopled, but ra- 
ther that they ſhould be furniſhed-with beings adapted 
to their reſpective ſituations. 5 . 
Exiſtence is only a bleſſing to thoſe beings which 
are endowed with perfection, and is in a manner 
_ thrown away upon dead matter, any farther than as it is f 
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ſubſervient to beings which are conſcious of their ex- . 
| iſtence. Accordingly We find from the bodies which e 
He under our obſervation, that matter is made only as N 
the baſis and ſupport of animals; and that there is no 1 


more of one, than what is neceſſary for the exiſtence 
_ of the other. „ 3 
Inhane 
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Infinite goodneſs is of fo communicative a nature, 
that it ſeems to delight in the conferring of exiſtence 


upon every degree of perceptive being. As this is a 


ſpeculation which I have often purtued with great 
pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall enlarge farther upon it, by 
conſidering that part of the ſcale of beings which 


comes within our knowledge. 1 


There are ſome living creatures which are raiſed 


but juſt above dead matter. To mention only that 
ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, which are formed in the faſhion 
of a cone, that grow to the ſurface of ſeveral rocks, 


and immediately die upon being ſevered from the place 


where they grow. There are many other creatures 
but one remove from theſe, which have no other 
ſenſe beſides that of feeling and taſte ; others have 


ſtill an additional one of hearing, others of ſmell, 


and others of ſight. It is wonderful to obſerve, by 
what a gradual progreſs the world of life advances 
through a prodigious variety of ſpecies before a 


creature is formed that is complete in all its ſenſes ; 


and even among theſe, there is ſuch a different degree 
of perfection in the ſenſe which one animal enjoys 
beyond what appears in another, that though the A 
in different animals be diſtinguiſhed by the ſame common 
denomination, it ſeems almoſt of a different nature. 
f after this we look into the ſeveral inward perfec- 
tions of cunning and ſagacity, or what we generally 
call inftint, we find them riſing in the ſame manner, 
imperceptibly one above another, and receiving addi- 


tional improvements, according to the ſpecies in which 


they are implanted. This progreſs in nature is ſo very 


gradual, that the moſt perfect of an inferior ſpecies 
comes very near to the moſt imperfect of that which 


is immediately above it. 


The exuberant and overflowing goodneſs of the ſu- 
preme being, whoſe mercy extends to all his works, 


5 plainly ſeen, as I have before hinted, from his hav- 
ig made ſo very little matter; at leaſt what falls 


within our knowledge, that does not ſwarm with life ; 
nor is his goodneſs leſs ſeen in the diverſity than in 
the multitude of living creatures. Had he only made 
One ſpecies of animals, none of the reſt would have 
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enjoyed the happineſs of exiſtence. He has therefore 
ſpecified in his creatures every degree of life, every 
capacity of being. The whole chaſm of nature, 
from a plant to a man, is filled up with diverſe kind 
of creatures riſing one over another, by ſuch a gentle 
and eaſy aſcent, that the little tranſitions and devia- 
tions from one ſpecies to another are almoſt inſenſible. 


"This intermediate ſpace is ſo well huſbanded and ma- 


naged, that there is ſcarce a degree of perfection 
which does not appear in ſome one part of the world 
of life. Is not the goodneſs or wiſdom of the divine 
Being more manifeſted in this his proceeding ? 
There is a conſequence beſides thoſe I have already 
mentioned, which ſeems very deducible from the fore- 
oing conſiderations. If the ſcale of being riſes by 
* a regular progreſs, ſo high as man, we ma 
a parity of reaſon ſuppoſe that it ſtill proceeds gra- 
dually through thoſe beings which are of a ſuperior 
nature to him; ſince there is an infinitely greater 
ſpace and room for different degrees of perfection 
between the ſupreme being and man, than between 
man and the moſt deſpicable inſect. The conſequence 
of ſo great a variety of beings, which are ſuperior to 
us, from that variety which is inferior to us, is made 
by Mr. Locke, in a paſſage which I ſhall here ſet down, 
afterhaving premiſed that, notwithſtanding there is ſuck 
infinite room between man and his maker for the crea- 
tive power to exert itſelf in, it is impoſſible that it 
ſhould ever be filled up, ſince there will be ſtill an in- 
finite gap or diſtance between the higheſt created Being 
and the Power which produced him. „ 
„That there ſhould be more Species of intelligent 
Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible or 
% material below us, is probable to me from hence; 
6 that in all the viſible corporeal world we ſee no 
„ chaſms or no gaps. All quite down from us the de- 
4 ſeent 1s by eaſy ſteps, and a continued ſeries of things 
that in each remove differ very little one from the 
« other. There are fiſnes that have wings, and are 
«© not ſtrangers to the airy region, and there are 
« ſome birds that are inhabitants of the water, 
< whoſe blood is as cold as fiſhes, and their eh A | 
; | | | 40 
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« like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed them 


« on filh days. There are animals fo near akin, 
« both to birds and beaſts, that they are in the mid- 


„dle between both. Amphibious animals link the 


« terreſtrial and aquatick together; Seals live at 
„land and at fea, and porpoiſes have the warm 
„blood and entrails of a hog, not to mention 


« what is confidently reported of mermaids or ſea- 


*« men. Fhere are ſome brutes that ſeem to have as: 


„ much knowledge and reaſon as ſome that are call- 
ed men, and the animal and vegetable kingdoms- 
are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the low 


« eſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there wil! 
„ ſcarce be perceived any great difference between 
* them ; and fo on till we come to the very lovreſt in 


* organica] parts of matter, we ſhall ſind every where 


« that the ſeveral ſpecies are linked together, and dif- 


fer but by almoſt inſenſible degrees: And when we 
« conſider the infinite power and wiſdom of the crea- 


tor, we have reaſon to think that it is ſuitable to 


the magnificent harmony of the univerfe, and the 
great deſign and infinite goodneſs of the architect, 
that the Species of creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle 
degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his infinite 
perfection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend frem 
us downwards: Which if it be probable, we have 
« reaſon then to be perſuaded: that there are far 
more Species. of creatures above us, than there are 
beneath; we being in degrees of perfection, much 
„ more remote from the infinite Being of God, than 
„% we are from the loweſt ſtate of Being, and that 
which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet 
of all thoſe diſtinct Species we have no clear diſtin. 


SET ho 


In this ſyſtem. of Being, there is no creature ſo won- 
derful in its nature, and which ſo much deſeryes our 
particular attention, as man, who fills up the middle 


ſpace. between the animal and intellectual nature, 


| the viſible and inviſible world; and is that link in 


the chain of Beings, which has been often termed the 


Nexus utriuſque Mundi. So that he who in one re- 
ipeQ is aſſociated with angels and archangels, 2 
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look upon a Being of infinite perfection as his father, 
and the highett order of ſpirits as his brethren, may, 
in another reſpe& ſay to corruption, thou art my fa- 
ther, and ta the worm, thou art my mother and fitter. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 519. O. 
B 1 I L s of MoxTtallrTy. 


| 188 taking my ſeat in a coffee-houſe, I of. 
ten draw the eyes of the whole room upon 
me, when in the hotteſt ſeafon of news, and at a 
time that perhaps the Dutch marl is juſt come in, 
they hear me aſk the coffee-man for his laſt week's 
bill of mortality. I find I have been taken, ſome- 
times on this occaſion, for a parith Sexton, ſometimes 
for an undertaker, and ſometimes for a doctor of 
phyſick: In this however I am guided by the ſpi- 
rit of a philoſopher, as I take occaſion from hence 
to reflect upon the regular increafe and diminution of 
mankind, and conſider the ſeveral various ways through 
which we paſs from life to immortality. I am very 
well pleaſed with theſe weekly admonitions, that 
bring into my mind ſuch thoughts as ought to be the 
daily entertainment of every reaſonable creature, and 
can conſider with pleaſure to myſelf, by which of 
| thoſe deltverances, or as we commonly call them diſ- 
tempers, I may poſſibly make my eſcape out of this 
world of ſorrows into that condition of exiſtence, 
wherein I hop? to be happier than it is poſſible for me 
JJJJJͤéò We 
But this is not all the uſe I make of the above- 
mention'd weekly paper: A bill of mortality is, in my 
opinion, an unanſwerable argument for a providence. 
How can we, without ſuppoſing ourſelves under the 
conſtant care of a ſupreme being, give any poſſible 
account for that nice proportion which we find in 
every great city, between the deaths and births of 


its inhabitants, and between the number of males 


and that of females, who are brought into the world? 
What elfe could adjuſt in fo exact a manner the re- 
cruits of every nation to its loſſes, and divide theſe 

new ſupplies of people into ſuch equal bodies of both 
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fexes? chance could never hold the balance with ſo 
ſteady a hand. Were we not counted out by an in- 
telligent ſuperviſor, we ſhould ſometimes be over- 
charged with multitudes, and at others waſte away into 
a defart. We ſhould be ſometimes a Populus Viſorum, 
as Florus elegantly expreſſes it, a Generation of Males ; 
and at others a ſpecies of women. We may extend 
this conſideration to every ſpecies of living crea- 
tures, and conſider the whole animal world as an 
huge army made up of an innumerable corps, if 1 
may uſe that term, whoſe quota's have been kept en- 
tire near five thouſand years, in ſo wonderful a man- 
ner, that there is not probably a ſingle ſpecies loſt 
during this long tract of time. Could we have ge- 
neral bills of mortality of every kind of animals, or 
particular ones of every ſpecies. in each continent 
and iſland, I could almoſt ſay in every wood, marſli 
or mountain, what aſtoniſhing inſtances would they 

be of that providence which watches over all its 
wont, | Rs 

l have heard of a great man in the Romiſh Church, 
who upon reading thoſe words in the 5th chapter of 

Geneſis, * And all the days that Adam lived were nine 

hundred and thirty years, and he died, and all the 
days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve years, and 
he died, andall the days of Methuſelah were nine hun- 
dred and ſixty nine years and he died,“ immediately 
ſhut himſelf up in a convent, and retired from the 
world, asnot thinking any thing 1n this life worth pur- 
ſuing, which had not regard to another. e 
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The truth of it is, there is nothing in hiſtory 
which is ſo improving to the reader, as thoſe ac- 
counts which we meet with of the deaths of eminent 
perſons, and of their behaviour in that dreadful ſea- 
lon. I may alſo add, that there are no parts of hiſ- 
tory which affect and pleaſe the reader in fo ſeuſible 
a manner. The reaſon I take to be this, becauſe there 
is no other ſingle circumſtance in the ſtory of any 
_ perſon, which can poſſibly be the caſe of every one 
who reads it. A battle or a triumph are conjunc- 
tures, in which not one in a million is likely to be. 
engaged, but when we lee a perſon at the point of 
os H 4 | death, 
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death, we cannot forbear being attentive to every 
thing he fays or does, becauſe we are ſure that ſome 
time or other we ſhall ourſelyes be in the ſame melan- 
choly circumſtances. The general, the ſtateſman or 
the philoſopher, are perhaps characters which we 
mall never act in; but the dying man is one whom 
ſooner or later we ſhall certainly reſemble. | 
It is perhaps for the ſame kind of reaſon that few 
books written in Engliſh have been ſo much peruſed, 
as Dr. Sherlock's diſcourſe upon death, though at the 
ſame time I muſt own, that he who has not peruſed 
this excellent piece, has not perhaps read one of the 
{ſtrongeſt perſuaſives to a religious life, that ever was 
written in any language. 5 
The conſideration with which I ſhall cloſe this ef- 
ſay upon death, is one of the moſt antient and moſt 
beautiful morals that have been recommended to man- 
kind. But its being ſo very common, and fo univer— 
fally received, though it takes away from it the 
grace of novelty, adds very much to the weight of 
ic, as it ſhews that it falls in with the general ſenſe of 
mankind. In ſhort, I would have every one conſider, 
that he is in this life nothing more than a paſſenger, 
and that he is not to ſet up his reſt here, but to keep 
an attentive eye upon that ſtate of being to which 
he approaches every moment, and which will be for 
ever fixed and permanent. This fingle conſideration 
would be ſufficient to extinguiſh the bitterneſs of ha- 
tred, the thirſt of avarice, and the cruelty of am- 
— —  _ _ TT VVV 
I am very much pleaſed with the paſſage of Anti- 
phanes a very antient poet, who hved near a hundred 
years before Socrates, which repreſents the life of 
man under this view, as I have tranſlated it, word 
for word. Be not grieved, ſays he, above meaſure 
for thy deceaſed friends; they are not dead, but have 
only finiſhed their journey, which is neceſſary for every 
one of us to take. We ourſelves muſt go to that great 
place of reception, in which they are all of them af- 
ſembled, and in this general rendezyous of mankind, 
live together in another ſtate of being.” „ 
Uthünk I have in a former paper taken notice of thoſe 
N h beau- 
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beautiful metaphors in ſcripture, where life is termed 


a pilgrimage, and thoſe who paſs through it are called 
ſtrangers and ſojourners upon earth. I ſhall conclude 
this with a ſtory, which | have ſomewhere read in the 
travels of Sir John Chardin. That gentteman, after 
he has told us, that the inns which receive the cara- 
vans in Perſia and the eaſtern countries, are called by 
the name of caravanſaries, gives us a relation to the 
following 2 | 1 5 
A derviſe travelling through Tartary, being arrived 


at the town of Balk, went into the king's palace by 


miſtake, as thinking it a publick inn or caravan- 
fary. Having looked about for ſome time, he entered 
into a long gallery, Where he laid down his wallet, 
and ſpread his carpet, in order to repoſe himſelf upon 


it after the manner of the eaſtern nations; he had not 


been long. in this poſtufe, before he was diſcovered 
by ſome of the guards, who aſked him what was his 
buſineſs in that place? The derviſe told him he came 
to take up his night's lodging in that cara vanſary. 
The guards let him know in a very angry manner, 
that the houſe he was in was not a caravanſary, but 
the king's palace. It happened that. the king himſelf 


paſſed through the gallery during this debate, and 


fmiling.at the miſtake of the derviſe, aſked bim how 


he could poſſibly be fo dull as not to diſtinguiſh a pa- 


lace from a cara vanſary? Sir, ſays the derviſe, give 
me leave to aſł your majeſty a queſtion or two: Who 


were the perſons who lodged in this houſe when it 
was firſt built? The king replied, is anceſtors. And 


who, fays the derviſe, was the laſt perſon that lodged 
here? The king replied, is father. And who is, 
ſays the dervife, the perſon that lodges here at pre- 


ſent? The king told him if vas he himſelf. And who, 


fays he, will be here after you? The king anſwered, 


the young prince his ſon. Ah fir, ſays the derviſe, a 
houſe that changes its inhabitants ſo often, and re- 
cCeives ſuch a perpetual ſucceſſion of gueſts, is not. a: 


palace, but a caravanſary. 
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HEN I came to the coffee-houſe this even- 
ing, the man of the houſe delivered me a 
book very finely bound. When I received it, I over- 
heard one of the boys whiſper another, and ſay, it 
was a fine thing to be a great ſcholar. What a pretty 
book this is; 1t has indeed a very gay outſide, and is. 
dedicated to me by a very ingenious gentleman, who 
does not put his name to it; for the work is in la- 
tin. The title of it is Epiftolarum Obſcurorum Viro- 
rum, ad Dom. M. Ortuinum, Gratium Volumina II. 
ak The Epittles of the obſcure Writers to Ortuinus, 
The purpoſe of the work is ſignified in the de- 
Lo in very elegant language and fine raillery. It 
ſeems this is a collection of letters. which ſome pro- 
tound blackheads, who lived before our times, have 
written in honour ef each others abſurdities. They are 
moſtly of the German nation, whence from time to. 
time an inundation of writers have flowed more per- 
nicious to the learned world than the ſwarms of Goths. 
and Vandals to the politic. It is, methinks, wonder- 
zul that fellows ſhould be awake, and utter ſuch inco- 
herent conceptions, and converſe with great gravity. 
. learned men, without the leaſt taſte of knowledge 
or good fenſe. It would have been an endleſs labour 
a have taken any other method of expoſing ſuch im- 
pertinencies, than by an edition of their own works,. 
where we fee their follies, according to che ambition 
of ſuch virtuoſi, in a moſt correct edition. | 
Looking over theſe accompliſhed labours, I could 
not but "reflec upon the immenſe load of writings which 
the cammonalty of ſcholars have puſhed into the 
world, and the abſurdity of parents, who educate 
erouds, to ſpend their time in purſuit of ſuch cold and 
ſprightleſs endeayours, as appear in public. It ſeems. 
therefore a fruitleſs labour to attempt the correction 
of the taſte of our contemporaries, except It was in our. 
power to burn all the ſenſeleſs labours of our anceſtors. 
There is. a ſecret propenſity ir In nature from generation 
| tO; 
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to generation, in the blockheads of the age, to admire 
thoſe of another, and men of the ſame imperfections 
are as great admirers of each other, as thoſe of the 
ſame abilities. . | 

This great miſchief of voluminous follies proceeds 
from a misfortune which happens in all ages, that 
men of barren geniuſes, but fertile imaginations, are 
bred ſcholars. This may at firſt appear a paradox, 
but when we conſider the talking creatures we meet 
in public places, it will no longer be ſuch. Ralph 
Shallow, is a young fellow, that has not by nature 
any the leaſt propenſity to ſtrike into what has not 
been obſerved, and faid every. day of his life, by 
others; but with that inability of ſpeaking any thing. 
that is uncommon, he has a great readineſs at what 
he can ſpeak of, and his imagination runs into all the 
different views of the ſnbject he treats of in a mo- 
ment. If Ralph had learning added to the common 
chit-chat of the town, he would have been a diſputant 
upon all topics that ever were conſidered by men 
of his own genius. As for my part, I never am 
teazed by an empty town-fellow, but T bleſs my 
ſtars that he was not born a ſcholar. This addi- 
tion we muſt confider would have made him capable 
of maintaining his follies; his being in the wrong 
would have been protected by ſuitable arguments, 
and when he was hedged in by logical terms and 
falſe appearances, you muſt have owned yourſelf con- 
vinced. Before you could then have got rid of him, 
| and the ſhame ot his triumph had been added to the: 
pain of his unpertinence., MS. 
There is a ſort of littleneſs in the minds of men 
of wrong ſenfe, which makes them much more in— 
ſufferable than meer fools, and has the further in- 
convenience of being attended by an endleſs loqua- 
city; for which reaton it would be a very proper. 
work, if ſome well-wither to human ſociety. would. 
conſider the terns. upon which people meet in pub- 
lie places, in order to prevent the unſeaſenable de— 
clamations which we meet with there. remember 
in my youth, it was a humour at the univerſity,, 
Ren a fellow pretended to be more eloquent than 
ordinary, 
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ordinary, and had formed to himſelf a plot to gain 
all our admnation, or triumph over us with an ar- 
gument, to either of which he had no manner of 
call; I fay, in either of theſe caſes, it was a hu- 
mour to thut one eye. This whimfical way of taking 
notice to him of his abſurdity, has prevented many 
a man from being a coxcomb. If amongſt us, on 
ſuch an occaſion, each man offered a voluntary rhe- 
torician ſome ſnuff, it would probably have produced 
the ſame effect. As the matter now ſtands, whether 
a man will or no, he is obliged to be informed in what 
ever another pleafes to entertain him with, tho” the 
preceptor makes thoſe advances out of vanity, and not 
to inſtruct, but inſult him. | 

There is no man will allow him, who wants cou- 
rage, to be called a ſoldier ; but men who want good 
ſenſe, are very frequently not only allowed to be 
ſcholars, but eſteemed for being ſuch. At the fame 
time it muſt be granted, that as courage is the 
natural parts of a ſoldier, ſo is a good underſtand- 
ing of a ſcholar. Such little minds as theſe, whoſe 
productions are collected in the volume to which I 
have the honour to be patron, are the inſtruments for 
the unthinking part of mankind, In courts. they 
make tranſparent flatterers, in camps oftentatious 
bullies, in colleges nnintelligible pedants, and their 
faculties are uſed accordingly by thoſe who lead 
them. ==” „ „ 

When a man who wants judgment is admitted into 
the converſation of reaſonable men, he ſhall re- 
member ſuch improper crrcumſtances, and draw ſuch 
ground leſs concluſions from their diſcourſe, and that 
with ſuch colour of fenſe, that would divide the beſt 
ſet of company that could be got together. It is 
juſt thus with a fool that has a familiarity with 
books, he ſhall quote and recite one author againſt 
another in ſuch a manner, as ſhall puzzle the beſt 
underſtanding to refute him, though the moſt ordi- 
nary capacity may. obſerve, that it is only ignorance 
that makes the intricacy. All the true uſe of that 
we call learning, is to ennoble and improve our 15. 

| ; | dura! 
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rural faculties, and not to diſguiſe our imperfections. 
It is therefore in vain for folly to attempt to conceal 
itſelf by the refuge of learned languages. Literature 
does but make a man more einmently the thing which 
nature made him, and Polyglottes, had he ſtudied leſs 


than he has, and writ only in his mother tongue, had 


been known only in Great-Britain for a pedant. 
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HIL E others are buſied in relations which 


concern the intereſts of princes, the peace of 


nations, and the revolutions of empire, I think. 


(though theſe are very great ſubje&s) my theme of. 


diſcourfe is ſometimes to be of matters of a much 


higher confideration. The ſlow ſteps of providence 


and nature, and. ſtrange events which are brought 
about in an inſtant, are what, as they come within 
the reach of our obſervation, ſhall be given to the 
public. Such things are not accompanied with 
thew and noiſe, and therefore ſeldom draw the eyes. 
of the unattentive part of mankind, but are very 
proper at once to exerciſe our humanity, pleaſe our 
imaginations, and improve our judgments. It may 
not be therefore unuſeful to relate many eircumſtan- 


ces which were obſervable upon a late cure done upon 


a young gentleman who was born blind, and on the 
29th of I une laſt received his fight at the age of twen- 
ty years, by the operation of an oculiſt. This hap- 


pened no farther off than Newington, and the work 


was prepared in the following manner. | 


The operator, Mr. Grant, having obſerved the eyes 


of his- patient, and convinced his friends and relati- 


ons, among others the reverend Mr. Caſwell, mi- 


niſter of the place, that it was highly probable he 
ſhould remove the obſtacle which prevented the 


aſe of his fight, all his acquaintance who had 


any regard for the young man, or curioſity to be 
_ preſent when one of tull age and underſtand- 


ing received a new fenſe, aſſembled themſelves: on 


this occaſion. Mr, Cafwell being a gentleman 
1 a parti- 
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particularly curious, defired the whole company, in 
caſe the blindneſs thould be cured, to keep ſilence, 
and let the patient make his own obſervations, with- 
out the direction of any thing he had received by his 
other ſenſes, os the advantage of diſcovering his 


friends by their voices. Among ſeveral others, the 


mother, brethren, fitters, and a young gentlewo- 
man for whom he had a paſſion, were prefent. The 
work was performed with great {kill and dexterity. 
When the patient firſt received the dawn of light, 
there appeared ſuch an extacy in his action, that he 
ſeemed ready io ſwoon away in the ſurprize of joy 
and wonder. The ſurgeon ſtood before him with 
his inftruments in his hands. "The young man ob- 
ſerved him from head to foot, after which he ſur- 
veyed himſelf as carefully, and ſeemed to compare 
him to himſelf ; and obſerving both their hands, 
ſeemed to think they were exactly alike, except the 
inſtruments, which he took for parts of his hands. 
When he had continued in this amazement for ſome 
time, his mother could not longer bear the agita- 
tions of ſo many paſſions as throaged upon her; but 
tell upon his neck, and cried, my fon, my fon! 
The youth knew her voice, and could ſpeak no 
more than oh me! Are you my mother? and fainted. 
The whole room you may eaſily conceive were very 
affectionately employed in recovering him, but above 
all, the young gentlewoman who loved him, and whom 
he loved, thrieked in the moit vehement manner. 
That voice ſeemed to have a ſudden eſtect upon him 
as he recovered, and he ſhewed a double curioſity in 
_ obſerving her as ihe ſpoke and called to him; nll at. 
laſt he broke out, What has been done to me? Whither 
am I carried? Is this all about me, tne thing I have ſo- 
often heard of? Is this the light? Is this ſeeing? Were 
you always thus happy when you ſaid you were glad to 
ſee each other? Where is Tom, who uted to lead me?. 
But could now, methinks, go any where without him. 
Hie offered to move, but ſcemed afraid of every thing 
around him. When they ſaw his dicufty, they 
told him, till he became better acquainted with his. 
new being, he muſt let the. ſervant ſtil! lead vi 
BE 
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The boy was called for, and preſented to him. Mr. 
Caſwell aſked him what ſort of thing he took Tom to 
be, before he had ſeen him? He anſwered, he believed 
there was not ſo much of him as himſelf; but he fan- 
cied him the ſame ſort of creature. The noiſe of this 
ſudden change made all the neighbourhood throng to 
the place where he was. As he law the croud thicken- 
ing, he defired Mr. Caſwell to inform him how many 
there were in all to be ſeen. The gentleman ſmiling, 


anſwered him, that it would be very proper for him to 


return to his late condition, and ſuffer his eyes to be 
covered, till they had received ftrength ; tor he might 
remember well enough, that by degrees he had from lit- 
tle and little come to the ſtrength he had at preſent in 


| his ability of walking and moving, and that it was the 


ſame thing with his eyes, which he ſaid would loſe 
the power of continuing to him that wonderful tran- 
| ſport he was now in, except he would be contented to 
lay aſide the uſe of them, till they were ſtrong enough 


to bear the light, without ſo much feeling as he knew 
be underwent at preſent. With much reluctance he 
was prevailed upon to have his eyes cloſe bound, in 


which condition they kept him in a dark room, till 
it was proper to let the organ receive its objects 
without further precaution. During the time ot this 
darkneſs, he bewailed himſelf in the moſt diſtreſſed 

manner, and accuſed all his friends, complaining 

that ſome incantation had been wrought upon him ; 
and ſome ſtrange magic uſed to deceive him into 
an opinion that he had enjoyed what they call ſight. 


He added, that the impreilions then let in upon his 


ſoul would certainly diſtract him, if he were not ſo at 
that preſent. At another time he would ſtrive to name 
the perſons. he had ſeen among the croud after he was 
couched, and would pretend to ſpeak (in perplexed 


terms of his own making) of what he in that ſhort 


time obſerved, but on the 6th inſtant it was thought 
proper to unbind his head, and the young woman 
whom he loved was inſtructed to open his eyes ac- 
cordingly, as well to endear herſelf to him by ſuch a 
circumſtance, as to moderate his extacies by the per- 
uaſion of a voice which had fo much power over him, 


* 
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as hers ever had. When this beloved young woman 
began to take off the binding of his eyes, ſhe talked 
to him as follows. | 

Mr. William, I am now taking the binding off, 
though when I conſider what I am doing I trem- 
ble with the apprehenſion, that (though I have from 
my very childhood loved you, dark as you were, 


and though you had conceived ſo ftrong a love for 


me, yet) you will find that there is ſuch a thing 
as beauty, which may enfnare yow into a thouſand 
paſſions, of which you are now innocent, and take 
you from me for ever; but before I put myſelf to that 
hazard, tell me in what manner that love you always. 
_ profeſſed to me entered into your heart, for its uſual 
admiſſion is at the eye. | | 
The young man anſwered, Dear Eydia, if Lam to 
loſe by ſight the foft pantings which I have always 
felt when 1 heard your voice, if I am no more to 
diſtinguith the ſtep of her I love, when ſhe ap- 
proaches me but to change that tweet and frequent 
pleaſure for ſuch an amazement as I knew the. little 
time I lately ſaw ; or if I am to have any thing be- 
ſides which may take from me the fenſe. I have of 
what appeared moſt pleaſing to me at that time, 
(which apparition it ſeems was you) pull out theſe 
eyes before they lead me to be ungratetul to you, or 
undo myſelf. I with for them but to ſee you, pull 
them out if they are to make me forget you. Lydia 
was extremely ſatisfied with theſe: aſſurances, and 
pleaſed herſelf with playing with his perplexities. In 
all his talk to her, he thewed but very faint ideas of 
any thing which had not been received at the ear; and 
cloſed his proteſtation to her by ſaying, that if he. 
were to ſee Valentia and Barcelona, whom he ſuppo- 
fed the moſt eſteemed of all women, by the quarrel. 
there was about them, he would never like any other 
but Lydia -  TaTLer, Vol, II No. 55; -. 


B O O s. 
X RISTOTLE tells us, that the world is a 
copy or tranſcript of thoſe. ideas; which are: 
A 5 in 
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in the mind of the firſt being; and that thoſe ideas 
which are in the mind of man, are a tranſcript of 
this world. To this we may add, that words are the 
tranſcript of thoſe ideas which are in the mind of 


man, and that writing or printing are the tranſeript of 


words. 


As the ſupreme being has expreſſed, and, as it were N 


printed his ideas in the creation, men expreſs their 
ideas in books, which by this great invention of theſe 
latter ages may laſt as long as the ſun and moon, and 
perith only in the general wreck of nature. Thus Cow- 
ley, in his poem on the Reſurrection, mentioning the 


ie ſtruction of the univerſe, has thoſe admirable lines. 


Now all the wide extended ky, 
And all th' harmonious worlds on high, 
And Virgil's ſacred works ſhall die. 


There 1s no other method of fixing thoſe thoughts 
which ariſe and diſappear in the mind of man, and 


tranſmitting them to the laſt period of time; no other 


method of giving pre-eminency to our ideas, and pre- 


ſerving the knowledvye of anv particular nerſon when 
Ea” 0 A 8 "- = 8 < =p — 
his body 1s mixed with the common maſs of matter, 


and his ſoul retired into the world of ſpirits. Books 
are the legacies that a great genius leaves to mankind, 
which. are delivered down from generation to genera- 
tion, as preſents to the poſterity of thoſe who are yet 
unborn. 1 5 5 


All other arts of perpetuating our ideas continue 


but a ſhort time. Statues can laſt but a few thou- 
lands of years, edifices fewer, and colours ftill fewer 
than edifices Michael Angelo, Fontara, and Raphael, 


will be hereafter what Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles 


are at preſent, the names of great ſtatuaries, archt- 
tects, and painters, whoſe works are loſt. The ſe- 
veral arts are expreſſed in mouldering materials, nature 
ſinks under them, and it is not able to ſupport the ideas 
which are impreſt upon it. : 

'The circumſtance which gives authors an advantage 
above all thoſe great maſters, is this ; that they can 
multiply their originals, or rather can make copies 
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of their works, to what number they pleaſe, which 
Thall be as valuable as the originals themſelves. This 
gives a great author ſomething like a proſpect of 
eternity, but at the ſame time deprives him of thoſe 
other advantages which artiſts meet with. The 
artiſt finds greater returns in profit, as the author 
in fame. What an ineſtimable price would a Virgil 
or a Homer, a Cicero or an Ariſtotle bear, were their 
works like a ſtatue, a building, or a picture, to be 
confined only in one place, and made the property of 
a ſingle perſon ? | „ 
If writings are thus durable, and may paſs from 
age to age throughout the wiole courſe of time, 
how careful ſhould an author be of committing any 
thing to print that may corrupt poſterity, and poiſon 
the minds of men with vice and error? Writers of 
great talents, who employ their parts in propagating 
immorality, and ſeaſoning vicious ſentiments with 
wit and humour, are to be looked upon as the peſts 
of ſociety, and the enemies of mankind. They 
leave books behind them (as it is ſaid of thoſe who 
die in diſtempers, which breed an 11] will towards 
their aun ſnecies) ro ſcatter infection, and deſtroy 
their poſterity. They act the counterpart of a Contu- 
eius or a Socrates, and ſeem to have been fent into the 
world to deprave human nature, and ſink it into the 
condition of brutality 5 
I have ſeen ſome Roman Catholic authors who 
tell us that vicious writers continue in purgatory, ſo 
long as the influence of their writings continues upon 
ofterity. For purgatory, ſay they, is nothing elle 
but a cleanſing us of our ſins, which cannot be ſaid 
to be done away, ſo long as they continue to operate 
and corrupt mankind. "The vicious author, ſay they, 
ſins after death; and ſo long as he continues to ſin, ſo 
long muſt he expect to be puniſhed. Tho' the Roman 
Catholic notion of purgatory be indeed very ridiculous, 
one cannot but think that if the ſoul, after death, has 
any knowledge of what paſſes in this world, that of an 
immoral writer would receive much more regret from 
the ſenſe of corrupting, than ſatisfaction from the 
thought of pleaſing his ſurviving admirer s. D 
LILY T's 

5 | 
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To take off from the ſeverity of this ſpeculation, 
{ ſhall conclude this paper with the ſtory of an athe- 
iſtical author, who at a time, when he lay dan- 
gerouſly ſick, and had deſired the aſſiſtance of a neigh- 
bouring curate, confeſſed to him with great contri- 
tion, that nothing ſat more heavy at his heart, than 
the ſenſe of his having ſeduced the age by his wri- 
tings ; and that their evil influence were likely to 
continue after his death. The curate upon farther 
examination, finding the penitent in the utmoſt 
agonies of deſpair, and being himſelf a man of 
learning, told him that he hoped his caſe was not 
ſo deſperate as he apprehended, ſince he found that he 
was 10 very ſenſible of his fault, and ſincerely re- 
pented of it. The penitent til] urged the evil ten- 
dency of his book to ſubvert all religion, and the 
little ground of hope there could be for one whofe 
writings would continue to do miſchief, when his 
body was laid in aſhes, The curate finding no other 
way to comfort him, told him that he did well in be- 
ing afflicted for the evil defign with which he publiſh- 
ed his book, but that he ought to be very thankful. 
that there was no danger of its doing any nar, 
That his cauſe was ſo very bad, and his arguments ſo 
weak, that he did not apprehend any ill effects from it. 
In ſhort, that he might reſt ſatisfied, his book could 
do no more miſchief after his death, than it had done 
whilſt he was living. To which he added, for his ſur- 
ther ſatisfaction, that he did not believe any beſides his 
particular friends and acquaintance had ever been at 
the pains of reading it; or that any body after his 
death would ever enquire after it. The dying man had 
ſtill fo much the frailty of an author in him, as to be 
cut to the heart with theſe conſolations, and without 
anſwering the good man, aſked his friends about him, 
(with a peevithneſs that is natural to a fick perſon) 
where they had picked up ſuch a blockhead; and whe- 
ther they thought him a proper perſon to attend one in 
his condition? The curate finding that the author did 
not expect to be dealt with as a . and real peni- 
tent, but as a penitent of importance, after a ſhort 
admonition withdrew, not queſtioning but he ſhould 
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de again ſent for, if the ſickneſs grew deſperate. The 
author however recovered, and has ſince written two 
or three other tracts with the ſame ſpirit, and very 
lucky for his poor ſoul, with the ſame ſucceſs. _ 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 166. C. 


B U s V part of the world. | 


Ankind is divided into two parts, the buſy and 

| M the idle. The buſy world may be divided into. 
the virtuous and the vicious, the vicious again into 
the covetous, the ambitious, and the fenſual. The 
idle part of mankind are in a ſtate inferior io any one of 
thoſe ; all the other are engaged in the purſuit of hap- 
pineſs, though often miſplaced, and are therefore niore 
. ſixely to be attentive to ſuch means, as ihall be propoſed 
to them for that end. The idle, who are neither wiſe 
for this world nor the next, are emphatically called by 
Dr. Tillotſon, fools at large ; they propoſe to them- 
ſelves no end, but run adrift with every wind. Advice 
would therefore be only thrown away upon them, ſince 
they would not take the pains to read it. I ſhall not 
ratigur any or ins Worunct aur Wan @ lige ha- 
rangue, but will leave them with this thort ſaying of 
Plato, that Labour is preferable to idleneſs, as: 

brightneſs to ruſt” “. | 1 
Ihe purſuits of the active part of mankind are ei- 
ther in the paths of religion and virtue, or on the 
other hand, in the roads to wealth, honour, or 
pleaſure. I ſhall therefore compare the purſuits of 
avarice, ambition, and ſenſual delight, with their 
oppoſite virtues; and ſhall conſider which of theſe 
principles engages a man in a courſe of the greateſt la- 
bopr, ſuffering, and aſſiduity. Moſt men in their 
cool reaſoning are willing to allow that a courſe of 
virtue will in the end be rewarded the moſt amply, but 
repreſent the way to it as rugged and narrow. If 
therefore it can be made appear, that men ſtruggle 
through as many difficulties to be miſerable as they do 
to be happy, my readers may perhaps be periuaded to 

be good when they find they thall loſe nothing by it. 
Firſt for avarice. The miſer is more induſtrious. 


than 
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than the faint, the pains of getting, the fears of lo- 
ſing, and the inability of enjoying his wealth, have 
been the mark of ſatyr in all ages. Were his re- 
pentance upon his neglect of a good bargain, his ſor- 
row for being over- reached, his hope of improving a 
ſum, and his fear of falling into want, directed to their 
proper objects, they would make ſo many different 
Chriſtian graces and virtues, he may apply to himſelf 
a great part of St. Paul's catalogue of ſufferings ; in 
journeying often, in perils of water, in perils of rob- 
bers, in perils among falſe brethren ; in wearineſs and 
painfulneſs, in watchings often; in hunger and thirſt, 
in faſtings often. At how much leſs expence might 
he lay up to himſelf treaſures in heaven, or if I may 
in this place be allowed to add the ſaying of a great 
philoſopher, he may provide ſuch poſſeſſions as fear 
neither arms, nor men, nor Jove himſelf. _ 8 
In the ſecond place, if we look upon the toils of 
ambition in the ſame light as we have conſidered 
thoſe of avarice, we ſhall readily own that far leſs 
trouble is requiſite to gain laſting glory, than the 
power and reputation of a few years; or in other 
words, we may with more eaſe deſerve honour than 
obtain it. The ambitious man ſhould remember car- 
dinal Wolſey's complaint; Had I ſerved God with 
the ſame application wherewith I have ſerved my 
king, he would not have forſaken me in my old age.“ 
The cardinal here foftens his ambition by the * 
cious pretence of * ſerving his king.“ Whereas his 
words in the proper conſtruction imply, that if in- 
ſtead of being actuated by ambition, he had been actu- 
ated by religion, he ſhould have now found the com- 
forts of it, when the whole world turned its back 
%%% ße ñ ñ ññòòr⸗ł - 
Thirdly, Let us compare the pains of the ſenſual 
with thoſe of the virtuous, and ſee which are heavieſt 
In the balance. It may ſeem ſtrange at the firſt view, 
that the men of pleaſure ſhould be adviſed to change 
their courſe, becauſe they lead a painful life. Yet 
when we ſee them ſo active and vigilant in queſt of 
delight, under ſo many diſquiets, and the ſport of 
ſuch various paſſions, let them anſwer, as they ca 
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if the pains they 23 do not overweigh their en- 
joyments. The infidelities on the one part between 
the two ſexes, and the caprices on the other, the 
debaſement of reaſon, and the pangs of expecta- 
tion; the diſappointment in poſſeſſion, the ſtings of 
remorſe, the. vanities and vexations attending even 
the moſt refined delights that make up this buſineſs 
of life, make it ſo filly and uncomfortable, that no 
man is thought wiſe till he hath got over it, or happy, 
but in proportion, as he has cleared himſelf from 
The ſum of all this is, man is made an active be- 
ing, whether he walks in the paths of virtue or vice, 
he is ſure to meet with many difficulties, to prove his 
patience and excite his induſtry; the ſame, if not 
greater labour, is required in the ſervice of vice and 
folly, as of virtue and wiſdom. And he has this eaſy 

choice left him, whether with the ſtrength he is maſ- 

ter of, he will purchaſe happineſs or repentance. _ 
| EO, _ DPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 624. 


CALAMITTES;: 


YT is a very melancholy reflection, that men are 

uſually ſo weak, that it is abſolutely neceſſary for 
them to know ſorrow and pain to be in their right 
ſenſes, Proſperous people (for happy there are none) 
are hurried away with a fond ſenſe of their preſent 
condition, and thoughtleſs of the mutability of for- 
tune. Fortune is a term, which we muſt uſe in ſuck 
diſcourſes as theſe, for what is wrought by the un- 
ſeen hand of the diſpoſer of all things. But methinks 


the diſpoſition of a mind which is truly great, is that | 


which makes misfortunes and ſorrows little when they 
befal ourſelves, great and lamentable when they befal 
other men. „ : 5 . 
The moſt unpardonable malefactor in the world 
going to his death, and bearing it with a compoſure, 
would win the pity of thoſe who thould behold him, 
and this not becaute his calamity is deplorable, but be- 
cauſe he ſeems not himſelf to deplore it. We ſuffer for 
him who is leſs ſenſible of his own miſery, and 2 af 
cline 
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clined to deſpiſe him who ſinks under the weight of his 
diſtreſſes. On the other hand, without any touch 
of envy, a tempered and well governed mind Jooks 


down on ſuch as are exalted with ſucceſs, with a 


certain ſhame for the 1mbecility of human nature, 
that can ſo far forget how liable it is to calamity, as 
to grow giddy with only the ſuſpence of ſorrow, 
- which is the portion of all men. He therefore who 
turns his face from the unhappy man, who will not 


look again when his eye is caſt upon modeſt ſorrow, 
who ſhuns affliction like contagion, does but pamper 


himſelf up for a ſacrifice, and contract in himſelf a 
greater appetite to miſery, by attempting to eſcape 
it. A gentleman, where 1 happened to be laſt night, 
fell into a diſcourſe, which I thought ſhewed a good 
diſcerning in him. He took notice, that whenever 
men looked into their heart for the idea of true ex- 
cellency in human nature, they have found it to con- 
ſiſt in ſuffering after a right manner, and with a good 
grace. Heroes are always drawn bearing ſorrows, 

ſtruggling with adverſities, undergoing all kinds of 


hardſhips, and having in the ſervice of mankind a 


kind of appetite to difficulties and dangers. The 
entleman went on to obſerve, that it was from this 
ſecret ſenſe of the high merit which there is in pati- 


ence under calamities, that the writers of romances, 


when they attempted to furniſh out characters of the 
higheſt excellence, ranſack nature for things terrible; 
they raiſe a new creation of monſters, dragons, and 
giants; Where the danger ends, the hero ceaſes ; 
when he has won an empire, or gained his miſtreſs ; 


the reſt of his ſtory is not worth relating. My friend 
carried his diſcourſe ſo far as to fay, that it was for 


higher beings than men to join happineſs and great- 
neſs in the ſame idea; but that in our condition we 
have no conceptions of ſuperlative excellence or he- 
roiſm, but as it is ſurrounded with a ſhade of diſ- 

J...... 8 
It is certainly the proper education we ſhould give, 
ourſelves, to be prepared for the ill events and acci- 
dents we are to meet with in a life, ſentenced to be 
a ſcene of ſorrow : But inſtead of this expectation, 
| g | a 
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we ſoften ourſelves with proſpects of conſtant de- 
light, and deſtroy in our minds the ſeeds of forti- 
tude and virtue, which ſhould ſupport us in hours of 
anguiſh. The conſtant purſuit of pleaſure has ſome- 
thing inſolent and improper for our being. There is 
a pretty ſober livelineſs in the ode of Horace to De- 
lius, where he tells him loud mirth or immoderate 
forrow, inequality of behaviour either in proſperity 
or 3 are alike ungraceful in man that is born 
to die. . | „ 5 
Moderation in both circumſtances is peculiar to ge- 
nerous minds. Men of that ſort ever taſte the gra- 
tifications of ſenſe, and all other advantages of Fife, 
as if they were liable to part with them ; and when 
bereft of them, reſign them with a greatneſs of 
mind, which ſhews they know their value and du- 
ration, The contempt of pleaſure is a certain pre- 
paratory for the contempt of pain : Without this, 
the mind is as it were taken ſuddenly by an unfore- 
ſeen event; but he that has always during health 
and proſperity, been abſtinent in his ſatisfactions, en- 
joys in the worſt of difficulties, the reflection, that 
his anguiſh is not aggravated with the compariſon 
of paſt pleaſures, which upbraid his preſent con- 
— 5 5 5 
Tully tells us a ſtory after Pompey, which gives a 
good taſte of the pleaſant manner the men of wit 
and philoſophy, had in old times of alleviating the 


% . xy —— 41 be 


diſtreſſes of life, by the force of reaſon and phi- 
 loſophy. Pompey, when he came to Rhodes, had a 
curioſity to viſit the famous philoſopher Poſſidonius; 
but finding him in his ſick bed, he bewailed his mis- hr 
fortune, that he ſhould not hear a diſcourſe from 6 
bim. But you may, anſwered Poſſidonius, and imme- | 5 
diately entered into the point of Stoical philoſophy, I 
which ſays, pain is not an evil. During the diſcourſe J 
upon every puncture he felt from his diſtemper, he 2M 
ſſmiled and cried out, Pain, pain, be as impertinent pi 
AQand troubleſome as you pleaſe, I never ſhall own that 5 
0 om 
. Sercrarox, Vol. IV. No. 312. T. 3 
3 J int 
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5 C-z L-1 a, der Hier r. 
T is not neceſſary to look back into the firſt years 
of this young lady, whoſe ſtory is of conſequence 
only as her life has lately met with paſſages very un- 


common. She is now 1n the twentieth year of her 
age, and owes a ſtrict but chearful education to the 


care of an aunt, to whom the was recommended by 
| her dying father, whoſe deceaſe was haſtened by an 
inconlſolable affliction for the loſs of her mother. As 
Czlia is the offspring of rhe moſt generous paſſion that 
has been known in our age, Jhe is adorned with as 


much beauty and grace as the moſt celebrated of her 


ſex poſſeſs; but her domeſtick life, moderate for- 
tune, and religious education, gave her but little op- 


portunity, and leſs inclination, to be admired in pub- 


lie aſſemblies. Her abode has been for ſome years at 
4 convenient diſtance from the cathedral of St. Paul's, 


where her aunt and ſhe choſe to reſide, for the ad- 


vantage of that rapturous way of devotion which 
gives extaly to the pleaſures of innocence, and in 


tome meaſure is the immediate poſſeſſion of thoſe 


heavenly enjoyments for which they are addreſſed. 


As you may trace the uſual thoughts of men in their 
countenances, there appeared in the face of Cælia a 


chearfulneſs, the conſtant companion of unaffected 
virtue; and a gladneſs which is inſeparable from 


true piety. Her every look and motion ſpoke the 


peaceful, mild, reſigning, humble inhabitant that ani- 


mated her beauteous body, Her air diſcovered her 
body a mere machine of her mind, and not that her 


thoughts were employed in ſtudying graces and at- 
trations for her perſon: Such was Celia when the was 
nirſt ſeen by Palamede, ather uſual place of worſhip. Pa- 
lamedeisa young man oftwoand twenty, well fa ſhioned, 
learned, genteel and diſcreet; the fon and heir of a gen- 
tleman of a very great eftate, and himſelf poſſeſſed of a 
plentiful one by the gift of an uncle. He became en- 
amoured with Celia, and after having learned her habi- 
tation, had addreſs enough to communicate his paſſion 
and circumſtances with ſuch an air of good ſenſe and 
integrity, as ſoon obtained permiſlion to viſit and profeſs 

Vor. I. [ | his 
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his inclinations towards her. Palamede's preſent fortune 
and future expectations, were no way prejudicial to his 
addreſſes; but after the lovers had pailed ſome time in 


the agreeable entertainments of a fucceſsful courtilup, 
Czlia one day took occaſion to interrupt Paiamede in 


the midit of a very pleaſing diſcourſe of the happineſs 


he promiſed himſelf in ſo accompliſhed a companion, 
and aſſuming a ſerious arr. told him, there was another 
heart to be won before he gained hers, which was that 
of his father. Palainede ſeemed much diſturbed at the 
overture, and lamented to her, that his father was 
one of thoſe two provident parents, who only place 
their thoughts upon bringing riches into their fami- 


lies by marriages, and are wholly inſenſible of all other 


conſiderations. But the ſtrictneſs of Czlia's rules of 
life, made her inſiſt upon this demand; and the fon, 


at a proper hour, communicated to his father the 


circumſtances of his love, and the merit of the ob- 


ject. The next day the father made her a viſit. 
The beauty of her perſon, the fame of her virtue, 


and a certain irreſiftible charm in her whole beha- 


10ur on ſo tender and delicate an occaſion, wrought fo 
much upon him, in ſpite of all prepoſſeſſions, that he 
Haſtened the marriage with an impatience equal to that 


of his fon. Their nuptials were celebrated with a 
privacy ſuitable to the character and modeſty of Czha; 
and from that day, until a fatal one laſt week, they 
lived together with all the joy and happineſs which 


attend minds entirely united. 


It ſhould have been intimated, that Palamede is a 
ſtudent of the temple, and uſually retired thither early 


in the morning, Celia ſtill ſleeping. 


It happened a few days ſince, that ſhe followed 


| dim thither to communicate to him ſomething ſhe had 
omitted in her redundant fondneſs to ſpeak of the 
evening before. When the came to his apartment, the 
ſervant there told her, ſhe Was coming with a letter to 


her. While Cælia, in an inner room, was reading an 


apology from her huſband, that he had been ſuddenly 


taken by ſome of his acquaintance to dine at Brentford, 


dut that he ſhould return in the evening, a country girl, 
gecently clad, aſked if choſe were not the cham ers 


of 
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of Mr. Palamede? She was anſwered, they were, but 
that he was not in town. The ſtranger alked when 


he was expected home? The ſervant replied, the 


would go in and aſk his wife. The young woman 
repeated the word wife, and fainted. This accident 
raiſed no leſs curioſity than amazement in Cælia, who 
cauſed her to be removed into the inner room, upon 
proper applications to revive her. The unhappy 
young creature returned to herſelf, and ſaid to Cælia, 


with an earneſt and beſeeching tone, are you really 


Mr. Palamede's wife? Celia replies, I hope 1 do not 
look as if I were any other in the condition you ſee me. 
The ſtranger anſwers no, Madam, he is my huſband : 


At the ſame time ſhe threw a bundle of letters into 


 Calia's lap, which confirmed the truth of what ſhe 
aſſerted. Their mutual innocence and ſorrow, made 


them look on each other as partners in diſtreſs, rather 


than rivals in love. The fuperiority of Cælia's un— 
derſtanding and genius, gave her an authority to 
examine into this adventure, as if the had been offend— 
ed againſt, and the other the delinquent. Ihe ftran- 
ger ſpoke in the following manner. 

Madam, if it ſnall pleate you, Mr. Palamede having 


an uncle of a good eſtate near Wincheſter, was bred up 
at the fehool there, to gain the more of his good wil; 


by being in his fight. His uncle died and left hin: 


the eſtate, which my huſband now has. When he 
was a meer youth, he ſet his affections on ine; but 


when he could not gain his ends, he married me, 
making me and my mother, who is a farmer's widow, 
ſwear we would never tell it upon any account what- 


ſoevet, for that it would not look well for him to marry 


ſuch a one as me; beſides that his father would cur 


him off of the eſtate. I was glad to have him in au 


honeſt way, and he now and then came and ſtayed a 
night and away at our houſe. But very lately he came 
down to ſee us, with a fine young gemleman, his 
friend, who ſtayed behind there with us, pretending 


to like the place for the ſummer ; but ever ſince Nia1- | 


ter Palamede went, he has attempted to abuſe me, and 
I ran hither to acquaint him with it, and avoid the 
wicked intentions of his falſe friend.“ 
| e . Delia 
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Czlia had no farther room for doubt, but left her 
rival in the ſame agonies the felt herſelf. Palamede 


returns in the evening, and finding his wife at his cham- 


bers, learned all that had paſſed, and haſtened to Cæ- 


lia's lodgings. _ 5 5 
It is much eafter to imagine than expreſs the ſenti- 


ments of either the criminal or the injured at this 


encounter. As ſoon as Palamede had found way for 
ſpeech, he confeſſed his marriage, and his placing 


his companion on purpoſe to vitiate his wife, that he 
might break through a marriage made in his nonage, 


and devote his riper and knowing years to Cælia She 
made him no anſwer but retired to her cloſet. He re- 
turned to the Temple, where he ſoon after received from 
her the following letter. | 

OE: | 


JO who were this morning the beſt, are now 


the worſt of men who breathes the vital air. I 
am at once overwhelmed with Jove, hatred, rage 
and diſdain. Can infamy and innocence live toge- 


ther? I feel the weight of the one too ſtrong for 
the comfort of the other. How bitter, heaven, how 


bitter is my portion! How much havel to ſay, but the 


infant which I bear about me ſtirs with my agitation. 
I am, Palamede, to live in ſhame, and this creature 


to be the heir to it. Farewel for ever. 


5 Ar o, Tragedy of 8 
HAVE made it a rule with myſelf not to publith 
any thing on a Saturday, but what ſhall have ſome 
analogy to the duty of the day enfuing. It is an un- 
ſpeakable pleaſure to me, that I have lived to ſee the- 
time when I can obſerve fuch a law to myſelf, and 
yet turn my diſcourſe upon'what 1s done at the play- 


houſe. I am ſure the reader knows I am going to 


mention the tragedy of Cato. The principal cha- 
racter is moved by no conſideration, but reſpect to 
that ſort of virtue, the ſenſe of which 4s retained in 


our language under the word Public Spirit. All £ 
regards to his domeſtic, are wholly laid aſide, and 


the hero is drawn, as having by this motive ſubdued 
| | Inſtinct 
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Inſtinct itſelf, and taking comfort from the diſtreſſes 
af his family, which are brought upon them by their 
adherence to the cauſe of truth and liberty. There 
is nothing uttered by Cato, but what is worthy of the 
beſt of men; and the ſentiments Which are given him, 
are not only the moſt warm for the conduct of this life, 
but ſuch as we may think will not need to be eraſed, but 
conſiſt with the happineſs of the human ſoul in the next. 
This illuſtrious character has its proper influence on 
all below it : The other virtuous perſonages are, in 
their degree, as worthy and as exemplary as the pris - 
_cipal. The conduct of the lovers (who are more 
warm though more diſcreet than everyet appeared upon 
the ſtage) has in it a conſtant ſenſe of the great ca- 
taſtrophe which was expected from the approach of 
Cæſar. But to ſee the modeſty of an heroine, whoſe 
country and family were at the ſame time in ihe 
moſt imminent danger, preſerved while the breaks out 
into the moſt fond and open expreſſions of her paſſion 
for her lover, 1s an Tp nels of no common addreſ:. 
Again, to obſerve the body of a gallant young man 
brought before us, who in the bloom of his youth, in 
the defence of all that is good. and great, had received 
numberleſs wounds; I ſay to obſerve that this dead 
youth is introduced only for the example of his virtue, 
and that his death is ſo circumſtantiated that we are ſa- 
tisfied; for all his. virtue, that 1t was for the good of 
the world, and his own family, that his warm temper 
was not to be put upon further trial, but his taſk of 
life ended while he was yet virtuous, is an employment 
worthy the conſideration of our young Britains. We 
are obliged to authors that can do what they will 
with us, that they do not play our affections and pai- 
ſions againſt ourſelves; but to make us ſo ſoon reſigned. 
to the death of Marcus, of whom we were ſo fond, is 
a power that would be unfortunately Jodged in a man 
without the love of virtue. 7 1 
Were it not that I ſpeak on this occaſion rather as 
a guardian than a critic, I could not proceed to the 
examination of the juſtneſs of each character, and 
take notice, that the Numidian is as well drawn as the 
Roman. There is not an idea in all the part of, Syphax, 
2s 1 1 Which 
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174 The BEAUTIES of 
nich does not apparently ariſe from the habits which 
grow in the mind of an African. And the ſcene be- 


tween Juba and his general, where they talk for and 


againſt a liberal education, is full of inſtruction. Sy- 
phax urges all that can be ſaid againſt philoſophy,as it 
is made ſubſervient to ill ends by men who abuſe their 
talents: and Juba ſets the leſs excellencies of aQiyi- 
tv, labour, patience of hunger, and ftrength of body, 


which are the admired qualifications of a Numidian, 


in their proper ſubordination, to the accomplith- 
ments of the mind. GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 33. 


. 


Mr. SpecCTATOR, | 
F Who now write to you, am a woman loaded with 
L injuries, and the aggravation of my misfortune. 
de, that they are ſuch which are overlooked by the ge- 
nerality of markind; and though the moſt afflicting 
ima ginable, not regarded as ſuch in the general ſenſe of 


the world. I have hid my vexation from all mankind, 
| hut have now taken pen, ink, and paper, and am re- 


ſolved to unboſom myfelf to you, and lay before you 


What grieves me and all the ſex, You have very of- 


ten mentioned particular hardſhips done to this or that 
lady, but methinks you have not in any one ſpecula- 


tion directly pointed at the partial freedom men take. 


The unreaſonable confinement women are obliged 
to, in the only eircumſtance in which we are neceſſa- 


rily to have a commerce with them, that of love. 


The caſe of celibacy, is the great evil of our nation; 
and the indulgence of the vicious conduct of men in 
that ſtate, with the ridicule to which women are ex- 
poſed, though ever ſo virtuous, if lopg unmarried, is 


the. root of the greateſt irregularities of this nation. 


DS 


To ſhew you, Sir, that though you have never given us 
the catalogue of a lady's library as you promiſed, we 


read good books of our own choofing. I thall inſert on 


this occaſion, a paragraph or two out of Echard's Ro- 


man Hiſtory. In the 44th page of the ſecond volume, 

the author obſerves, that Auguſtus, upon his return 

to Rome at the end of a war, received complaints 
; that 
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that too great a number of the young men of qua- 
lity remained unmarried. The emperor thereupon 
afſembled the whole Equeſtrian order, and having ſe- 
parated the married from the fingle, did particular 
honours to the former; but he told the latter, that is 
to ſay, Mr. SpeCtator, he told the batchelors, ** That 
their lives and actions had been fo peculiar, that 
he knew not by what name to call them; not by 
that of men, for they pertormed nothing that was. 
manly; not by that of citizens, for the city might 
periſh, notwithitanding their care; not by that of 
| Romans, for they deſigned to extirpate the Roman 
name.” Then proceeding to ſhew his tender care and | 
| hearty affection for his people, he further told them, 
„That their courſe of life was of ſuch pernicious 
contequence to the glory and grandeur of the, Roman 
nation, that he could not chooſe but tell them, that 
all other crimes put together, could not equalize 
theirs : For they were guiity of murder, in not ſuffer— 
8 thoſe to be born which ſhould proceed from them; 
of impiety, in cauſing the names and honours of 
their anceftors to ceaſe ; and of facrilege, in deſtroy- 
ing their kind, waich proceeded from the immortal 
gods and human nature, the principal thing conſe- 
crated to them: Therefore in this reſpe& they diſ- 
ſolved the government, in diſobeying its laws; be- 
trayed their country, by making it barren and waſte; 
nay, and demoliſhed their city, in depriving it of in- 
habitants. And he was ſenſible that all this proceeded 
not from any kind of virtue or abſtinence, but from 
a looſeneſs and wantonneſs, which ought never to 
be encouraged in any civil government.” There are 
no particulars dwelt upon that let us into the conduct 
of theſe young worthies whom this great emperor 
treated with ſo much juſtice and indignation. But any 
one who obſerves what paſſes in this town, may very 
well frame to himſelf a notion of their riots and de- 
baucheries all night, and their apparent preparations. 
for them all day. It is not to be doubted, but theſe: 
Romans never paſſed any of their time innocently, but 
when they were aſleep, and never ſlept, but when they 
were weary and heavy with exceſſes, and ſlept. only 
; 4 N 
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to prepare themſelves for the repetition of them. 
If you did your duty as a Spectator, you would care- 
ſully examine into the number of births, marriages, 
and burials ; and when you had deduQted out of your 
deaths all ſuch who went out of the world without 
marrying, then caſt up the number of both ſexes born 
within tuch a term of years laſt paſt. You might 
from the ſingle people departed, make fome uſeful in- 
{erences or gueſſes how many there are left unmarried, 
and raiſe ſome uſeful ſcheme for the amendment of 
the age 1n that particular. I have not patience to pro- 
ceed gravely on this abominable libertiniſm ; for I 
cannot but reflect, as I am writing to you, upon a cer- 
tain laſcivious manner which all our young gentle- 
men uſe in public, and examine our eyes with a pe- 
nlancy in their own, which is a downright affront to 
modeſty. A difdainful look on ſuch an occaſion, is 
returned with a countenance rebuked ; but by avert- 
ing their eyes from the woman of honour and de- 
eency, to ſome flippant creature who will, as the 
phraſe is, be kinder. I muſt ſet down things as they 
come into my head, Without ſtanding upon order. 
Ten thouſand to one but the gay gentleman, who 
ſtared at the ſame time, is an houſekeeper; for you 
muſt know they have got into & humour of late of 
being very regular in their ſins, and a young fellow 
zhall keep his four maids and three footmen, with 
the greateſt gravity imaginable. There are no leſs 
than fix of theſe venerable houfekeepers of my ac- 
quaintance. This humour among young men of 


condition, is imitated by all the world below them; 


and a genera] diſſolution of manners, ariſes from this 


one ſource of libertiniſm, without ſhame or repre- 
Henſon in the male youth. It is from this one foun- 
tain, that ſo many beautiful helpleſs young women 
are ſacrificed and given up to Jewdneſs, ſhame, po- 


verty and diſeafe. It is to this alſo that fo many ex- 

cellent young women, who might be patterns of con- 
jugal affection, and parents of a worthy race, pine 
under unhappy paſſions for ſuch as have not attention 
enough to obſerve, or virtue enough to prefer them 
to their common wenches. Now, Mr. SpeQator, 
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muſt be free to own to you, that I myſelf ſuffered a 
taſteleſs, inſipid being, from a conſideration that I have 
for a man who wouid not, as he ſaid in my hearing, 
reſign his liberty, as he calls it, for all the wealth 


and beauty the whole ſex is poſſeſſed of. Such ca- 
lamities as theſe would not happen, if it could be poſ- 
ſibly brought about, that by fining batchelors as papitts 


convict, or the like, they were diſtinguiſhed to their 


diſadvantage from the reſt of the world, who fall 
in with the meaſures of civil ſocieties. Leſt you 
ſhould think that I ſpeak this, as being, according to 
the ſenſeleſs rude phraſe, a malicious old maid, I ſhall. 
acquaint you I am a woman of. condition, not now 


three and twenty, and have had propoſals from at 


leaſt ten different men, and the greateſt part of them 


have upon the upſhot refnſed me. Something or 


other is always amiſs, When the lover takes to tome - 


new wench : A ſettlement is eaſily excepted againſt, 
and there is very little reſource to avoid the vicious 


part of our youth, but throwing one's ſelf away upon 
ſome lifeleſs blockhead, who though he is without vice, 
is alſo without virtue. Now-a-days we muſt be con- 


tented if we can get creatures which are not bad, good 
are not to be expected. Mr. SpeRator, I fat near you 
the other day, and think.I did not diſpleaſe your {pcc- 
fatorial eye-ſight; which I ſhall be the better judge of, 
when I ſee whether you take notice of theſe cvils in 
vour own way, or print this memorial dictated fron: 
the difdainful heavy heart of e 
7 _ __ Br, your moſt obedient, &c. 
3 RAchAEL WEIL LADA. 
SrECTATOxR, Vol. VII. No. 528. T. 
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N Good conſcience is to the ſoul, what health 1s 
1 to the body; it preſerves a conitant caſe and 
tcrenity within us and more than countervails all the 
calamities and afflictions which can poſiibly butall us. 
J know nothing ſo hard for a generous min io pet 
over as calumny and reproach, and cannot {ind any 
method of quieting the ſoul under them, befides this 
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ſingle one; of our being conſcious to ourſelves that we 
do not deſerve them. RE TO 
| Thavealways been mightilypleaſed with that paſſage 
in Don Quixote, where the fantaſtical knight is repre- 
ſented as loading a gentleman of good ſenſe with praiſ- 
es and elogiums. Upon which the gentleman makes 
this reflection to himſelf: How grateſul is praiſe to 
human nature! I cannot forbear being ſecretly pleaſed 
with the commendations I receive, though I am ſenſi- 
ble it is a madman beftows them upon me. In the ſame 
manner, though we are often ſure that the cenſures 
which are paſſed upon us, are uttered by thoſe who 
know nothing of us, and have neither means or abilities 
to form a right judgment of us, we cannot forbear 
being grieved at what they ſay. _ 5 
In order to heal this infirmity, which is ſo natural to 
the wiſeſt and beſt of men, I have taken a particular 
_ pleaſure in obſerving the conduct of the old philoſo- 
phers, how they bore themſelves up againſt the malice 
and detraction of their enemies. N 
The way to ſilence calumny, ſays Bias, is always to 
be exerciſed in ſuch things as are praiſe-worthy. So- 
crates, after having received ſentence, told his friends, 
that he had always accuſtomed hiniſel? to regard truth, 
and not cenfure ; and that he was not troubled at his 
condemnation, becauſe he knew himſelf free from 
guilt. It was in the ſame ſpirit that he heard the ac- 
cuſation of his two great adverſaries, who had uttered. 
againſt him the moſt virulent reproaches. © Anytus 
and Melitus, ſays he, may procure ſentence againſt me, 
but they cannot hurt me.” This divine philoſopher _ 
was ſo well fortified in his own innocence, that he ne- 
gleCted all the impotence of evil tongues which were 
engaged in his deſtruction. This was properly the 
ſupport of a good conſcience, that contradicted the 
reports which had been raiſed againſt him, and clear- 
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ed hin to himſelf, _ | 5 
Others of the philoſophers rather choſe to retort the 
injury by a ſmart reply, than thus to diſarm it with 
reſpect to themſelves. They thew that it ſtung them, 
though at the ſame time they had the addreſs to make 
their aggreſſors ſuffer with them, Of this kind was 
op | ” _ Ariſtotle's 
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Ariſtotle's reply to one who purſued him with long and 
bitter invectives. You, ſays he, who are uſed to ſuffer 
reproaches, utter them with delight: 1 who have not 
been uſed to utter them, take no pleaſure in hearing 
them. Diogenes was ſtill more ſevere on one who 

ſpoke ill of him. Nobody will believe you when you 
{peak ill of me, any more than they would believe me 
ihould I ſpeak well of you.“ 


In theſe, and many other inſtances I could produce, 
the bitterneſs of the anſwer ſufficiently teſtifies the 
uneaſineſs of mind the perſon was under who made 
it. I would rather adviſe my reader, if he has not 
in this caſe the ſecret conſolation that he deſerves no 
luch reproaches as are caſt upon him, to follow the 
advice of Epictetus. If any one ſpeaks ill of thee, 
conſider whether he has truth on his fide ; and if fo, 
reform thyſelf that his cenſures may not atte& thee.” 
when Aniximander was told that the very boys laught 
at his ſinging, Ay, ſays he, then I mult learn to fing 
better. Bur of all the ſayings of philoſophers which 1 
have gathered together for my own uſe upon this oc 
caſion, there are none which carry in them more can- 
dour and good ſenſe, than the two following ones of 
Plato: Being told that he had many enemies, who 
| Ipoke ill of him, 'us no matter, ſaid he, I'll live fo 
that none fliall believe them. Hearing at another 
tine, that an intimate friend of his had ſpoken de- 
iractingly of him, I am ſure he would not do it, ſays 
he, if he had not ſome reaſon for it. This is the 
ſureſt as well as the nobleſt way of drawing the ſting 
out of a reproach, and a true method of preparing « 
man for that great and only relief againft the pains of. 
calumny, a good conſcience. _ 5 
I deſigned in this eſſay, to thew that there is no hap- 
pineſs Wanting to him who is poſſeſt of this excellent 
frame of mind; and that no perſon can be miſerable, 
who is in the enjoyment of it. But I find this ſub- 
ect ſo well treated in one of Dr. South's ſermons, that 
{ {hall fill this paper with a paſſage of it, which cannot 
but make the man's heart burn within him, who reads 
it with due attention. 58 VVV 
That admirable author having ſhewn the virtue 
of a good conſcichce in ſupporting a man under the 
1 greate!: 
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greateſt of trials and difficulties of life, concludes 
with repreſenting its force and efficacy in the hour of 
death. | „„ 
The third and laſt inſtance, in which above all 
others this confidence toævurds God does moſt eminent! 
ſhew and exert itſelf, is at the time of death, which 
ſurely gives the grand opportunity of trying both the 


ftrength and worth of every principle. When a man 


{hall be juſt about to quit the ſtage of this world, to 
put off his mortality, and to deliver up his laſt ac- 
counts to God, at which fad time his memory ſhall 
ſerve him for little elſe than toterrify him with a fright- 
ful review of his paſt life, and his former extrava- 
gancies ſtript of all their pleafure, but retaining their 
guilt, what is it then that can promiſe him a fair paſ- 
tage into the other world, or a comfortable appearance 
before his dreadful judge when he is there? Not all the 
friends and interefls, all the riches and honours under 
heaven, can N ſo much as a word for him, or one 
word of comfort to him in that condition; they may 
poſſibly reproach but they cannot relieve him. | 
No, at this diſconſolate time, when the buſy temp- 
ter ſhall be more than uſually apt to vex and trouble 
him, and the pains of a dying body to hinder and diſ- 
compoſe him, and the ſettlement of worldly affairs to 
diſturb and confound him, and, in a word, all things 
conſpire to make his fick bed grievous and uneaſy : 
Nothing can then ſtand up againſt all theſe ruins, and 
ſpeak lite in the midſt of death, but a clear conſcience. 
And the teſtimony of that ſhall make the comforts 
of heaven deſcend upon his weary head like a re- 
freſhing dew, or a thower upon a parched ground. 


It ſhall give ſome lively earneſts and ſecret anti: 


- cipations of his approarhing joy; it thall bid his ſoul. 
go out of the body undauntedly, and lift up its head 
with confidence before ſaints and angels. Surely the 
comfort which it conveys at this feafon, is ſomething 
bigger than the capacities of mortality, mighty and 
unſpeakable, and not to be underſtood till it comes to 
beak... Ta 
And now who would not quit all the pleaſures, the 
. traſh and trifles, which are apt to captivate the _ 
| FT, e 
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of men, and purſue the greateſt rigours of piety and 
auſterities of a good life, to purchaſe ro himſelf ſuch 
a conſcience, as at the hour of death, when all the 
friendſhip in the world ſhall bid him adieu, and the 
whole creation turns its back upon him, ſhall diſmiſs 
the ſoul and cloſe his eyes, with that bleſſed ſentence, 
+ Well done, thou good and faithful ſervant : Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” . 

5 . SGS GvuaRD1an, Vol. II. No. 135. 
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Si, | TEE | 2 55 
1 AM at preſent under very great difficulties, which 
I is not in the power of any one beſides yourſelf to 
redreſs. Whether or no you ſhall think it a proper 
caſe to come before your court of honour, I cannot 
tell; but thus it is: I am chaplain to an honourable 
family, very regular at the hours of devotion, and I 
hope of an unblameable life : but for not offering to 
riſe at the ſecond courſe, I found my patron and his 
lady very ſullen and out of humour, though at fiſt I 
did not know the reaſon of it. At length when 
I happened to help myſelf to a jelly, the lady of the 
houſe, otherwiſe a devout woman, told me, that it 
did not become a man of my cloth to delight in ſuch 
frivolous food: But as I ſtill continued to fit ont the 
laſt courſe, I was yeſterday informed by the butler, 
that his loreſhip had no further occaſion for my ſer- 
vice. All which is humbly ſubmitted to your conſi- 
deration, b | % TR renee 
ah Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, &c. 


The caſe of this gentleman deſerves pity, eſpecially 
if he loves ſweet-meats, to which, if I may gueſs by 
his letter, he is no enemy. In the mean time 1 
have often wondered at the indecency of ditcharging 

the holieſt man from the table, as ſoon as the moſt de- 
licious parts of the entertainment are ſerved up, and 
could never conceive a reaſon for ſo abſurd a cuſtom, 
Is it becauſe a liquoriſh palate, or a ſweet tooth (as 
they call it) is not conſiſtent with the fanctity of his 

N character? 
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character? This is but a trifling pretence. No man 
of the moſt rigid virtue gives offence by any exceſſes 
in plum- pudding, or plum-porridge, and that becauſe 
they are the firſt parts of the dinner. Is. there any 
thing that tends to incitation in ſweet-meats more than 
in ordinary diſhes? Certainly not; ſugar-plumbs are 
a very innocent diet, and conſerves of a much colder 
nature than your common pickles. I have ſometimes 
thought that the ceremony of the chaplain's flying 
away from the deſſert, was typical and figurative, to 
mark out to the company how they ought to retire 
from all the luſcious baits of temptation, and deny 
their appetites the gratifications that are moſt pleaſing 
to them; or at leaſt to ſignify that we ought to ſtint 
ourſelves in our moſt lawful ſatisfactions, and not 
make our pleaſure, but our ſupport the end of eat- 
ing: But moſt certainly, if ſuch a leſſon of tempe- 
rance had been neceſſary at a table, our clergy would 
have recommended it to all the lay-maſters of fami— 
lies, and not have diſturbed other men's tables with 
ſuch unſeaſonable examples of abſtinence. The ori- 
ginal therefore of this barbarous.cuſtom, I take to have 
been merely accidental: The chaplain retired out of 
pure complaiſance, to make room for the removal. 
of the dithes, or poſſibly for the ranging of the deſ-_ 
ſert. This, by degrees, grew into a duty, till at 
length as the faſhion improved, the good man found 
himſelf cut off from the third part of the entertain- 
ment. And if the arrogance of. the patron goes, on, 
it is not impoſſible, but that in the next generation, he 
may ſee himſelf reduced to the tithe or tenth dith of. 
the table ; a ſufficient caution not to part with any 


WE privilege we are once poſſeſſed of. It was uſual in old 
times for the prieſt to feaſt upon the ſacrifice ; nay, 


the honey-cake, while the hungry laity looked upon 
him with great devotion, or as the late lord Rocheſter: 
deſcribes it in a very lively manner, | 1 


And while the prieſt did eat, the people ſtared. 


At preſent, the cuſtom is inverted ; the laity feaſt, 
while the prieſt ſtands by as an humble ſpeCtator, 
This neceſſarily puts the good man upon making great 
ravages. 
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ravages on all the diſhes that ſtand near him; and 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf by voraciouſneſs of appetite, as 
knowing that his time is ſhort. I would fain aſk thoſe 
ſtiff- necked patrons, whether they would not take it 


ill of a chaplain, that in his grace after meat ſhould 


return thanks for the whole entertainment, with an 


exception to the deſſert? And yet I cannot but think, 


that in ſuch a proceeding, he would but deal with them 
as they deſerve. What would a Roman Catholic 
prieſt think, who is always helped firft, and placed 
next the ladies, ſhould he ſee a clergyman giving his 


company the ſlip at the firſt appearance of the tarts 
or ſweet-meats? Would he not believe that he had the 


ſame antipathy to a candied orange, or a piece of 
puff-paſte, as ſome have to a Cheſhire cheeſe, or a 
breaſt of mutton ? Yet to ſuch a ridiculous height 
1s this fooliſh cuſtom grown, that even the Chriſtmas 
pye, which is in its nature a kind of conſecrated cate, 


and a badge of diſtinction, is often forbidden to the 
druid of the family. Strange! that a ſirloin of beef, 
| whether boiled or roaſted, when entire, is expoſed to 


his utmoſt depredations and inciſions ; but if minced 
into ſmall pieces, and toſſed up with plums and ſugar, 
changes its property, and, forſooth, is meat for his 
maſter. On | 

In this caſe, I know not which to cenſure, the pa- 
tron or the chaplain ; the inſolence of power, or 
the abjectneſs x; dependance. For my own part, I 
have often bluſhed to fee a gentleman, whom 1 knew 


to have much more wit and learning than myſelf, 


and who was bred up with me at the univerſity 2 


the ſame foot of a liberal education, treated in ſuch 
an 1gnominious manner, and ſunk beneath thoſe of 


his own rank, by reaſon of that character which 
ought to bring him honour. This deters men of 
generous minds from placing themſelves in fuch a 
tation of life, and by that means, frequently ex- 


_ cludes perſons of quality from the improving and 


* 


frlend. 3 | 
Mr. Oldham lets us know, that he was. aflrighted 
irom the thoughts of ſuch an employment, by the 
e . ſcanda lous 


9 greeable converſation of a learned and obſequious 
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| ſcandalous ſort of treatment which often accompa- 
nes It. f F 


Some think themſelves exalted to the ſky, 
If they light in ſome noble family: 125 
Diet, an horſe, and thirty pounds a year, 
Beſides th' advantage of his lordſhip's ear. 
The eredit of the buſineſs, and the ſtate, 
Are things that in a youngſter's ſenſe ſound great: 
Little the unexperienc'd wretch does know, 
W hat ſlavery he oft muſt undergo ; 
Who tho' in filken ſcarf and caffock dreſt, 
Wears but a gayer livery at beſt: _ 
When dinner calls, the implement muſt wait, 
With holy words to conſecrate the meat; 
But hold it for a favour ſeldom known, 
If he be deign'd the honour to fit down.” 
Soon as the tarts appear; Sir Crape, withdraw, 
Thoſe dainties are not for a ſpiritual maw ; 
Obſerve your diſtance, and be ſure to ſtand 
Hard by the ciſtern, with your cap in hand; 
There for diverſion you may pick your teeth, 
Till the kind voider comes for your relief. 
Let others who ſuch meanneſſes can brook, 
Strike countenance to every great man's look. 
I rate my freedom higher. _ 
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This author's raillery is the raillery of a friend; and 
does not turn the ſacred order into ridicule, but is a 
juſt cenſure on ſuch perſons as take advantage from 

the neceflities of a man of merit, to impoſe on bim 
hardſhips that are by no means futtable to the dignity. 

of his profeſſion. . 5 
Tarik, Vol. IV. No. 255. 


VVV 


CNHARITY is a virtue of the heart, and not of 
the hands, ſays an old writer. Gifts and alms 
are the expreſſions not the eſſence of this virtue. A. 
man may beſtow great ſums on the poor and indi- 
gent without being charitable, and may be charitable 
When he 1s not able to beſtow any thing. 93 
| | thele: 
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therefore is a habit of gobdwill or beneyolence in 
the ſoul, which diſpoſes us to the love, aſſiſtance, 
and relief of mankind, eſpecially of thoſe who ſtand 
in need of it. The poor man who has this excellent 
frame of mind, is no leſs intitled to the reward of 
this virtue, than the man who founds a college. For 
my own part, I am charitable to an extravagance this 
way: I never ſaw an _— perſon in my life, with- 
out reaching out to him ſome of this imaginary relief. 
I cannot but ſympathiſe with every one 1 meet that is 
in affliction; and if my abilities were equal to my 
wiſhes, there ſhould be neither pain nor poverty in 
the world. ——— GvarDian, Vol. II. No. 166. 


CHanrMs. 


THERE is no charm in the female ſex, that 
can ſupply the place of virtue. Without inno- 
_ cence, beauty is unlovely and quality contemptible. 
Good breeding degenerates into wantonneſs, and wit 
into impudence. It is obſerved, that all the virtues 
are repreſented by both painters and ſtatuaries under 
female ſhapes ; but if any one of them has a more 
particular title to that ſex, it is Modeſty. I ſhall. 
leave it to the divines to guard them againſt the oppo- 
ſite vice, as they may be overpowered by temptations. 
It is ſufficient for me to have warned them againſt it, 
as they may be led aſtray by inſtinct. „ 
SGWx＋ ff TATOR, Vol. VI. No. 395. X. 


Tu As TI T x. 


DUT as I am now talking to the world yet un- 
D tainted, I will venture to recommend chaſtity as 
the nobleſt male qualification. * 
It is, methinks, very unreaſonable, that the difficulty 

of attaining all other good habits, is what makes them 
honourable; but in this caſe, the very attempt 1s 
become ridiculous : But in ſpight of all the raillery 
of the world, truth is ſtill truth, and will have beau- 
ties inſeparable from it. I ſhould, upon this occaſion, 
bring examples of heroic chaſtity, were I not en 
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cf having my paper thrown away by the modiſh part 


ot the town, who go no farther at beſt, than the mere 
abſence of ill, and are contented to be rather irre- 
proachable than praiſe-worthy. In this particular, a 
gentleman 1n the court of Cyrus, reported to his. ma- 
jeſty the charms and beauty of Panthea ; and ended 


bis panegyric by telling him, that ſince he was at 


leiſure, he would carry him to viſit her. But that 


prince, who is a very great inan to this day, anſwered 


the pimp, becauſe he was a man of quality, without 
roughnets, and ſaid, with a ſmile, If I thould viſit 
ber upon your introduction now I have leiſure, I don't 
know but I niight go again upon her own invitation, 
when I ought to be better employed.“ But when I caſt 
about all the inſtances which 1 have met with in all 
my reading, I find not one ſo generous, ſo honeſt, and 
{o noble, as that of Joſeph in holy writ. When his 


matter had truſted him fo unreſervedly (to ſpeak it in 


the emphatical manner of the ſcripture) he knew not 


_ ought he had, fave the bread which he did eat, he was 


to unhappy as to appear irreſiſtibly beautiful to his 


miſtreſs. But when this ſhameleſs woman proceeds 


to ſolicit him, how gallant is his anſwer : * Behold my 
maſter wotteth not what is with me in the houſe, and 
bath committed all that he hath to my hand. There is 
none greater 1n the houſe than I, neither hath he kept 
back any thing from me but thee, becauſe thou art his 
wife.“ The ſame argument which a baſe mind would 
have made to itſelf, for committing the evil, was to 
this brave man the greateſt motive for the forbearing it, 
that he could do it with impunity. The malice and 


falſhood of the diſappointed woman naturally aroſe 
on that occaſion ; and there is but a ſhort ſtep from 


the practice of virtue to the hatred of it. It would 
be therefore worth ſerious conſideration in both ſexes, 
and the matter is of importance enough to them, to aſk 

themſelves whether they would change lightneſs of 


heart, indolence of mind, chearful meals, untroubled 
ſlumbers, and gentle diſpoſitions, for a conſtant pru- 


riency, which thuts out all things that are great or in- 
different, clouds the imagination with inſenſibility and 
prejudice 
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prejudice to all manner of delight, but that which 3s 


common to all creatures that extend their ſpecies. 

A looſe behaviour and an inattention to every thing 
that is ſerious, flowing from ſome degree of this pe- 
tulancy, is obſervable in the generalty of the youth 
of both ſexes in this age. It is the one common face 
of moſt public meetings, and breaks in upon the ſo- 
briety, I won't ſay ſeverity, that we ought to exerciſe 


in churches. The pert boys, and flippant girls, are 


but faint followers of thoſe in the ſame inclinations 
at more advanced years. I know not who can oblige 
them to mend their manners ; all that I pretend to 1s, 
to enter a proteſt that they are neither fine gentle- 
men nor fine ladies for this behaviour. As for the 
portraitures which I would propoſe, as the images of. 


agreeable men and women, if they are not imitated | 
or regarded, 1 can only anſwer, as I remember Mr. 


Dryden did upon the like occaſion, when a young 
fellow, juſt come from the play of Cleomenes, told him, 
in raillery againſt the continency of his principal cha- 
racer, If J had been alone with a lady, I ſhould not 
have paſſed my time like your Spartan. That may 


be, anſwered the bard, with a very grave face, but 


give me leave to tell you, fir, that you are no hero. 


GVAKDI AN, Vol. I. No. 44. 


CHEARFULNESS. 


FT is an unreaſonable thing ſome men expect of 
| their acquaintance. They are ever complaining 
that they are out of order, or diſpleaſed, or they 
know not how; and are ſo far from letting that be a 
reaſon for retiring to their own homes, that they 


make it their argument for coming into company. 


What has any body to do with accounts of a man's 
being indiſpoſed but his phyſician? If a man laments 


in company, Where the reſt are in humour enough 


to enjoy themſelves, he ſhould not take it ill, if a ſer- 


vant is ordered to preſent him with a porringer of 
caudle or poſſet-drink, by way of admonition that 
he go home to bed. That part of life which we or- 


dinarily underſtand by the word converſation, is an 


indul- 
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_ indulgence to the ſociable part of our make, and ſhould 
1ncline us to bring our proportion of good will or good 
humour among the friends we meet with, and not 
to trouble them wit? relations which muſt of neceſ- 
ſuy oblige them to a real or feigned affliction. Cares, 
Diſtreſſes, diſeaſes, uneaſineſſes and diſhikes of our 
own, are by no means to be obtruded upon our friends. 
If we would conſider how little of this viciſſitude of 
motion and reſt, which we call life, is ſpent with 
laustaQion, we ſhould be more tender of our friends, 
than to bring them little ſorrows which do not belong. 
to them. There is no real life but chearful life; 
therefore valetudinarians ſhould. be ſworn before they 
enter into company, not to ſay a word of themſelves: 
till the meeting breaks up. It is not here pretended, 
that we ſhould be always ſitting with cheplets of 
ſlowers round our heads, or be crowned with roſes, 
in order to make our entertainments agreeable to us; 
but if (as it is uſually obſer ved) they who reſolve to be 
merry, ſeldom are ſo, it will be much more unlikely 


ior us to be well pleaſed, if they are admitted who are 


always complaining they are ſad, Whatever we do, 
we jhould keep up the chearfulneſs of our ſpirits, 
and never let them fink below an inclination at leaſt 
to be well pleaſed. The way to this, is to keep our 
bodies in exerciſe, and our minds at eaſe. That inſipid 
ſtate wherein neither are in vigour, is not to be ac- 
counted any part of our portion of being. When we 
are in the ſatis faction of ſome innocent pleaſure, or pur- 
ſuit of ſome laudable deſign, we are in the poſſeſſion of 
life, of human life. Fortune will give us diſappoint- 
ments enough, and nature is wag with infirmities 
enough, without our adding to the unhappy ſide of our 
account by our ſpleen or ill humour. Poor Cottilus, 
among ſo many real evils, a chronical diſtemper, and 
a narrow fortune, is neyer heard to complain. That 
equal ſpirit of his, which any man may have, that like 
bim will conquer pride, vanity, and affectation, and 
follow nature, is not to be broken, becauſe it has no 
points to contend for. To be anxious for nothing but 
what nature demands as neceſſary, if it is not the way 
to an eſtate, is the way to what men aim at by get- 


ting 
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ting an eſtate. This temper will preſerve health in 
the body, as well as tranquillity in the mind. Cotti- 
| lus ſees the world in a hurry, with the fame ſcorn 
that a ſober perſon ſees a man drunk. Had he been 


contented .with what he ought to have been, how 


could, ſays he, ſuch a one have met with ſuch a diſap- 
pointment? If another had valued his miſtreſs for what 


he ought to have loved her, he had not been in her 


power : If her virtue had a part of his paſſion, her 


levity had been his cure; ſhe could not then have been 


falſe and amiable at the ſame time. . 

Since we cannot promiſe ourſelves perfect health, 
let us endeavour at ſuch a temper, as may be our beſt 
ſupport in the decay of it. Uranius has arrived at 
that compoſure of ſoul, and wrought himſelf up to 


ſuch a neglect of every thing, with which the ge- 


nerality of mankind is enchanted, that nothing but 
acute pains can give him diſturbance ; and againſt 


thoſe too he will tell his intimate friends he has a 


ſecret which gives him preſent eaſe. Uranius is ſo 
thoroughly perſuaded of another life, and endeavours 


fo ſincerely to. ſecure an intereſt in it, that he looks 


upon pain but as a quickening of his pace to an home, 


where he thall be better provided for, than in his pre- 


tent apartment. Inſtead of the melarcholy views 


which others are apt to give themſelves, he will tel! 


you that he has forgot he is mortal, nor will he think 
of himſelf as ſuch. He thinks at the time of his birth, 


he entered into an eternal being; and the ſhort article 


of death, he will not allow an interruption of life, 
ſince that moment is not of half the duration as is 
his ordinary ſleep. Thus is his being one uniform, 


and conſiſtent ſeries of chearful diverſions and mode 


rate cares, without fear or hope of futurity. Health 


to him is more than pleaſure to another man, and 
ſickneſs leſs affecting to him, than indiſpoſition is to 


others. „ 3 
I muſt confeſs, if one does not regard life after this 


manner, none but idiots can paſs it away with any 


tolerable patience. Take a fine lady who is of a de- 


licate frame, and you may obſerve from the hour 


that the ariſes, a certain wearineſs of all that poles 
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about her. I know more than one, who is much too 
nice to be quite alive. They are ſick of ſuch ſtrange 


frightful people that they meet; one is ſo awkward, 


and another ſo diſagreeable, that it looks like a pe- 


nance to breathe the ſame air with them. You ſee this 


is ſo very true, that a great part of ceremony and good 
breeding among the ladies, turns upon their uneaſi- 
neſs: And I'll undertake, if the how-d'ye ſervants of 
our women were to make a weekly bill of ſickneſs, 
as the pariſh-clerks do of mortality, you would not 
find in an account of ſeven days one in thirty that was 
not downright ſick or indiſpoſed, or but a very little 


better than ſhe was, and ſo forth. 


It is certain that to enjoy life and health as a con- 
ſtant feaſt, we ſhould not think pleaſure neceſſary, but 
it poſſible to arrive at an equality of mind. It is as 
mean to be overjoyed upon occaſions of good fortune, 
as to be dejected in circumſtances of diſtreſs, Laugh- 


ter in one condition, is as unmanly as weeping in the | 


other. We ſhould not form our minds to expe 
tranſport on every occaſion, but know how to make 
enjoyment to be out of pain. Ambition, envy, va- 
grant defire, or impertinent mirth, will take up our 
minds, without we can poſſeſs ourſelves in that ſo- 
hriety of heart, which is above all pleaſures, and can 
be felt much better than deſcribeJ. But the ready way 


I believe to the right enjoyment of life, is by a proſ- 
pect towards another, to have but a very mean opinion 


of it. A great author of our time has ſet this in an 
excellent light, when with a philoſophic pity of hu- 


man life, he ſpoke of it in "his Theory of the earth | in the — 


following manner. | 
« For what is this life - but a circulation of Title 
mean actions? Welye down and rife again, dreſs and 


undreſs, feed and wax hungry, work or play, and 


are weary, and then we lye Cown again, and the cir- 
cle returns. We ſpend the day in trifles, and when 


the night comes, we throw ourſelves into the bed of 
folly, amongſt dreams and broken thoughts, and 


wild imaginations. Cur reaſon lies aſleep by us, and 
we are tor the time as arrant brutes as hate that 


flcep in the ſtalls or in the fields. Are not the capa- 


cities 
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cities of man higher than theſe? And ought not his 
ambition and expectations to be greater? Let us be 
adventurers for another world: ”T'is at leaſt a fair and 
noble chance, and there 1s nothing in this worth our 
thoughts or our paſſions : For if we ſhould be diſap— 
pointed, we are ſtill no worſe than the reſt of our 
tcllow-mortals, and if we ſucceed in our expectations, 
we are eternally happy.” 2 | 


SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 143. T. 


l have always preferred chearfulneſs to mirth ; the 


latter I conſider as an act, the former as a habit of the 


mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, chearſulneſs fixed 
and permanent. I hoſe are often raiſed into the greateſt 
tranſports of mirth, who are ſubject to the greateſt de- 
preſſions of melancholy : On the contrary, chearful- 
neſs, tho” it does not give the mind ſuch an exquiſite 


gladneſs, prevents us from falling into any depths of 
 lorrow. Mirth is like a flaſh of lightning, that breaks 


through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment : 

Cheartulnets keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, 
and fills it with a ſteady and perpetual ſerenity. 

Chcarfulneſs of mind, is of a ſerious and compoſed 

nature; it does not throw the mind into a condition 
improper for the preſent ſtate of humanity, and is ver 

_ conſpicuous in the characters of thoſe who are looked 

upon as the greatelt philoſophers among the heathens, 


as well as among thole who have been deſervedly 


citeemed as ſaints and holy men among Chriſtians. 


It we conſider chearſulneſs in three lights, with re- 


gard to ourlelves, to thoſe we converle with, and to 
the great author of our being, it will not a little re- 


commend itſelf on each of theſe accounts. The man 


who 1s poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, is not 


only ealy in his thoughts, but a perfect maſter of all 
the powers and faculties of his foul. His imagina- 
tion is always clear, and his judgment undiſturbed. 


His temper is even and unruftled, whether in action 


or in ſolitude. He comes with a reliſh to all thoſe 
goods Which nature has provided for him, taſtes all 
ine pleaſures of the creation which are poured about 
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him, and does not feel the full weight of thoſe acci- 
dental evils which may befal him. —= 
If we conſider him in relation to the perſons whom 
he converſes with, it naturally produces love and good 
will towards him. A chearful mind is not only dif- 
poſed to be affable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame 
good humonr in thoſe who come within its influence. 
A man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, 


with the chearfulneſs of his companion. It is like a 


ſudden ſunſhine that awakens a' ſecret delight in the 
mind, without her attending to it. The heart re- 
joices of its own accord, and naturally flows out into 
triendſhip and benevolence towards the perſon who 
has fo kindly an effect upon it. 
When I conſider this chearful ſtate of mind in its 
third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant 
habitual gratitude to the great author of nature. An 
inward chearfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and thankſ- 
giving to Providence under all its diſpenſations. It is 
a kind of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are 
placed, and a ſecret approbation of the divine will in 
his conduct towards man. NG „ 
A man who uſes his beſt endeavours to live accord- 
ing to the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has 
two perpetual ſources of chearfulneſs in the conſi- 
deration of his o wn nature, and of that Being on whom 
he has a dependance. If he looks into himſelf, he can- 
not but rejoice in that exiſtence which is ſo lately be- 
| towed upon him, and which after millions of ages, 
will be ftill new, and ſtill in its beginning. How many 
ſelf-congratulations naturally ariſe in the mind, when it 
reflects on this its entrance into eternity, when it takes 
2 view of thoſe improveable faculties which in a few 
years, and even at his firſt ſetting out, have made fo con- 
fiderable a progreſs, and which will be ftill receiving 
an increaſe of perfection, and conſequently an increaſe 
of happineſs? "Thc conſciouſneſs of ſuch a being ſpreads 
_ a perpetual diffuſion of joy through the ſoul of a vir- 
tuous man, and makes him look upon himſelf every mo- 
ment as more happy than he knows how to conceive. 
The ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to a good mind, 
is its conſideration of that being on whom we have 
| | | our 
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our dependance, and in whom, though we behold him 
as yet but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his perfecti- 
ons, we ſee every thing that we can imagine as great, 
lorious, or amiable. We find ourſelves every where 
upheld by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an im- 
menſity of love and mercy. In ſhort, we depend upon 
a being, whoſe power qualifies him to make us happy, 
by an infinity of means, whoſe goodneſs and truth 
engage him to make thoſe, happy who deſire it of him; 
and whoſe unchangeableneſs will ſecure us in this 
happineſs to all eternity. ED = 
Such conſiderations which every one ſhould perpe- 
tually cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh from us all 
that ſecret heavineſs of heart which unthinking men 
are ſubject to, when they lie under no real affliction. 
All that anguiſh which we may teel from an evil that 
actually oppreſſes us, to which I may likewiſe add 
thoſe little cracklings of mirth and folly that are ap- 
ter to betray virtue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh in 
us ſuch an even and chearſul temper, as makes us 
pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom we converſe, 
and to him whom we are made to pleaſe. 
5 Ser ECTATOR, Vol: V. No. 381. I. 
A chearful temper joined with innocence will make 
beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good 
natured. It will lighten ſickneſs, poverty and afflicti- 
on, convert ignorance into an amiable ſimplicity, and 
render deformity itſelf agreeable. 25 
Ta Me Te TATLER, Vol, IV. No. 192. 


CAHERUBI MS and SERAPHIM Ss, 


YOME of the Rabbins tell us, that the Cherubims 
J are a ſet of angels who know moſt, and the 
ſeraphims a ſet of angels who love moſt. Whether 
this diſt inction be not altogether imaginary, I ſhall not 
here examine; but it is highly probable, that amon 
the ſpirits of good men, there may be ſome who will 
be more pleaſed with the employment of one faculty 
than of another, and this perhaps according to thoſe 

Yor. i - K virtuous 
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virtuous habits or inclinations which have here taken 

the deepeſt root. „5 EE 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 600. 


RE ES Þ 2 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 8 V 

S your paper is part of the equipage of the tea- 
| table, I conjure you to print what I now write 
to you; for I have no other way to communicate 
what I have to ſay to the fair ſex, on the moſt im- 
portant circumſtance of life, even the care of chil- 
dren. I do not underſtand that you profeſs your pa- 
per 1s always to conſiſt of matters, which are only to 
entertain the learned and polite, but that it may agree 
with your deſign to publiſh ſome which may tend 
to the information of mankind in general ; and when 
it does ſo, you do more than writing wit and hu- 
mour. Give me leave then to tell you, that of all the 


_ abuſes that ever you have as yet endeavoured to re- 


form, certainly not one wanted ſo much your aſſiſtance 
as the abuſe in nurſing children. It is unmerciful 
to ſee, that a woman endowed with all the perfecti- 
ons and bleſſings of nature, can, as ſoon as ſhe is 
delivered, turn off her innocent, tender and helpleſs 


infant, and give it up to a woman that is (ten thou- 
ſand to one) neither in health nor good condition, 


neither ſound in mind nor body, that has neither ho- 
nour nor reputation, neither love nor pity for the 
poor babe; but more regard for the money than 


the whole child, and never will take farther care 


of it than what by all the encouragement of money 


and preſents ſhe is forced to, like MÆſop's earth, which 


would not nurſe the plant of another ground, although 


never ſo much improved, by reaſon that plant was not 


of its own production. And fince another's child is 


no more natural to a nurſe, than a plant to a ſtrange 


and different ground, how can it be ſuppoſed that the 
child ſhould thrive? And if it thrives, muſt it not 
imbibe the groſs humours and qualities of the nurſe, 
like a plant in a different ground, or like a graft up- 
on a different ſtock ? Do not we obſerve, that a lamb 

>. ſucking 
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ſucking a goat changes very much its nature? Nay, 
even its ſkin and wool into the goat kind? The 
power of a nurſe over a child, by infuſing into it 
with her milk, her qualities and diſpoſition, is ſuffi- 
ciently and daily obſerved. Hence came that old 
ſaying concerning an ill-natured and malicious fellow, 
that he had imbibed his malice with his nurſe's 
milk, or that ſome brute or other had been his nurſe. 
Hence Romulus and Remus were ſaid to be nurſed by a 
wolf, Telephus the ſon of Hercules by a hind, Peleus 
the fon of Neptune by a mare, and Ægiſthus by a 
goat; not that they had actually ſucked thoſe crea- 
tures, as ſome ſimpletons have imagined, but that 
their nurſes had been of ſuch a nature and temper, ar d 
infuſed ſuch into them. ES” 

Many inſtances may be produced from good autho- 
rities and daily experience, that children actually ſuck 
in the ſeveral paſſions and depraved inclinations of their 
nurſes; as anger, malice, fear, melancholy, ſad- 
neſs, deſire and averſion. This Diodorus, Lib. 2. 
witneſſes, when he ſpeaks, ſaying, that Nero the em- 
peror's nurſe had been very much addicted to drink- 
ing, which habit Nero received from his nurſe; and 
was ſo very particular in this, that the people took 
ſo much notice of it, as inſtead of Tiberius Nero, they 
called him Biberius Nero. The ſame Diodorus alſo 


relates of Caligula, predeceſſor to Nero, that his 


nurſe uſed to moiſten the nipples of her breaſt fre- 


quently with blood, to make Caligula take the better 


hold of them, which ſays Diodorus, was the cauſe that 
made him ſo blood-thirſty and cruel all his life-time 
after, that he not only committed frequent murder by 
his own hand, but likewiſe wiſhed that all human 
kind wore but one neck, that he might have the plea- 
fure to cut it off. Such like degeneracies aftonith the 
parents, who notknowingafter whom the child can take, 


ſee one incline to ſtealing, another to drinking, cruelty 
and ſtupidity; yet all theſe are not minded: nay, it is 


Eaſy to demonſtrate, that a child, although it be born 
from the beſt of parents, may be corrupted by an ill- 
tempered nurſe. How many children do we ſee daily 
brought up in fits, conſumptions, rickets, &c. meer- 
= ly 
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ly by ſucking their nurſes, when in a paſſion or fury ? 
But indeed almoſt any diſorder of the nurſe is a 
diſorder to the child, and few nurſes can be found 
in this town, but what labour under ſome diſtemper 
or other. The firſt queſtion that is generally aſked a 
young woman that wants to be a nurſe, why ſhe 
ſliould be a nurſe to other people's chiliren, is 
anſwered, by her having an ill huſband, and 
that ſhe muſt make ſhift to live. I think now this 
very anſwer is enough to give any body a ſhock, 
it duly confidered ; for an ill huſband may, or ten to 
one if he does not bring home to his wife an ill dif- 
remper, or at leaſt vexation and. diſturbance. - Be- 
ſides, as ſhe takes the child out of meer neceſſity, 
her food will be accordingly, or elſe very coarſe at 
beſt, whence proceeds an ill concocted and coarle food 
for the child; for as is the blood, ſo is the milk. And 
hence Jam very well aſſured, proceeds the ſcurvy, the 
evil, and many other diſtempers. I beg of you, tor the 
ake of many poor infants that may, and will be ſa— 
ved by weighing this caſe ſeriouſſy, to exhort the peo- 
ple with the utmoſt vehemence to let the children 
jack their own mothers, both for the benefit of mo- 
ther and child ; for the general argument that a 
mother is weakened by giving ſuck to her children, is 
yain and ſimple. I will maintain that the mother 
grows ſtronger by it, and would have her health better 
than ſhe would otherwiſe, She will find it the greateſt 
cure and preſervative from the vapours and future miſ- 
carriages much beyond any other remedy whatſoever. 
Her children will be like giants; whereas otherwiſe 
they are but living ſhadows, and like unripe fruit; 
and certainly if a woman is ſtrong enough to bring 
forth a child, ſhe is beyond all doubt ſtrong enough to 
nurſe it afterwards. It grieves me to obſerve and con- 
ſider how many poor children are daily ruined by care- 
leſs nurſes ; and yet how tender ought they to be of a 
poor infant, ſince the leaſt hurt or blow, eſpecially 
upon the head, may make it ſenſeleſs, ſtupid, or other- 


7 


wiſe miſerable for ever? 3 | ; 
But I cannot well leave this ſubject as yet, for it 


ſeems to me very unnatural, that a woman that has ol i 
chi 
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child as part of herſelf for nine months, ſhould have 


no defire to nurſe it farther, when brought to 


light and before her eyes ; and when by its cries It 
implores her afliſtance and the office of a mother. 
Do not the very cruelleſt of beafts tend their young 


ones wich all the care and delight imaginable ? For 


how can the be called a mother that will not nurſe 
her young ones? The earth is called the mother of 
all things, not becauſe ſhe produces, but becauſe ſhe 
maintains and nurſes what the produces. The gene- 
ration of the infant is the effect of deſire, but the 
care of it argues virtue and choice. I am not 1g- 
norant, but that there are ſome caſes of neceſſity 
where a mother cannot give ſuck, and then out of 
two evils, the leaſt muſt be choſen ; but there are ſo 
very few, that I am ſure in a thouſand there is hardly 
one real inſtance. For if a woman does but know 


that her huſband can ſpare about three or fix ſhillings | 


a week extraordinary (although this is but ſeldom con- 


| fidered) ſhe certainly, with the aſſiſtance of her goſ- 


ſips, will ſoon perſuade the good man to ſend the child 


to nurſe, and eaſily impoſe upon him by pretending in- 


_ diſpoſition, This cruelty is ſupported by paſſion, and 

nature gives place to cuſtom, . 
. 8 Sir, Vours, &c. 
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CnARISTIANM Church. 


A $ I was the other day taking a ſolitary walk in 
/ \ St. Paul's, I indulged my thoughts in the pur- 


ſuit of a certain analogy, between the fabrick and 


the chriſtian church, in the largeſt ſenſe. The divine 
order and economy of the one ſeemed to be emblema- 
_ ically ſet forth by the juſt, plain, and majeſtick ar- 
chitecture of the other. And as the one conſiſts of a 
2 variety of parts, united in the ſame regular de- 
ign, according to the trueſt and moſt exact propor- 
tion, ſo the other contains a decent ſubordination of 


members, various ſacred inſtitutions ublime doctrines 


and ſolid precepts of morality dig-il2d into the fame 
deſign, and with an additional concurrence tending to 
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one view; the happineſs and exaltation of human 


nature. 


In the midſt of my contemplation I beheld a fly 


upon one of the pillars, and it ſtraightway came into 
my head that this fame fly was a Free-thinker. For 
it required fome comprehenſion in the eye of the 
Spectator, to take in at one view, the various parts of 


the building, in order to obſerve their ſymmetry and 
deſizn. But to the fly, whoſe proſpe& was confined - 


to a little part of one of the ſtones of a ſingle pil- 
lar, the joint beauty of the whole, or the diſtinct uſe 


of its parts, were inconſpicuous, and nothing could 
appear but ſ{inall inequalities in the ſurface of the hewn 
tone, which in the view of that inſect, ſeemed ſo ma- 


uy deformed rocks and precipices. 


The thoughts of a Free-thinker are employed on 


certain minute particularities of religion, the diffi- 
culty of a fingle text, or the unaccountableneſs of 


ſome ſtep of providence, or point of doctripe to his 


narrow faculties, without comprehending the ſcope 


and deſign of chriſtianity, the perfection to which it 
raiſed human nature, the light it hath ſhed abroad in 
the world, and the cloſe connections it hath, as well 
with the good of public ſocieties, as with that of par- 


_ ticular perſons. 


This raiſed in me ſome reflections on that frame 


or diſpoſition, which, is called, Largeneſs of Mind; 
its necefſity towards forming a true judgment of 


things, and where the foul is not incurably ſtinted by 
nature, what are the likelieſt methods to give it en- 
largement. . OY %%% Wy 

it 1s evident that philoſophy doth open and enlarge 


the mind by the general views to which men are ha- | 


bituated in that ſtudy, and by the contemplation of 
more numerous and diftant objects than fall within the 
ſphere of mankind, in the ordinary purſuits of life. 


Hence it comes to paſs, that philoſophers judge of 
moſt things very difterently from the vulgar. Some 
inſtances of this may be ſeen in the Theætetus of Pla- 
to, where Socrates makes the following remarks among 

others of the like nature, | | 


« When 
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« When a philoſopher hears ten thouſand acres 
mentioned as a great eſtate, he looks upon 1t as an 
inconſiderable ſpot, having been uſed to contemplate 
the whole globe of earth; or when he beholds a man 
elated with the nobility of his race, becauſe he can 
reckon a ſeries of ſeven rich anceſtors. The philoſo- 
pher thinks him a ſtupid ignorant fellow, whole mind 
cannot reach to a general view of human nature, 
which would ſhew him that we have all innumerable 
anceſtors, among whom are crouds of rich and poor, 
kings and ſlaves, Greeks and Barbarians.” Thus far 
| Socrates, who was accounted wiſer than the ref} of the 
heathens, for. notions which approach the neareſt to 
chriſtianity, 1 VV 
As all parts and branches of philoſophy or ſpecula- 
tive knowledge are uſeful in that reſpect, aſtronomy 
is peculiarly adapted to remedy a little and narrow ſpi- 
rit; in that ſcience there are good reaſons aſſigned to 
prove the ſun an hundred thouſand times bigger: than 
our earth, and the diſtance of the ſtars ſo prodigious, 
that a cannon bullet, continuing 1n 1ts ordinary rapid 
motion, would not arrive from hence at the neazelt of 
them in the ſpace of an hundred and fifty thouſand 
years. Theſe ideas wonderfully dilate and expand the 
mind. There is ſomething in the immenſity of this 
diſtance, that ſhocks and overwhelms the imagination. 
It is too big for the graſp of a human intellect; 
eſtates, provinces, and kingdoms vaniſh at its pre- 
ſence. RY Ot IR 5 
But the Chriftian Religion ennobleth and enlargeth 
the mind, beyond any other profeſſion or ſcience 
whatſoever. Upon that ſcheme, while the earth and 
the tranſient enjoyments of this life ſhrink into the 
_ narroweſt dimenſions, and are accounted as the Duſt of 
a Balance, the Drop of a Bucket, yea, leſs than nothing, 
the intellectual world opens wider to our view, 
the perfections of the deity, the nature and excel- 
| lence of virtue, the dignity of the human ſoul, 
are diſplayed in the largeſt characters: The mind of 
man ſeems to adapt itſelf to the different nature of 
its object, it is contracted and debaſed by being con- 
verſant in little and low things, and feels a propor- 
4 tionable 
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tionable enlargement ariſing from the contemplation of 
theſe great and ſublime ideas. | 
The greatneſs of things is comparative, and this 
does not only hold in reſpect of extenſion, but like- 
viſe in reſpect to dignity, duration, and all kinds of 
perfection. Aſtronomy opens the mind, and alters our 
judgment, with regard to the magnitude of extended 
being; but chriſtianity produceth an univerſal great- 
neſs of foul. Philoſophy enereaſeth our views in eve= 
ry reſpect, but chriſtianity extends them to a degree 
beyond the light of nature. 1 5 „ 
How mean mutt the moſt exalted potentate upon 
earth appear to that eye which takes in innumerable 
orders of bleſſed ſpirits, differing in glory and per- 
fection? How little muſt the amuſements of ſenſe, 
and the ordinary o<cupations of mortal men, ſeem to 
one ho is engaged in to noble a purſuit, as the aſſimi- 
lation of himſelf to the deity, which is the proper em- 
ployment of every chriſtian! „„ | 
And the improvement which grown from habituat- 
ing the mind to the comprehenſive views of religion 
muſt not be thought wholly to regard the underſtand- 
ing. Nothing is of greater force to ſubdue the inor- 
dinate motions of th2 heart, and to regulate the will. 
Whether a man be actuated by his paſſions or his rea- 
| fon, theſe are firſt wrought upon by | 
ftirs the ſoul in proportion to its apparent dimenfions. 
Hence irreligious men, whoſe ſhort proſpects are filled 
with earth, and fenſe, and mortal life, are invited, 
by theſe mean ideas, to actions proportionably little 
and low, But a mind, whoſe views are enlightened 
and extended by religion, is animated to nobler pur- 
ſuits by more ſublime and remote objects. DE 
There is not any inſtance of weakneſs in the 
Free-thinkers that raiſes my indignation more, than their 
_ tending to ridicule chriſtians, as men of narrow under- 
| ſtandings, and to paſs themſelves upon the world for 
5 prrions of ſuperior ſenſe, and more enlarged views. 
But I leave it to any impartial man to judge which 
| hath the nobler ſentiments, which the greater views 
he whoſe notions are ſtinted to a few miſerable inlets 
of ſenſe, of he whoſe ſentiments are raiſed above the 
| „ comma 


ome object, which | 
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common taſte by the anticipation of thoſe delights 
which will ſatiate the ſoul, when the whole capacity 
of her nature is branched out into new faculties? He 
who looks for nothing beyond this ſhort ſpan of dura- 
tion, or he whoſe aims are co-extended with the 
endleſs length of eternity? He who derives his ſpirit 
from the elements, or he who thinks it was inſpired by 
the Almigaty 3 

Goanbr an, Vol. I. No. 50. 
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n great received articles of the Chridies reli- 

gion have been ſo clearly proved from the au- 
thority of that divine revelation in which they are de- 
livered, that it is impoſſible for thoſe who have ears to 
hear, and eyes to ſee, not to be convinced of them; 
but were it poſſible for any thing in the Chriſtian: 
faith to be erroneous, I can find no ill conſequences 
in adhering to it. The great points of the incarna- 
tion and ſutferings of our Saviour, produce naturally 
uch habits of virtue in the mind of man, that I 
ſay, ſuppoſing it were poſſible for us to be miſtaken in 
them, the infidel himſelf muſt at leaſt allow, that no 
other ſyſtem of religion can ſo effectually contri- 
bute to the heightening of morality.. They give us 
great ideas of the dignity of human nature, and of 
the love which the ſupreme being bears to his crea- 
tures ; and conſcquently engage us in the higheſt acts 
of duty towards. our creator, our neighbour, and 
ourſelves. How many noble arguments has St. Paul 
raiſed from the chief articles of our religion, for the 
advancing of. morality in its three great branches? To 
give a ſingle example in each kind, what can be a 
tironger motive to a firm truſt and reliance on the 
mercies of our maker, than to give us his ſon to 
ſuffer for us? What can make us love and eſteem even 
the moſt inconſiderable of mankind, more than the 
thought that Chritt died for him? Or what diſpoſe us 
io ſet a ſtricter guard upon the purity of our own 
hearts, than our being members of Chriſt, and « part 
of the ſociety of which that immaculate perſon is 
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the head ; but theſe are only a ſpecimen of thoſe ad- 
mirable enforcements of morality, which the apo- 
ſtle has drawn from the hiſtory of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. 5 1 55 
If our modern infidels conſidered theſe matters 
with that candour and ſeriouſneſs which they de- 
ſerve, we ſhould not ſee them act with ſuch a ſpirit 
of bitterneſs, arrogance and malice. They would 
not be raiſing ſuch inſignificant cavils, doubts, and 
ſcruples, as may be ſtarted againſt every thing that is 
not capable of mathematical demonſtration, in order 
to unſettle the minds of the ignorant, diſturb the 
public peace, ſubvert morality, and throw all things 
into confuſion and diſorder. If none of theſe reflec- 
tions can have any influence on them, there is one that 
perhaps may, becauſe it is adapted to their vanity, 
by which they ſeem to be guided, much more than 
their reaſon. I would have them therefore conſider 
that the wiſeſt and beſt men in all ages of the 
world, have been thoſe who lived up to the re- 
= ligion of their country, when they ſaw nothing in 
it oppoſite to morality, and to the beſt lights they 
nad of the divine nature. Pythagoras's firſt rule di- 
rects us to worſhip the gods, as it is ordained by law, 
for that is the moſt natural interpretation of the pre- 
cept. Socrates who was the moſt renowned among tb: 
heathens, both for wiſdom and virtue, in his laſt 
moments deſired his friends to offer a cock to Æſcula- 
pius, doubtleſs out of a ſubmiffive deference to the 
eſtabliſhed worthip of his country, Xenophon tells us, 
| that his prince, (whom he ſets forth as a pattern 
of perfection) when he found his death approaching, 
offered ſacrifices on the mountains to the Perſian Ju- 
piter, and the ſun, according to the cuſtom of the Per fi- 
ans; for thoſe are the words of the hiſtorian. Nay, 
the Epicureans and atomical philoſophers ſhewed a very 
remarkable modeſty in this particular; for though 
the being of a God was entirely repugnant to their 
ſchemes of natural philoſophy, they contented them 
ſelves with the denial of a providence, afferting at the 
ſame time the evidence of gods in general, becauſe 


they 
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they would not ſhock the common belief of mankind, 
and the religion of their country. 


CnRISTIAN s (their advantage). 


"TO one who regards things with a philoſophical | 
eye, and hath a ſoul capable of being delighted 


with the ſenſe that truth and knowledge prevail 


among men, it mult be a grateful reflection to think 


that the ſublimeſt truths, which among the heathens 
only here and there one of brighter parts and more lei- 
ſure than ordinary could attain to, are now grown fa- 
miliar to the meaneſt inhabitants of theſe nations. 
Whence came this ſurprizing change, that nations 


formerly inhabited by ignorant and favage people, 


ſhould now outſhine ancient Greece, and the other eaſ- 
tern countries, ſo renowned of old, in the moſt elevated 


notions of theology and morality ? Is it the effect of 


our own parts and induſtry? Have our common me- 
chanicks more refined underſtandings than the ancient 
philoſophers ? It is owing to the God of truth, who 
came down from heaven, and condeſcended to be him- 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 186. L. 


ſelf our teacher. It is as we are Chriſtians, that we 


profeſs more excellent and divine truths than the reſt 
of mankind. b 3 , 

If there be any of the free-thinkers who are not di- 
rect atheiſts, charity would incline one to believe them 


ignorant of what is here advanced. And it is for their 


information that write this paper, the deſign of which 
is to compare the ideas that Chriſtians entertain of the 
being and attributes of a God, with the groſs notions 

of the heathen world. Is it poſſible for the mind of 
man to conceive a more auguſt idea of the deity than 


is ſet forth in the holy fcriptures ? I ſhall throw toge- 


ther ſome paſſages relating to this ſubject, which I 
\ propoſe only as philoſophical ſentiments, to be conſi- 
dered by a free-thinker. 3 LE 

„ 'Tho' there be that are called Gods, yet to us 
«*« there is but one God. He made the heaven and 


« heaven of heavens, with all their hoſt ; the earth 
and all things that are therein; the ſeas and all 
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that is therein: He ſaid, let them be, and it was 
ſo. He hath ftretched forth the heavens. He hath 
founded the earth, and hung it upon nothing. He 
bath ſhut up the ſea with doors, and ſaid, Hitherto 
ſhalt thou come, and no farther, and here ſhall thy 
proud waves be ſtaid. The Lord is an inviſible 
Spirit, in whom we live, and move, and have our 


being. He is the fountain of life. He preſery- 


eth man and beaſt. He giveth food to all fleſh. 
In his hand is the ſoul of every living thing, and 
the breath of all mankind. The Lord maketh poor 


and maketh rich. He bringeth low, and hfteth up. 


He killeth and maketh alive. He woundeth and he 
healeth. By him kings reign, and princes decree 


juſtice, and not a ſparrow falleth to the ground 


without him. All angels, authorittes and powers 


are ſubjet to him. He appointeth the moon for 


ſeaſons, and the ſun knoweth his going down. 
He thundereth with his voice, and directeth it un- 


der the whole heaven, and his lightning unto the 


ends of the earth. Fire und hail, ſnow and va- 


pour, wind and ſtorm, fulfil his word. . The Lord 


is king for ever and ever, and his dominion is an 
, dee, Hy wee The earth and the heavens 
th, but thou, O Lord, remaineſt. They all 


hall wax old, as doth a garment, and as a veſture 


thall thou fold them up, and they ſhall be changed; 


but thou art the tame, and thy years ſhall have 
no end. God is perfect in knowledge; his un- 


derſtanding is infinite. He is the father of lights. 
He looketh to the ends of the earth, and ſeeth un- 

der the whole heaven. The Lord beholdeth all the 
children of men from the place of his habitation, 
and conſidereth all their works. He knoweth our 
down-ſitting and up-riſing. He compaſſeth our 


path, and counteth our ſteps. He is acquainted 
with all our ways; and when we enter our cloſet, 
and ſhut our door, he ſeeth us. He knoweth the 
things that come into our mind, every one of them: 
And no thought can be with-holden from him. 
The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are 


over all his works, He 1s a father to the father- 


1 lels, 
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« leſs, and a judge of the widow, He is the God of 
„ peace, the father of mercies, and the God of all 
comfort and conſolation. The Lord is great, and 
« we know him not; his greatneſs 1s unſearchable. 
„ Who but he hath meaſured the waters in the hol- 
« low of his hand, and meted out the heavens with 
« a ſpan? Thine, O Lord, is the greatneſs, and the 
„ power, and the glory, and the victory, and the 
« majeſty. Thou art very great, thou art cloathed 
« with honour. Heaven 1s thy throne, and earth is 
thy footſtool.“ 5 
Can the mind of a philoſopher riſe to a more juſt 
and magnificent, and at the ſame time a more amiable 
idea of the deity than is here ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt 
images and moſt emphatical language? and yet this 
is the language of ſhepherds and fithermen. The 1111- 
terate Jews and poor perſecuted Chriſtians, retained 


theſe noble ſentiments, while the polite and powerful 


nations of the earth were given up to that ſottith ſort 
of worſhip of which the following elegant deſcription 
is extracted from one of the inſpired writers. 8 

„Who hath formed a God, or molten an image 
that is profitable for nothing? The ſmith with the 
„ tongs both worketh in the coals and faſhioneth it 
with hammers, and worketh it with the ſtrength of 
his arms: Yea he is hungry, and his ſtrength fail- 


„ eth. He drinketh no water, and is faint. A man 


„ planteth an aſh, and the rain doth nourith it. He 
*© burneth part thereof in the fire. He roſteth roſt. 


„He warmeth himſelf, And the reſidue thereof he 
„ maketh a God. He falleth down upon it, and wor- 
ſhippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and faith, Deliver 
me, for thou art my God. None conſidereth in his 
heart, I have burnt part of it in the fire, yea, alſo, 
I have baked bread upon the coals thereof: I have 


6 
«c 
6c 


Cc 


4. roaſted fleſh and eaten it; and ſhall I make the re- 


«c 


ſidue thereof an abomination ? Shall I fall down to 
the ſtock of a tree?“ | 55 
In ſuch circumſtances as theſe, for a man to de- 
clare for free-thinking, and diſengage himſelf from 
the yoke of idolatry, were doing honour to human 
nature, and a work well becoming the great aſſerters 
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of reaſon. But in a church where our adoration is 
directed to the ſupreme Being, and (to fay the leaſt) 
where is nothing either in the object or manner of 
worſhip that contradiéts the light of nature, there, 
under the pretence of free-thinking, to rail at the re- 
ligious inſtitutions of their country, ſheweth an un- 
dittinguithing genius that miſtakes oppoſition for free- 
dom of thought. And, indeed, notwithſtanding the 
pretences of ſome few among our free-thinkers, 1 can 
hardly think there are men fo ſtupid and inconſiſtent 
with themſelves, as to have a ſerious regard for na- 
tural religion, and at the fame time uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to deſtroy the credit of thoſe ſacred wri- 
tings, which as they have been the means of bringing 
theſe parts of the world to the knowledge of nen. 
religion, ſo in caſe they loſe their authority over the 
minds of men, we thould of courſe fink into the ſame 

idolatry which we ſee practiſed by other unenlightened 
- NGHOns. -- +. Es 5 
If a perſon who exerts himſelf in the modern way 
of free-thinking be not a ſtupid idolater, it is unde- 
niable that he contributes all he can to the making other 
men fo, either by ignorance or defign ; which lays 
him under the dilemma, I will not ſay of being a fool 
or knave, but of incurring the contempt or deteſtation 
of mankind. _ GuaRD1an, Vol. II. No. 88. 
The noble genius of Virgil would have been ex- 
alted ſtill higher, had he had the advantage of Chriſti- | 
anity. According to our ſcheme of thoughts, if the 
word memores in the front of this paper were changed 
into /imiles, it would have very much heightened the 
motive of virtue in the reader. To do good and 
great actions merely to gain reputation, and tranſmit 
a name to poſterity, is a vicious appetite, and will 
certainly enſnare the perſon who is moved by it, on 
| ſome occaſions, into a falſe delicacy for fear of re- 
| proach ; and others, into artifices which taint his 
mind though they may enlarge his fame. The en- 
deavour to make men like you, rather than mindful of 
you, is not ſubje& to ſuch ill conſequences, but moves 
with its reward in its own hand ; or to ſpeak more in 
the language of the world, a man with this aim is as 
N happy 
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happy as a man in office, that is paid out of money 
under his own direQion. There have been very wor- 
thy examples of this ſelf-denying virtue among us 
in this nation ; but I do not know of a nobler exam- 
ple in this taſte, than that of the late Mr, Boyle, who 
founded a lecture for the © Proof of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion againſt Atheiſts, and other notorious Infide!s.“ 
The reward of perpetual memory amongſt men, which 
might poſſibly have ſome ſhare in this ſublime charity, 

was certainly conſidered but in a ſecond degree; and 
Mr. Boyle had it in his thoughts to make men imitate 
him as well as ſpeak of him, when he was gone off our 
ſtage. 

he world has received much good from this in- 
ſtitution, and the noble emulation of great men on the 
inexhauſtible ſubje& of the eſſence, praiſe and attri- 
butes of the deity, has had the natural effect, which 
always attends this kind of contemplation ; to wit, 
that he who writes upon it with a ſincere heart, very 
eminently excels whatever he has produced on any 
other occaſion. It eminently appears from this ob- 
ſervation, that a particular bleſſing has been beſtowed 
on this lecture. The great philoſopher provided for 
us, after his death, an employment not only ſuitable 
to our condition, but to his own at the ſame time. It 
is a ſight fit for angels, to behold the benefactor and 
the perſons obliged, not only in different places, but 
under different beings, employed in the fame work. 

'This worthy man ſtudied nature, and traced all her 
ways to thoſe of her unſearchable author. When he 
had found him, he gave this bounty for the praiſe and 
contemplation of him. To one who has not run 
through regular courſes of philoſophical inquiries (the 
other learned labourers in this vineyard will forgive 
me) I cannot but principally recommend the book, in- 
titled, Phy/ico Theology. Printed for William Innys in 
St. Paul's Church-yard. EY 

It is written by Mr. Derham, rector of Upminſter, 
in Eſſex. I do not know what Upminſter is worth; but 
I am ſure, had I the beſt living in England to give, I 
ſhould not think the addition of it ſufficient acknow- 
ledgment of his merit, eſpecially ſince I am informed, 


that, 
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that the ſimplicity of his life is agreeable to his uſeful 


knowledge and learning. 
The praiſe of this author ſeems to me to be the 


great perſpicuity and method which render his work 


intelligible and pleaſing to people who are ſtrangers 
to ſuch inquiries, as well as to the learned. It is a 
very deſirable entertainment to find occaſions of plea- 
{ure and ſatisfaction in thoſe objects and occurrences 
which we have all our lives, perhaps, overlooked, or 
beheld without exciting any reflections that made us 
wiſer or happier. The plain good man does, as with 
a wand, ſhow us the wonders and ſpeQtacles in all 
nature, and the particular capacities with which all 


living creatures are endowed for their ſeveral ways of 


life; how the organs of creatures are made accord- 
ing to their different paths in which they are to move, 
and provide for themſelves and families; whether they 
are to creep, to leap, to ſwim, to fly, to walk ; whe- 
ther they are to inhabit the bowels of the earth, the 
coverts of the wood, the muddy or clear ſtreams, to. 
howl in foreſts, or converſe in cities. All life from. 
that of a worm to that of a man, 1s explained ; and, 
as I may ſo ſpeak, the wondrous works of the crea- 
tion, by the obſervations of this author, lie before us 
as objects that create love and admiration, which, 
without ſuch explications, ſtrike us only with confuſi- 
on and amazement. 1 - | Os 


The man who, before he had this book, drefled and | 


went out to loiter and gather up ſomething to entertain 


a mind too vacant, no longer needs news to give him- 
ſelf amuſement; the very air he breathes ſuggeſts. 
abundant matter for his thoughts. He will conſider 
that he has begun another day of life, to breathe with 
all other creature in the ſame maſs of air, vapours and 
clouds, which ſurround our globe; and of all the 
numberleſs animals that live by receiving momentary 


life, or rather momentary and new reprieves from. 


death, at their noſtrils, he only ſtands ere, conſcious. 
and contemplative of the benefaction. | 22 
A man who is not.capable of philoſophical refleQi- 
ons from his own education, will be as much pleaſed 
as with any other good news, which he has 3 
on | | | EE Ts ore 
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fore heard: The agitations of the winds, and the 
falling of the rains, are what are abſolutely neceſſary 
for his welfare and accommodation. This kind of 
reader will behold the light with a new joy, and a 
| fort of reaſonable rapture. He will be led from the 
appendages which attend and ſurround our globe, to 


the contemplation of the globe itfelf, the diſtribution 


of the earth and waters, the variety and quantity of 


all things provided for the uſes of our world: Then 


will his contemplation, which was too diffuſed and ge- 


neral, be let down to particulars, to different foils 


and moulds, to the beds of minerals and ſtones, into 


_ caverns and volcanos, and then again to the tops of 


mountains, and then again to the fields and vallies. 
When the author has acquainted his reader with 
the piace of his abode, he informs him of his capa- 


city to make himſelf eaſy and happy in it, by the gift 
of ſenſes, by their ready organs, by thewing him the 


ſtructure of thoſe organs, the diſpoſition of the ear 
for _— —— e. ſounds, of the noſtri] for ſmell, 


the tongue for taſte, the nerves to avoid harms by 


our feeling, and the eyes by our fight. 


The whole work is concluded (as it is the ſum of 
fifteen ſermons in proof of the exiſtence of the Deity). 


with reflections which apply each diſtinct part of it to 
an end, for which the author may hope to be rewarded 
with an immortality much more to be deſired, than 
that of remaining 1n eternal honour among all the ſons 


of men. - __GvuarDIaN, Vol. II. No. 175. 


Cice x o's letters to his wife. 


u wits of this iſland, for above fifty years 


7 paſt, inſtead of correcting the vices of the age, 
have done all they could to inflame them. Marriage 
has been one of the common topics of ridicule that 
every ſtage ſcribbler hath found his account in; for 
whenever there is an occaſion for a clap, an imperti- 
nent jeſt upon matrimony is ſure to raiſe it. This 
hath been attended with very pernicious conſequences. 
Many a country ſquire, upon his ſetting up for a man 
of the town, has gone home in the gaiety of his 

e heart, 
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heart, and beat his wife. A kind huſband hath been 
looked upon as a clown, and a good wife as a domeſtic 
animal, unfit for the company or converſation of the 
beau monde. In ſhort, ſeparate beds, ſilent tables, 
and ſolitary homes, have been introduced by your 
men of wit and pleaſure of the age. . 
As I ſhall always make it my buſinefs to ſtem the 
torrents of prejudice and vice, I ſhall take particular 
care to put an honeſt father of a family in counte- 
nance, and endeavour to remove all the evils out of 
that ſtate of lite, which 1s either the moſt happy or 
moſt miſerable that a man can be placed in. In order 
to this, let us, if you pleaſe, conſider the wits and 
well-bred perſons of former times. I have ſhewn in 
another paper, that Pliny, who was a man of the 
greateſt genius, as well as of the firſt quality of his 
age, did not think it below him to be a kind huſband, 
and to treat his wife as a friend, companion and 
counſellor. I ſhall give the like inſtance of another, 
who in all reſpects was a much greater man than 
Pliny, and hath writ a whole book of letters to his 
wife. They are not fo full of turns as thoſe tranſ- 
lated out of the former author, who writes very much 
like a modern, but are full of that beautiful ſimplicity. 
which 1s altogether natural, and is the diſtinguiſhing 
character of the beſt ancient writers. The author [ 
am ſpeaking of, is Cicero ; who, in the —— paſ- 
ſages which I have taken out of his letters, ſhews, 
that he did not think it inconſiſtent with the politeneſs 
of his manners, or the greatneſs of his wiſdom, to 
| ſtand upon record, in his domeſtic character. 
Theſe letters were written in a time when he was 
| baniſhed from his country, by a faction that then pre- 
Ts. £4 oo ny . 


CICERO to TERENTIA. 
3 


Learn from the letters of my friends, as well as from 
common report, that you give incredible proofs of 

virtue and fortitude, and that you are indefatigable in 

all kinds of good offices. How unhappy a man am, that 
Do abi a Woman 
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a woman of your virtue, conſtancy, honour, and good 
nature, ſhould fall into ſo great diſtreſſes upon my ac- 
count! And that my dear Tulliola ſhould be fo much 
afflicted for the ſake ofa father, with whom ſhe had once 
ſo much reaſon to be pleaſed! How can ] mention little 


Cicero, whoſe firſt knowledge of things began with the 
ſenſe of his own miſery! If all this had happened by the 


decrees of fate, as you would kindly perſuade me, I 
could have borne it: But, alas! it is all befallen me 
by my own indiſcretion, who thought I was beloved by 


thoſe who envied me, and did not join with them who 


ſought my friend ſhip.— At preſent, ſince my friends bid 
me hope, I ſhall take care of my health, that I may 
enjoy the benefit of your affectionate ſervices. Plancius 
hopes we may ſome time or other come together into 
Italy. If I ever live to ſee that day, if I ever return to 
your dear embraces ; in thort, if 1 ever again recover 
you and myſelf, I ſhall think our conjugal piety very 


| well rewarded.—As for what you write to me about 
ſelling your eſtate, conſider (my dear Terentia) conſi- 


der, alas! what would be the event of it. If our pre- 
ſent fortune continues to oppreſs us, what will become 


of our poor boy! My tears flow ſo faſt, that I am not 


able to write any further ; and I would not willingly 


make you weep with me.—Let us take care not to un- 
do the child that 1s already undone : If we can leave 
him any thing, a little virtue will keep him from want, 


and a little fortune raiſe him in the world. Mind your 
health, and let me know frequently what you are doing. 
- Remember me to Tulliola and Cicero. 1 


WT NYON'T fancy that I write longer letters to any one 


than to yourſelt, unleſs when I chance to receive 
a longer letter from another, which I am indiſpenſably 
obliged to antwer in every particular. The truth of it 


is, Ll have no ſubje& for a letter at preſent ; and as my 
affairs now ſtand, there is nothing more painful to me 
than writing. As for you, and our dear Tulliola, 1 can- 
not write to you without abundance of tears; for I ſee 
you both miſerable, whom 1 always wiſhed to be hap- 
py, and whom I ought to have made ſo.—I muſt ac- 
knowledge, you have done every thing for me with oo 
Mm utmo 
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utmoſt fortitude, and the utmoſt affection; nor indeed 
is it more than I expected from you; though at the 

ſame time it is a great aggravation of my ill fortune, 
that the afflictions J ſuffer can be relieved only by thoſe 
which you undergo for my fake. For honeſt Valerius 
has written me a letter, which I could not read without 

weeping very bitterly ; wherein he gives me an account 
of the public proceſſion which you have made for me at 


Rome. Alas! my deareſt life, muſt then Terentia, the 


darling of my foul, whoſe fayour and recommendation 
have been ſo often tought by others; muſt my Terentia 
droop under the weight of ſorrow, appear in the habit 
of a mourner, pour out floods of tears, and all this for 
my fake ; for my ſake who have undone my family, 
dy conſulting the ſafety of others ?—As for what you 

write about ſelling your houſe, I am very much af- 
flicted, that what is laid out upon my account, may 
any way reduce you to miſery and want. If we can 
bring about our deſign, we may indeed recover every 
thing; but if fortune perſiſts in perſecuting us, how- 
can I think of your ſacrificing for me the poor remain- 
der of your poſſeſſions? No, my deareſt life, let me 
beg you to let thoſe bear my expences who are able, 

and perhaps willing to do it ; and if you would thew 
your love to. me, do not injure your health, which 1s 
alreadytoo much impaired. You preſent yourſelf before 
my eyes day and night; I ſee you labouring amidſt 
innumerable difficulties ; I am afraid leſt you ſhould 
ſink under them ; but I find in you all the qualificati- 
ons that are neceſſary to ſupport you: Be ſure there- 
fore to cheriſh rang Bay og that you may compaſs the 
end of your hopes and your endeavours. ——Farewell, 
my Terentia, my heart's deſire, farewell. 


A Riftocritns hath delivered to me three of your let- 
ters, which I have almoſt defaced with my tears. 
Oh! my Terentia, I am conſumed with grief, and feel 


the weight of your ſufferings more than of my own. I _ 


am more miſerable than you are, notwithſtanding you 
are very much ſo ; and that for this reaſon, becauſe, 
though our calamity is common, it is my fault that 
brought it upon us. I ought to have died rather wy 

| | | | ave 
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have been driven out of the city: I am therefore over- 
whelmed not only with grief, but with ſhame. I am a- 
ſhamed, that I did not do my utmoſtforthe beſt of wives, 
and the deareſt of children. You are ever preſent before 
my eyes in your mourning, your affliction, and your 
ſickneſs. Amidſt all which, there ſcarce appears to me 
the leaſt glimmering of hope—However, as long as 
you hope, I will not deſpair.— I will do what you ad- 
viſe me. I have returned my thanks to thoſe friends 
whom you mentioned, and have let them know, that 

ou have acquainted me with their good offices. Iam 
ſenſtble of Piſo's extraordinary zes and-endeavours to 
ſerve me. Oh! would the gods grant that you and I 
might live together in the ejoyment of ſuch a ſon- in- 
law, and of our dear children. —As for what you 
write of your coming to me, if I deſ re it, I would ra- 
ther you ſhould be where you are, becauſe I know you 
are my principal agent at Rome. If you ſucceed, I 
all come to you: If not But I need ſay no more. 
Be careful of your health, and be aſſured, that nothing 
is, or ever was, fo dear to me as yourſelf. Farewell, 
my Terentia ; I fancy that T ſee you, and theretore 
cannot command my weakneſs ſo far as to refrain from 
tears. = - En 
T DON'T write to you fo often as I might, becauſe. 
notwithſtanding I am afflicted at all times, I am 
quite overcome with ſorrow whilſt Jam writing to you, 
or reading any letters that I receive from you.—lf theſe 
_ evils are not to be removed, I mutt deſire to fee you my 
deareſt life, as ſoon as poſſible, and to die in your em- 
braces ; fince neither the gods, whom you always 
religiouſly worſhipped, nor the men, whoſe good I. 
always promoted, have rewarded us according to our 
deſerts.— What a diſtreſſed wretch am I? ſhall I aſk 
a weak woman, oppreſſed with cares and ſickneſs, to 
come and live with me, or ſhall I not aſk her? Can 
live without you? But I find] muſt. If there be any 
hopes of my return, help it forward, and promote it 
as far as you are able. But if that is all over, as I 
fear it is, find out ſome way or other of coming to me. 
This you may be ſure of, that I ſhall not look upon 
„ LTD oh myſelf 
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myſelf as quite undone whilſt you are with me. But 
what will become of Tulliola? You muſt look to that; 
I muſt confeſs, I am entirely at a loſs about her. What- 
ever happens, we muſt take care of the reputation and 
marriage of that dear unfortunate girl. As for Cicero, 
he ſhall live in my boſom and in my arms. I cannot 
write any further, my forrows will not let me—Sup- 
port yourſelf, my dear Terentia, as well as you are 
able, We have lived and flouriſhed together amidſt 
the greateſt honours: It is not our crimes, but our 


virtues that have diſtreſſed us. Take more than ordi- 


nary care of your health; I am more afflicted with 
your ſorrows than my own. Farewell, my Terentia, 
thou deareſt, faithfulleſt, and beſt of wives. N 


Muethinks it is a pleaſure to ſee this great man in his 

family, who makes ſo different a figure in the forum 
or ſenate of Rome. Every one admires the orator and 
the conſul ; but for my part, I] eſteem the huſband and 
the father. His private charaQer, with all the little 
weakneſſes of humanity, is as amiable, as the figure 
he makes in public is awful and majeſtic. But at the Nie 
time that I love to ſurprize ſo great an author in his 
private walks, and to ſurvey him in his moſt familiar 


N fene I think it would be barbarous to form to our- 


ſelves any idea of mean- ſpiritedneſs from thoſe natural 
; openings of his heart, and diſburthening of his thoughts 


to a wife. He has written ſeveral other letters to the 


ſame perſon, but none with ſo great paſſion as theſe of 
which J have given the foregoing extracts. e 
It would be ill nature, not to acquaint the Engliſh 
reader, that his wife was ſucceſsful in her ſolicitations 
for this great man, and ſaw her huſband return to the 
honours of which he had been deprived, with all the 
pomp and acclamation that uſually attend the greateſt 
triumph.” TarLex, Vol. III. No. 159. 


CLEANLINESS 


IS a mark of politeneſs. It is univerſally agreed 
upon, that no one, unadorned with this virtue can 

o into company without giving manifeſt offence. 
The eaſier or higher any one's fortune is, this duty 
| | | „%% — 
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riſes proportionably. The different nations of the 
world are as much diſtinguiſhed by their cleanlineſs, 
as by their arts and ſciences. The more any country 
is civilized, the more they conſult this part of polite- 
neſs. We need but compare our ideas of a female 


Hottentot and an Engliſh beauty, to be ſatisfied of the 


truth of what hath been advanced. 


In the next place, cleanlineſs may be ſaid to be the 


foſter- mother of love. Beauty indeed moſt common! 


produces that paſſion in the mind, but cleanlinets 


preſerves it. An indifferent face and perſon, kept 
in perpetual neatneſs hath won many a heart from a 
pretty ſlattern. Age itſelf is not unamiable, when it 


1s preſerved clean and unſullied : Like a piece of metal | 


conſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, we look on it with 


more pleaſure than on a new veſſel that is cankered 
with ruſt. . i 


TI might obſerve farther, that as cleanlineſs renders 


us agreeable to others, ſo it makes us eaſy to ourſelves ; 
that it is an excellent preſervative of health; and that 


ſeveral vices, deſtructive both to mind and body, are 


inconſiſtent with the habit of it. But theſe reflections 


1 ſhall leave to the leiſure of my readers, and ſhall 


obſerve in the third place that it bears a great analogy 
with purity of mind, and naturally inſpires refined 


ſentiments and paſſions. 


We find from experience, that through the preva- 


lence of cuſtom, the moſt vicious actions loſe their 


horror, by being made familiar to us. On the con- 


trary, thoſe who live in the neighbourhood of good 


examples, fly from the firſt appearance of what is 
| ſhocking. It fares with us much after the ſame man- 


ner, as our ideas. Our ſenſes, which are the inlets 


of all the images conveyed to the mind, can on] 


tranſmit the impreſſion of ſuch things as uſually 2 | 


round them. So that pure and unſullied thoughts are 
naturally ſuggeſted to the mind, by thoſe objects that 


perpetually encompaſs us, when they are beautiful and 


oy <p in their kind. | 
In the eaſt, where the warmth of the climate 
makes cleanlineſs more immediately neceſſary than in 


colder 
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colder countries, it is made one part of their reli- 
gion. The jewiſh law, (and the Mahometan, which 
in ſome things copies after it) is filled with bathings, 
urifications, and other rites of the like nature. 

hough tnere is the above-named convenient reaſon 
to be aſſigned for theſe ceremonies, the chief inten- 
tion undoubtedly was to typify inward purity and 
cleanlineſs of heart by thoſe outward waſhings. We 
read ſeveral injunctions of this kind in the book of 
Deuteronomy, which confirm this truth ; and which 
are but ill accounted for by ſaying as ſome do, that 
they were but only inſtituted for convenience in the 
deſart, which otherwiſe could not have been habitable 
for ſo many years. TEES : 

I thall conclude this effay, with a ftory which J 
have ſomewhere read in an account of Mahometan ſu- 
perſtitions. „„ ” „ 

As derviſe of great ſanctity one morning had the 
misfortune as he took up a cryſtal cup, which was 
conſecrated to the prophet, to let it tall upon the 
ground, and daſh it in pieces. His ſon coming in, 
tome time after, he ſtretched out his hand to blels 
him, as his manner was every morning; but the 
youth going out, ſtumbled over the threſhold, and 
broke his arm. As the old man wondered at theſe 
events, a caravan paſſed by in its way from Mecca. 
The derviſe approached it to beg a bleſſing ; but as 
he ſtroked one of the holy cainels, he received a kick 


from the beaſt, that ſorely bruiſed him. His ſorrow of 


and amazement increaſed upon him, till he recollected 
that through hurry and inadvertency, he had that 

morning come abroad without waſhing his hands. 
0 5 SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 631. 


THERE is no place in the town which I ſo 

| much love to frequent as the Royal Exchange. 

It gives me a ſecret ſatisfaction, and, in ſome mea- 

ſure, gratifies my vanity, as J am an Engliſhman, to 

ſee ſo rich an aſſembly of countrymen and foreign- 
# ers 
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ers conſulting together upon the private buſineſs of 
mankind, 0, making this metropolis a kind of em- 
porium for the whole earth. I muſt. confeſs I look 
upon high change to be a grand council, in which all 
conſiderable nations have their repreſentatives. Fac- 
tors in the trading world are what ambaſſadors are 
in the politic world; they negotiate affairs, conclude 
treaties, and maintain a good correſpondence between 
thoſe wealthy ſocieties of men that are divided from 
one another by ſeas and oceans, or live on the diffe- 
rent extremities of a continent. I have often been 
leaſed to hear diſputes adjuſted between an inhabitant 
of Japan and an alderman of London, or to ſee a ſub- 
ject of the great mogul entering into a league with 
one of the czar of Muſcovy. I am infinitely delight- 
ed in mixing with theſe ſeveral miniſters of commerce, 
as they are diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral walks and 
different languages: Sometimes I am joſtled among « 
body of Armenians : Sometimes I am loft in a croud 
of Jews 3; and ſometimes make one in a group of 
Dutchmen. I am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at 
different times; or rather fancy myſelf like the old 
philoſopher, who upon being atked what countryman 
he was, replied, that he was a citizen of the world. 
Though I very frequently viſit this buſy multitude 
of people, I am known to nobody there but my friend 
Sir Andrew, who often ſmiles upon me as he ſees me 
buſtling in the croud, but at the ſame time connives 
at my preſence without taking any further notice of 
me. There is indeed a merchant of Egypt, who juſt 
knows me by ſight, having formerly remitted me ſome 
money to Grand Cairo; but as I am not verſed in the 
modern Coptick, our conferences go no farther than 
a bow and a grimace. _ F wn Mp oo 
| The grand ſcene of buſineſs gives me an infinite 
variety of ſolid and tubſtantial entertainments. As 
| am a great lover of mankind, my heart naturally 
overflows with pleaſure at the fight of a proſperous | 
and happy mulutude, inſomuch that at many publick 
'olemnines I cannot forbear expreſſing my joy with 
tears that have ſtolen down my cheeks. For this 
ä 1. reaſon 
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reaſon I am wonderfully delighted to ſee ſuch a body 


of men thriving in their own private fortunes, and at 


the ſame time promoting the publick ſtock ; or in 


other words, raiſing eſtates for their own families, by 
bringing into their country whatever is wanting, and 


carrying out of it whatever is ſuperfluous. 


Nature ſeems to have taken a particular care to diſ- 


ſeminate her bleflings among the different regions of 


the world, with an eye to this mutual intercourſe and 


traffick among mankind, that the natives of the ſeve- 
ral parts of the globe might have a kind of dependance 
upon one another, and be united together by their 


common intereſts. Almoſt every degree produces 
fomething peculiar to it. The food often grows in 


one country, and the ſauce in another. The fruits 


of Portugal are corrected by the ſweets of Barba- 
does : The infuſion of a China plant ſweetened with 
the pith of an Indian cane. The Philippine iſlands 
give a flavour to our European bowls. The ſingle 
dreſs of a woman of quality is often the product of 
an hundred climates. The muff and the fan come to- 


| gether from the different ends of the earth. The 


icarf is ſent from the torrid zone, and the tippet 


from beneath the Pole. The brocade petticoat riſes 
out of the mines of Peru, and the diamond necklace 


out of the bowels of Indoſtan. 5 | 
If we conſider our own country in its natural pro- 
ſpect, without any of the benefits and advantages of 
commerce, what a barren uncomfortable ſpot of 
earth falls to our thare ! Natural hiſtorians tel] us, 
that no fruit grows originally among us, beſides hips 
and haws, acorns and pig- nuts, with other deli- 
cacies of the like nature: That our climate of itſelf, 


and without the aſſiſtance of art, can make no far- 


ther advances towards a plum than to a ſloe, and 
carries an apple to no greater perfection than a crab: 
That our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apri- 
cots, and cherries, are ſtrangers among us, imported 


in different ages, and naturalized in our Englith gar- 


dens ; and that they would all degenerate and fall 
away into the traſh of our own country, if they were 
wholly negleQed by the planter, and left to the mer- 
os Ws ey 
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cy of our ſun and ſoil. Nor has traffick more en- 
riched our vegetable world, than it has improved the 
whole face of nature among us. Our Jhips are la- 
den with the harveſt of every climate: Our tables 
are ſtored with ſpices, and oils, and wines: Our 
rooms are filled with pyranuds of china, and adorned 


with the workmanihip of Japan: Our morning's 


draught comes to us from the remoteſt corners of the 
earth: We repair our bodies by the drugs of Ame- 
rica, and repoſe ourſelves under Indian canopies. My 
friend Sir Andrew calls the vineyards of France our 
gardens ; the ſpice-iflands, our hot-beds; the Per- 
ſians our ſilk-weavers, and the Chineſe our potters. 


Nature indeed furniſhes us with the bare neceſſaries 


of life, but traffic gives us a great variety of what 


is uſeful, and at the ſame time ſupplies us with every 


thing that is convenient and ornamental. Nor is it 
the leaſt part of this our happineſs, that while we 
enjoy the remoteſt products of the north and ſouth, 
we are free from thoſe extremities of weather which 
give them birth: That our eyes are refreſhed with 
the green fields of Britain, at the ſame time that our 
palates are feaſted with fruits that riſe beween the 
iropicks. . | ESP 
For theſe reaſons there are not more uſeful] mem- 
bers in a commonwealth than merchants. They knit 


mankind together in a mutual intercourſe of good 


offices, diſtribute the gifts of nature, find work for 
the poor, and wealth to the rich, and magnificence 
to the great. Our Engliſh merchant converts the 


tin of his own country into gold, and exchanges 


his wool for rubies. The Mahometans are cloathed 
in our Britith manufacture, and the inhabitants of 


the frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of our 


; ſheep. | J) oo oe | 5 
When have been upon the change, I have often 


{fancied one of our old kings ſtanding in perſon, where 


he is repreſented in eſhgy, and looking down upon 
the wealthy concourſe of people with which that place 
is every day filled. In this caſe, how would he be 
ſurprized to hear all the languages of Europe ſpoken 
in this little ſpot of his former dominions, and to 
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ſee ſo many private men, who in his time would have 
been the vaſſals of ſome powerful baron, negotiating 
like princes for greater ſums of money than were for- 


merly to be met with in the royal treaſury! Trade, 
without enlarging the Britiſh territories, has given us 

a kind of additional empire: It has multiplied the 
number of the rich, made our landed eſtates infinite- 


ly more valuable than they were formerly, and added 
to them an acceſſion of other eſtates as valuable as the 


. SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 69. 


ComMon Prayer kk. 


Re HE well reading of the common prayer is of 


ſo great importance, and ſo much eee 


that I take the liberty to offer to your conſideration 


ſome particulars on that ſubject: And what more 
worthy your obſeryation than this? A thing ſo pub- 


lic, and of fo high conſequence. It is indeed won- 


derful that the frequent exerciſe of it ſhould not make 


the performers of that duty more expert in it. This | 


inability, as I conceive, proceeds from the little care 
that is taken of their reading, while boys and at ſchool, 
where when they are got into Latin, they are looked 
upon as above Engliſh, the reading of which 1s wholly 


_ neglected, or at leaſt read to very little purpoſe, with- 


cut any due obſervations made to them of the proper 
accent and manner of reading ; by this means they 
have acquired fuch ill habits as won't eaſily be re- 


moved. The only way that I know of to remedy this, 


is to propoſe ſome perſon of great ability that way as 


a pattern for them; example being moſt efiectual to 
convince the learned, as well as inſtruct the 1gno- 
rant. : 9 55 ; | 


You muſt know, Sir, I've been a conſtant frequen- 


ter of the ſervice of the Church of England for 


above theſe four years laſt paſt, and till Sunday was 
ſevennight never diſcovered, to ſo great a degree, 


the excellency of the common prayer. When being 


at St. James's Garlick hill church, J heard the fer- 
vice 
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rice read ſo diſtintly, ſo emphatically, and ſo fer- 
vently, that it was next to an impoſlibility to be un- 
attentive. My eyes and thoughts could not wan- 
der as uſual, but were confined to my prayers : 1 
then conſidered I addreſſed myſelf to the Almighty, 
and not to a beautiful face. And when I refleQed 
on my former performances of that duty, I found 
had run it over as a matter of form, in compariſon 
to the manner in which I then diſcharged it. My 
mind was really affected, and fervent withes accom- 
panied my words. The confeſſion was read with 
ſuch a reſigned humility, the abſolution with ſuch a 
comfortable authority, the thankfgivings with ſuch 
a religious joy, as made me feel thoſe affections of 
the mind in a manner I never did before. To reme- 
dy therefore the grievance above complained of, 
_ 1 humbly propoſe, that this excellent reader, upon 
the next and every annual affembly of the clergy of 
Sion College, and all other conventions, ſhould reid 
prayers before them. For then thoſe that are afraid 
of ſtretehing their mouths and ſpoiling their ſoft 
voice, will learn to read with clearneſs, loudneſs, 
and ſtrength. Others that affect a rakiſh negligent 
air by folding their arms, and lolling on their book, 
will be taught a decent behaviour, and comely erec- 
tion of body. Thoſe that read ſo faſt as if impati- 
ent of their work, may learn to ſpeak deliberately. 
There ts another ſort of perſons whom I call Pinda- 
ric readers, as being confined to no ſet meaſure ;_ 
theſe pronounce five or fix words with great delibe- 
ration, and the five or fix ſubſequent ones with as 
great celerity : The firſt part of a ſentence with a ve- 
ry exalted voice, and the latter part with a ſubmiſſive 
one: Sometimes again with one ſort of a tone, and 
immediately after with a very different one. Theſe 
gentlemen will learn of my admired reader an even- 
neſs of voice and delivery. And all who are innocent 
of theſe affectations, but read with ſuch an indifferency 
as if they did not underſtand the language, may 
then be informed of the art of reading movingly 
and fervently, how to place the emphaſis, and give 
the proper accent to each word, and how to vary 
Z 1. 3 = © 
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the voice according to the nature of the ſentence. 
There is certainly a very great difference between the 
reading a prayer and a gazette, which I beg of you 
to inform a ſet of readers, who affect, forſooth, a 
certain gentleman-like familiarity of tone, and mend 
the language as they go on, crying inſtead of pardon- 
eth 450 abſolveth, pardons and abſolves. Theſe are 
often pretty clailical ſcholars, and would think it an 
unpardonable ſin to read Virgil or Martial with ſo 
little taſte as they do divine ſervice. 1 
This indifferency ſeems to me to ariſe from the 
endeavour of avoiding the imputation of cant, and 
the falſe notion of it. It will be proper therefore to 
trace the original and ſignification of this word. 
Cant is, by ſome people, derived from one Andrew 
Cant, who, they ſay, was a Preſbyterian miniſter in 
ſome illiterate part of Scotland, who by exerciſe and 
uſe had obtained the faculty, alias gift, of talking 
in the pulpit in ſuch a dialect, that it 1s ſaid he was 
underſtood by none but his own congregation, and 


not by all of them. Since Mr. Cant's time, it has 


been underſtood in a larger ſenſe, and ſignifies all 
ſudden exclamations, whinings, unuſual tones, and 
in fine all praying and preaching, like the unlearned 
of the Preſbyterians. But I hope a proper elevation 
of voice, a due emphaſis and accent, are not to 
come within this deſcription : So that our readers 
may ſtill be as unlike the Prefbyterians as they pleaſe. 
The diſſenters (I mean ſuch as I have heard) do in- 
deed elevate their voices, but it 1s with ſudden jumps 
from the lower to the higher part of them: and that 
with ſo little ſenſe or ſkill, that their elevation and 
cadence is bawling and muttering. They make uſe 
of an emphaſis, but ſo improperly, that it is often 
placed on ſome very inſigniticant particle, as upon f, 
or and, Now if theſe improprieties have ſo great an 
effect on the people, as we ſee they have, how great 
an influence would the ſervice of our church, con- 
taining the beſt prayers that ever were compoſed, and 
that in terms moſt affecting, moſt humble, and moſt 
expreſſive of our wants, and dependance on the ob- 
ject of our worſhip, diſpoſed in moſt proper 7 
N an 
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and void of all confuſion ; what influence, I fay, 
would theſe prayers have, were they delivered with a 
due emphaſis, and appoſite riſing and variation of 

voice, the ſentence concluded with a gentle cadence, 
and in a word, with ſuch an accent and turn of ſpeech 
as is peculiar to prayer. 3 1 | 
As the matter of worſhip is now managed, in 
diſſenting congregations, you find inſignificant words 
and phraſes raiſed by a lively vehemence ; in our 
own churches, the moſt exalted ſenſe depreciated, 
by a diſpaſſionate indolence. I remember to have 
heard Dr. S e ſay in his pulpit, of the common 
prayer, that, at leaſt, it was as perfect as any thing 
of human inſtitution: If the gentlemen who err in 
this kind would pleaſe to recollect the many plea- 
fantries they have read upon thoſe who recite good 
things with an ill grace, they would go on to think 
that what in that caſe is only ridiculous, in them- 
ſelves is impious. But leaving this to their own re- 
flections, I thall conclude this trouble with what Cæ 
far ſaid upon the irregularity of tone in one who read 
before him, Do you read or ſing ? If you ſing, you 
ſing very ill.“ N 
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"CoMPELALSANCE, 

5 || WAS the other day in company at my lady Li- 
1 zard's, when there came in among us their couſin 
Tom, who is one of thoſe country ſquires that ſet up 
for plain honeſt gentlemen, who ſpeak their minds. 
Tom is, in ſhort, a lively impudent clown, and has wit 
enough to have made him a pleaſant companion, had 

it been polithed and rectified by good- manners. Tom 
had not been a quarter of an hour with us, before he 
ſet every one in the company a bluſhing, by ſome blunt 
_ queſtion, or unlucky obſervation. He aſked the 
Sparkler if her wit had yet got her a huſband ; and 
told her eldeſt filter the looked a little wan under the 

eyes, and that it was time for her to look about her, 
if the did not deſign to lead apes in the other world. 
The good lady Lzard, who ſuffers more than her 

5 1 n 
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daughters on ſuch an occaſion, defired her coufin 
Thomas with a ſmile, not to be fo ſevere on his rela- 
tions ; to which the booby replied, with a rude conn- 
try laugh, If I am not miſtaken, Aunt, you were a 
mother at fifteen, and why do you expect, that your 
daughters thould be maids till five and twenty! I 
endeayoured to divert the diſcourſe, when without 
taking notice cf what I faid, Mr. Ironſide, ſays he, 
you fill my couſins heads with your fine notions as 
you call them, can you teach them to make a pudding ? 
IJ mutt confeſs he put me out of countenance with his 
ruſtic raillery, fo that I made fome excutc, and left 
the room. | | 2 ö 

This fellow's behaviour made me reflect on the uſe- 


fulneſs of complaiſance, to make all converſation a: 


greeable. This, tho' in itſelf it be ſcarce reckoned 
in the number of moral virtues, is that which gives 
a luftre to every talent a man can be poſſeſt of. It 
was Plato's advice to an unpoliſhed writer, that he 
ſhould ſacrifice to the Graces. In the ſame manner I 
would adviſe every man of learning, who would not 
appear in the world a mere fcholar, or philoſopher, 
to make himſelf maſter of the focial virtue which 1 
have here mentioned. I 

Complaiſance renders a ſuperior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It ſmoeths dit- 
tinction, ſweetens converſation, and makes every one 
In the company pleaſed. with himſelf. It produces 
good- nature and mutual benevolence, encourages the 
timorous, ſooths the turbulent, humantſes the fierce, 
and diſtioguiſhes a fociety of civilized perſons from a 
confuſion of ſavages. In a word, complatifance is a 
virtue that blends all orders of men together in a 

friendly intercourſe of words and actions, and is fuited 
to that equality in human nature which every one 
ought to conſider, ſo far as is conſiſtent with the order 
and economy of the world. 

If we could look into the ſecret anguiſh and af- 
fliction of every man's heart, we ſhould often find, 
that more of it ariſes from little imaginary diſtreſſes, 
ſuch as checks, frowns, contradictions, e 
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of contempt, and (what Shakeſpear reckons among 
other evils under the ſun) 


1 poor man's contumely, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns, 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 


than from the more real pains and calamities of life. 
The only method to remove theſe imaginary diſtreſ- 
ſes as much as poſſible out of human hte, would be 
the univerſal practice of ſuch an ingenuous complai- 
ſance as I have been here deſcribing, which, as it is 
a virtue, may be defined to be, A conſtant endea- 
vour to pleaſe thoſe whom we converſe with, ſo far as 
we may do it innocently.” I ſhall here add, that I know 
nothing ſo effectual to raiſe a man's fortune as com- 
plaiſance, which recommends more to the favour of 
the great, than wit, knowledge, or any other ta 
lent whatſoever. I find this conſideration very pret- 
tily illuſtrated by a little wild Arabian tale, which I 
ſhall here abridge, for the ſake of my reader, after 
having again warned him, that I do not recommend 
to him ſuch an 1mpertinent or vicious complaiſance as 
is not conſiſtent with honour and integrity. 
_« Schacabac being reduced to great poverty, and 
having eat nothing for two days together, made a 
viſit to a noble barmecide in Perſia, who was very 
_*< hoſpitable, but withal a great humouriſt. The'bar- 
++ mecide was fitting at his table that ſeemed ready 
covered for an entertainment, Upon hearing Scha- 
« cabac's complaint, he deſired him to fit down and 
fall on. He then gave him an empty plate, and 
*« aſked him how he liked his rice-ſoup. Schaca- 
bac, who was a man of wit, and reſolve to com- 
„ ply with the barmecide in all his humours, told him 
'twas admirable, and at the ſame time, in imita- 
tion of the other, lifted up the empty ſpoon to his 
„mouth with great pleaſure. The barmecide then 
„ aſked him if he ever ſaw whiter bread? Schacabac, 
© who ſaw netther bread nor meat. If I did not like 
it, yon may be ſure, ſays he, I ſhould not eat ſo 
«© heartily of it. You oblige me mightily, replied 
the barmecide, pray let me help you to this leg 
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of a gooſe. Schacabac reached out his plate, and 
received nothing on it with great chearfalneſs As 
he was eating very heartily of this imaginary gooſe, 
and crying up the ſauce to the ſkies, the barme- 
cede deſired him to keep a corner of his ſtomack 
for a roaſted lamb fed with piſtacho-nuts, and af- 


ter having called for it as tho' it had really been 


ſerved up, Here is a dith, ſays he, that you will 
ſee at nobody's table but my own. Schacabac was 
wonderfully delighted with the taſte of it, which 
is like nothing, fays he, I ever eat before. Seve- 
ral other nice diſhes were ſerved up in idea, which 
both of them commended, and feaſted on after the 
ſame manner. This was followed by an inviſible _ 
deſſert, no part of which delighted Schacabac ſo 


much as a certain lozenge, which the barmecide 
told him was a ſweetmeat of his own invention. 
Schacabac at length, being courteouſly reproached 


by the barmecide, that he had no ſtomach, and that 
he eat nothing, and at the ſame time, being tired 
with moving his jaws up and down to no purpoſe, 


deſired to be excuſed, for that really he was ſo full 


he could not eat a bit mere. Come then, ſays 
the barmecide, the cloth ſhall be removed, and ycu 


| ſhall taſte of my wines, which I may fay without 
vanity, are the beſt in Perſia, He then filled both 


their glaſſes out of an empty decanter. Schacabac 


would have excuſed himſelf from drinking ſo much 
at once, becauſe he ſaid he was a little quarrelſome 
in his liquor; however being preſt to it, he pre- 


tended to take it off, having before-hand praiſed 


the colour, and afterwards the flavour. Being 


plied with two or three other imaginary bumpers 
of different wines, equally delicious, and a little 
vexed with this fantaſtic treat, he pretended to 
grow fluſtered, and gave the barmecide a good box 
on the ear, but immediately recovering himſelf, 
Sir, ſays he, I beg ten thouſand pardons, but 1 
told you before, that it was my misfortune to be 


quarrelſome in my drink. The barmecide could 


not but ſmile at the humour of his gueſt, and in- 
ſtead of being angry at him, I find, ſays he, thou 
| 1 f | | « art 
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« art a complaiſant fellow, and deſerveſt to be enter- 
« tained in my houſe. Since thou canſt accommodate 


« thyſelf to my humour, we will eat together in 


good earneſt, Upon which calling for his ſupper, 
the rice-ſoup, the gooſe, the piſtacho-lamb, the 
ſeveral other nice diſhes, with the deſſert, the lo- 
zenges, and all the yariety of Perſian wines were 
ſerved up ſucceſſively, one after another; and Scha- 
cabac was feaſted in reality, with thoſe very things 
which he had been before entertained with in ima- 
« gination.” GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 162. 
oO n s AFFECTH ON: 

WAS walking about my chamber this morning 
1 in a very gay humour, when I ſaw a coach ſtop 
at my door, and a youth about fifteen 22 out of 
it, whom J perceived to be the eldeſt fon of my bo- 
ſom- friend, that I gave ſome account of in my paper 
of the 17th of lan month. I felt a ſenſible plea- 
ſure riſing in me at the fight of him, my acquain- 
| tance having begun with his father when he was juſt 
ſuch a dieſe: and about that very age. Whea he 
came up to me, he took me by the hand, and burft 
out in tears. I was extremely moved, and immedi- 
ately ſaid, Child, how does your father do? He be- 
gan to reply, My mother—but could not go on for 
weeping. I went down with him into the coach, 
and gathered out of him, that his mother was then 
dying, and that while the holy man was doing. the 
laſt offices to her, he had taken that time to come 
and call me to his father, who (he ſaid) would cer- 
tainly break his heart if I did not go and comfort 
him, 'The child's diſcretion in coming to me of 
his own head, and the tenderneſs he ſhewed for his 
parents, would have quite overpowered me, had I not 
reſolved to fortify myſelf for the ſeaſonable performan- 
ces of thoſe duties which I owed to my friend. As 
we were going, I could not but reflect upon the cha- 
racter of that excellent woman, and the greatneſs of 
his grief for the Joſs of one who has ever been the 
ſupport to him under all other afflitions- How 
(thought I) will he be able to bear the hour of her 
death, that could not, when I was lately with him, 
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ſpeak of a ſickneſs, which was then paſt, without for- 
row. We were now got prelty far into Weſtminfter, 
and arrived at my friend's houſe. At the door of 
it I met Favonius, not without a ſecret ſatisfaction to 
find he had been there. I had formerly converſed with 
him at his houſe ; and as he abounds with that 
ſort of virtue and knowledge which makes religion 


beautiful, and never leads the converſation into the 


violence and rage of party diſputes, I liſtened to 
| him with great pleaſure. Our diſcourſe chanced to 
be upon the ſubject of death, which he treated with 
| fuch a ſtrength of reaſon, and greatneſs of ſoul, that 
inſtead of being terrible, it appeared to a mind rightly 
_ cultivated, altogether to be contemned, or rather to be 
dieſired. As I met him at the door, I ſaw in his face 
a certain glowing of grief and humanity, heightened 
with an air of fortitude and reſolution, which, as I 
_ afterwards found, had ſuch an irreſiſtible force, as to 
ſuſpend the pains of the dying, and the lamentation 
of the neareſt friends who attended her. I went up 
directly to the room where the lay, and was met at 
the entrance by my friend, who, notwithſtanding his 
thoughts had been compoſed a httle before, at the 


fight of me turned away his face and wept. The 1 


little family of ehildren, renewed the expreſſions of 
their ſorrow, according to to their ſeveral ages and de- 
grees of underſtanding. The eldeſt daughter was in 
tears, buſicd in attendance upon her mother; others 
were kneeling about the bedſide : And what troubled 
me moſt was, to ſee a little boy, who was too young 
to know the reaſon, weeping only becauſe his ſiſters 
did. The only one in the room who ſeemed reſigned 
and comforted, was the dying perſon. At my ap- 
proach to the bedfide, ſhe told me, with a low bro- 
ken voice, This is kindly done—Take care of your 
friend Don't go from him. She had before taken 
leave of her hutband and children, in a manner pro- 
per for ſo ſolemn a parting, and with a gracefulneſs 
peculiar to a woman of her character. My heart 
was torn to pieces to ſee the huſband on one fide ſup- 
reſſing and keeping down the ſwellings of his grief, 
[ak fear of diſturbing her in her laſt moments ; and = 
= ks wife 
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wife even at that time eoncealing the pain ſhe en- 
dured, for fear of increaſing his affliction. She kept 
ber eyes upon him for ſome moments after ſhe grew 
ſpeechleſs, and ſoon after eloſed them for ever. In 
the moment of her departure, my friend (who had 
thus far commanded himſelf) gave a deep groan, and 
fell into a ſwoon by her bedſide. The diſtraction of 
the children, who thought they ſaw both their parents 
expiring together, and now lying dead before them, 
would have melted the hardeft heart; but they ſoon 
perceived their father recover, whom I helped to re- 
move into another room, with a reſolution to accom- 
pany him till the firſt pangs of his afflictions were 
abated. I knew confolation would now be imper- 
tinent, and therefore contented myſelf to fit by him, 
and condole with him in filence. For I ſhall here uſe. 
the method of an ancient author, who in one of his 
epiſtles relating to the virtues and death of Macrinus's 
wife, expreſſes himſelf thus: I ſhall ſuſpend my 
advice to this beſt of friends, till he is made capa- 
„ ble of receiving it by thoſe three great remedies, 
« (Neceſſitas ipſa, dies longa, & ſatietas doloris) The 
„ neceſſity of ſubmiſſion, length of time, and ſatiety 
of grief.“ 5 1 
In . mean time, I cannot but confider with much 
commiſeration, the melancholy ſtate of one who has 
had ſuch a part of himſelf torn from him, and which 
he miſſes in every circumſtance of life. His condi- 
tion is like that of one who has lately loſt his right 
arm, and is every moment offering to help himfelk = 
with it. He does not appear to himſelf the ſame per- 
ſon in his houſe, at his table, in company, or in re- 
tirement; and loſes the reliſh of all the pleaſures and 
_ diverſions that were before entertaining to him by her 
participation of them. The moft agreeable objects 
recal the ſorrow for her with whom he uſed to enjoy 
them. This additional ſatisfaction, from the taſte of 
pleaſures in the ſociety of one we love, is admirably 
deſcribed in Milton, who reprefents. Eve, tho' in Pa- 
radiſe itſelf, no farther pleated with the beautiful ob- 
jets around her, than as ſhe ſees them in company 
with Adam, in that paſſage ſo exquiſitely * 
ETSY. 1 
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With thee converſing I forget all time, 
All ſeaſons, and their change; all pleaſe alike. 
Sweet 1s the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet 
With charm of earlieſt birds ; pleaſant the ſun, 
When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
_ Glittring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After ſoft ſhow'rs, and ſweet the coming on 
Of grateful ev'ning mild ; the filent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of heaven, her ſtarry train. 
But neither breath of morn when ſhe aſcends 
With charm of earlieſt birds, nor riſing ſun 
In this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flower, 
* Glittring with dew, nor fragrance after ſhowers, 
Nor grateful ev'ning mild, nor filent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird, nor walk by moon, 
Or glitt'ring ſtar-light, without thee is ſweet. 
- arri, Vol. II. No. 114. 


ConjJucal. Ar F Lierio n. 
55 Cheapfſide, July 18. 
„Have lately married a very pretty body, who be- 
„ing ſomething younger and richer than myſelf, I 
„% Was adviſed to go a wooing to her in a finer ſuit of 
„ cloaths than ever I wore in my life; for I love to 
cdreſs plain, and ſuitable to a man of my rank. How- 
„ever, I gained her heart by it. Upon the wedding- 
«« day I put myſelf, according to cuſtom, in another 
« ſuit fire-new, with filver buttons to it. I am fo 
«© out of countenance among my neighbours upon 
being ſo fine, that I heartily with my cloaths well 
4 worn out. I fancy every body obſerves me as I 
walk the ſtreet, and long to be in my old plain geer 
again. Beſides, forſooth, they have put me in a 

o Gl night-gown, and a gaudy fool's cap, and make 
« me now and then ſtand in the window with it. I 
« am athamed to be dandled thus, and can't look in the 
« glaſs without bluſhing to ſee myſelf turned into ſuch 
« a pretty little maſter, They tell me I muſt appear 
in my wedding ſuit for the firſt month at leaſt ; wut 
| 7 I | STD « hic | 
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« which I am reſolved to come again to my every 
« day's cloaths, for at preſent every day is Sunday 
« with me. Now in my mind, Mr. Ironſide, this is the 
« wrongeſt way of proceeding in the world. When 
a man's perſon is new and unaccuſtomed to a youn 

body, he does not want any thing elſe to ſet him off, 
The novelty of the lover, has more charms than 
a wedding-ſuit. I ſhould think therefore, that a 
„% man ſhould keep his finery for the latter ſeaſons 

of marriage, and not begin to dreſs till the honey- 
* moon is over. 1 have obſerved at a lord mayor's 
e feaſt, that the ſweet-meats don't make their ap- 
“ pearance till people are cloyed with beef and mut- 
ton, and begin to loſe their ſtomachs. But inſtead 
of this, we ſerve up delicacies to our gueſts, when 
their appetites are keen, and coarſe diet when their 

bellies are full. As bad as I hate my filver-buttoned 
coat and filk night-gown, I am afraid of leaving 

them off, not knowing whether my wife won't re- 
pent of her marriage when ſhe ſees what a plain 
man ſhe has to her huſband. Pray, Mr. Ironſide, 
«« write ſomething to prepare her for it, and let me 
** know whether you think ſhe can ever love me in a 
«© hair button. | „ | 
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I am, &c. 


P. N forgot to tell you of my white gloves, 
* which they ſay too, I muſt wear all the firſt month.” 


My correſpondent's obſervations are very juſt, and 
may be-uſeful in low life, but to turn them to the ad- 
vantage of people in higher ſtations, I ſhall raiſe the 
moral, and obſerve ſomething parallel to the wooing 
and wedding-ſuit, in the behaviour of perſons of fi- 
ae After long experience in the world, and re- 
ections upon mankind, I find one particular occaſion 
of unhappy marriages, which, though very common, 
is not very much attended to. What I mean is this. 
Every man in the time of courtſhip, and in the firſt 
entrance of marriage, puts on a behaviour like m 
correſpondent's holiday ſuit, which is to laſt no lon- 
ger than till he is ſettled in the poſſeſſion of his . 
wg 4 4 
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He refigns his inclination and underſtanding to her 
humour and opinion. He neither loves nor hates, 
nor talks, nor thinks in contradiction to her. He 
1s controlled by a nod, mortified by a frown, and tran- 
ſported by a ſmile. The poor young lady falls in 
love with this fupple creature, and expects of him the 
ſame behaviour for life. In a Jittle time ſhe finds 
that he has a will of his own, and he pretends to diſ- 
like what ihe approves, and that inſtead of treating her 
like a goddeſs, he uſes her like a woman. What 
{till makes the misfortune worſe, we find the moſt ab- 
ject flatterers degenerate into the greateſt tyrants. 
This naturally fills the ſpouſe with ſullenneſs and diſ- 
content, ſpleen and vapour, which, with a little diſ- 
creet management, make a very comfortable marriage. 
I very much approve of my friend Tom Truelove in 
this particular. Tom made love to a woman of ſenſe, 
and always treated her as ſuch during the whole time 
of courtihip. His natural temper and good-breed- 
ing, hindered him from doing any thing diſagreeable, 
as his fincerity and frankneſs of behaviour made him 
_ converſe with her, before marriage, in the ſame man- 
ner he intended to continue to do afterwards. Tom 
_ would often tell her, madam, you ſee what ſort of 
man I am. If you will take me with all my fanlts 
about me, I promiſe to mend rather than grow worſe. 
I remember Tom was once hinting his diſſike of ſome 
little trifle his miſtrefs had ſaid or done. Upon which 
the aſked him, How he would talk to her after mar- 
riage, if he talked at this rate before? No, madam, 
ſays Tom, I mention this now, becauſe you are at your 
own diſpoſal ; were you at mine, I ſhould be too ge- 
nerous to do it. In ſhort Tom ſucceeded, and has ever 
ſince been better than his word. The lady has been 
_ diſappointed on the right fide, and has found Ong 
more diſagreeable in the huſband, than ſhe diſcovere 


in the lover. — GuaRDIan, Vol. II. No. 113. 


ConTENTMENT. 
Nquiries after happineſs, and rules for migining 
it, are not ſo neceſſary and uſeful for mankin 
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as the arts of conſolation, and ſupporting one's ſelf 
under afffiction. The utmoſt we can hope for in this 


world is contentment; if we aim at any thing 
higher, we ſhall meet with nothing but grief *. 
Get A man ſhould direct all his ſtudies 
and endeavours at making himſelf eaſy now, and 
happy hereafter. © VVV 5 

The truth of it is, if all the happineſs that is 
diſperſed through the whole race of mankind in this 


world were drawn together, and put into the poſſeſ— 


ſion of any fingle man, it would not make a very 
happy being. Though on the contrary, if the miferies 
of the who ſpectes were fixed in a ſingle perſon, they 
would make him a very miſerable one. 5 

I am engaged in this ſubject by the following letter, 
which, though ſubſcribed by a fictitious name, I have 
reaſon to believe is not imaginary, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | F 
95 1 AM one of your diſciples, and endeavour to 


you to pity my condition: I ſhall open it to you in 


a very few words, About three years ſince a 


_ «© gentleman, whom, I am ſure, you yourſelf would 


„ have approved, made his addreſſes to me. He 


had every thing to recommend him but an eſtate, 
« ſo that my friends, who all of them applauded his 


«« perſon, would not for the ſake of both of us fa- 


«« your his pafſion. For my own part, I refigned 


% myſelf up entirely to the direction of thoſe who 


« knew the world much better than myſelf, but ſtill 


„lived in hopes that ſome juncture or other would 


„% make me happy in the man whom, in my heart, 
«© I preferred to all the world; being determined 
„if I could not have him, to have nobody elſe. 


About three months ago | received a letter from 
him, acquainting me, that by the death of an uncle, 


*© he had a conſiderable eſtate left him, which he faid 
was welcome to him upon no other account, but 


© as he hoped it would remove all difficulties that 


lay in the way to our mutual happineſs. You may 
well ſuppoſe, fir, with how much joy I received 
a A e « this 


live up to your rules, which I hope will incline 
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this letter, which was followed by ſeveral others 
« filled with thoſe expreſſions of love and joy, 
« which I verily believe nobody felt more ſincerely, 
% nor knew better how to deſcribe than the gentle- 
man ] am ſpeaking of. But fir, how ſhall I be able 
« to tell it you? By the laſt week's poſt I received a 
letter from an intimate friend of the unhapp 
«« gentleman, acquainting me that as he had juſt ſet- 
tled his affairs, and was preparing for his journey, 
he fell ſick of a fever and died. It is impoſſible to 
« expreſs to you the diſtreſs I am in upon this occa- 
« ſion. I can only have recourſe to my devotions, 
« and to the reading of good books for my conſola- 
tion; and as I always take a particular delight in 
thoſe frequent advices and admonitions which you 
“give the publick, it would be a very great piece of 
charity in you to lend me your aſſiſtance in this 
conjuncture. If after the reading of this letter 
you find yourſelf in a humour, rather to rally and 
ridicule, than to comfort me, I defire you would 
«© throw it into the fire, and think no more of it; 
* but if you are touched with my nusfortune, which 
is greater than I know how to bear, your counſels. 
may very much ſupport, and will Lets oblige 


ee the afflicted | | | 
| | LEONORA.”. 
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A diſappointment in love is more hard to get over 


than any other; the paſſion itſelf ſo ſoftens and ſub- 
dues the heart, that it diſables it from ſtruggling or 


bearing up againſt the woes and diſtreſſes which be- 


fal it. The mind meets with other misfortunes in her 
whole ſtrength ; ſhe ſtands collected within herſelf, 


and ſuſtains the ſhock with all the force which is na- 
tural to her; but a heart in love has its founda- 


tions ſapped, and immediately ſinks under the weight 
of accidents that are diſagreeable to its favourite 
paſſion. EOS | X 5 
In afflictions men generally draw their conſolations 

out of books of morality, which indeed are of great 
uſe to fortify and ſtrengthen the mind againſt the im- 
preſſions of ſorrow. Monſieur St. Evremont, feta 

| 9 my des 
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does not approve of this method, recommends authors 


who are apt to ſtir up mirth in the mind of the rea- 
ders, and fancies Don Quixote can give more relief to 
an heavy heart than Plutarch or Seneca, as it is much 
eaſier to divert grief than to conquer itr This doubt- 
leſs may have its effects on ſome tempers. I ſhould 
rather have recourſe to authors of a quite contrary 


kind, that give us inſtances of calamities and miſ- 


fortunes, and ſhew human nature in its greateſt diſ- 

treſſes. 85 % on EE 8 
If the afflictions we groan under be very heavy, we 

Mall find ſome conſolation in the ſociety of as great 


ſufferers as ourſelves, eſpecially when we find our 


companions men of virtue and merit. If our afflic- 
tions are light, we ſhall be comforted by the compari- 
ſon we make between ourſelves and our fellow-ſuf- 
ferers. A loſs at ſea, a fit of ſickneſs, or the death 
of a friend, are ſuch trifles when we conſider whole 
kingdoms laid in aſhes, families put to the ſwerd, 
wretches ſhut up in dungeons, and the like calami- 


ties of mankind, that we are out of countenance for 
our own weakneſs, if we fink under ſuch little ftrokes 


of fortune. . * 

Let the diſconſolate Leonora conſider, that at the 
very time in which ſhe languiſhes for the loſs of her 
deceaſed lover, there are perſons in ſeveral parts of 
the world juſt perithing in a ſhipwreck ; others cry- 
ing out for mercy in the terrors of a death-bed re- 


pentance ; others lying under the tortures of an infa- 
mous execution, or the like dreadful calamities ; and 
the will find her ſorrows vaniſh at the appearance of 
thoſe which are fo much greater and more aſtoniſh- 


ing. be 2: 
1 would further propoſe to the conſideration of my 
afflicted diſciple, that poſſibly what ſhe now looks up- 


on as the greateſt misfortune, is not really ſuch in 
itſelf. For my own part, I queſtion not but our ſouls | 
in a ſeparate ſtate will look back on their lives in 


quite another view, than what they had of them in 
the body ; and that what they now conſider as misfor- 


tunes and diſappointments, will very often appear to 


haye been eſcapes and bleſſings. 
| e The 
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The mind that hath any caſt towards devotion, na- 
turally flies to it in its afflictions. 
Se ERCTAT OR, Vol. II. No. 163. 
I was once engaged in diſcourſe with a Roſicruſian 
about the great Secret. As this kind of men (I mean 
thoſe of them who are not profeſſed cheats) are over- 
run with enthuſiaſm and ia, it was very amu- 
ſing to hear this religious adept deſcanting on his pre- 
tended diſcovery. fle talked of the ſecret as of a 
ſpirit which lived within an emerald, and converted 
every thing that was near it to the higheſt perfection 
it is capable of. It gives a luſtre, ſays he, to the 
ſun, and water to the diamond. It irradiates every 
metal, and enriches lead with all the properties of 
8 It heightens ſmoke into flame, flame into 
ight, and light into glory. He further added, that 
a ſingle ray of it diſſipates pain, and care, and me- 
lancholy from the perſon on whom it falls. In ſhort, 
ſays he, its preſence naturally changes every place in- 
to a kind of heaven. After he had zone on for ſome 
time in this unintelligible cant, I found that he jum- 
| bled natural and moral ideas together into the fame 
diſcourſe, and that his great ſecret was nothing elſe 
but Content. 5 
This virtue does indeed produce, in ſome meaſure, 
all thoſe effects which the alchymiſt uſually aſcribes 
to what he calls the philoſopher's ſtone; and if it does 
not bring riches, it does the fame thing, by baniſning 
the deſire of them. If it cannot remove the diſquie- 
tudes ariſing out of a man's mind, body, or fortune, 
it makes him eaſy under them. It has indeed a kindly 
Influence on the ſoul of man, in refpe& of every be- 


ing to whom he ſtands related. It extinguiſhes all 0 


murmur, repining, and ingratitude towards that be- 
ing who has allotted him his part to act in this world. 
It deſtroys all inordinate ambition, and every ten- 


dency to corruption, with regard to the community 


wherein he is placed It gives ſweetneſs to his 
converſation, and a perpetual ſerenity to all his 
thoughts. 5 


Among 5 
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Among the many methods which might be made uſe 
of for the acquiring of this virtue, I ſhall only menti- 
on the two following. Firſt of all, a man ſhould al- 
ways conſider how much he has more than he wants; 
and ſecondly, how much more unhappy he might be 
than he really is. | | 

_ Firſt of all, a man ſhould always conſider how 
much he has more than he wants. 1 am wonderfully 
pleaſed with the reply which Ariſtippus made to one 
who condoled him upon the loſs of a farm! Why, 
ſaid he, I have three farms ſtill, and you have but one; 
ſo that I ought rather to be afflicted for you, than you 
for me. On the contrary, fooliſh men are more apt to 
conſider what they have loſt than what they poſſeſs ; 
and to fix their eyes upon thoſe who are richer than 
themſelves, rather than on thoſe who are under greater 
__ difficulties. All the real pleaſures and conveniencies 
of life lie in a narrow compaſs ; but it is the humour 
of mankind to be always looking forward, and ſtrain- 
ing after one who has got the ſtart of them in wealth 


and honour. For this reaſon, as there are none can 


be properly called rich, who have not more than they 
want; there are few rich men in any of the politer 
nations but among the middle fort of people, who 
keep their withes within their fortunes, and have 
more wealth than they know how to enjoy. Perſons 
of a higher rank live in a kind of ſplendid poverty, 
and are perpetually wanting, becauſe, inſtead of ac- 
quieſcing in the ſolid pleaſures of life, they endea- 
vour to outvy one another in ſhadows and appearan- 
ces. Men of ſenſe have at all times beheld with a 
great deal of mirth this filly game that is playing over 
their heads, and, by contracting their deſires, enjoy 
all that ſecret ſatisfaction which others are always in 
queſt of. The truth is, this ridiculous chace after 
imaginary pleaſures cannot be ſufficiently expoſed, as 
it is the great ſource of thoſe evils which generally 
undo a nation, Let a man's eſtate be what it will, 
he is a poor man if he does not live within it, and 
naturally ſets himſelf to ſale to any one that can give 
him his price. When Pittacus, after the death of his 
brother, who had left him a good eftate, was oftered 
„„ | | a great 
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a great ſum of money by the king of Lydia, he thank- 


ed him for his kindneſs, but told him he had already 


more by half than he knew what to do with. In 


ſhort, content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to 
poverty; or to give the thought a more agreeable 
turn, Content is natural wealth, ſays Socrates ;” to 


which I ſhall add, luxury is artificial poverty. I ſhall 


therefore recommend to the conſideration of thoſe who 
are always aiming after ſuperfluous and imaginary en- 
joyments, and will not be at the trouble of contracting 

their deſires, an excellent ſaying of Bion the philoſo- 


pher; namely, That no man has ſo much care, as he 


who endeavours after the moſt happineſs.” 

In the ſecond place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. 
The former conſideration took in all thoſe who are 
ſufficiently provided with the means to make themſelves 


eaſy; this regards ſuch as actually lie under ſome 
_ preſſure or e eee Theſe may receive great alle- 


viation from ſuch a compariſon as the unhappy perſon 


may make between himſelf and others, or between the 


misfortune which he ſuffers, and greater misfortunes 
which might have befallen hing 5 
I like the ſtory of the honeſt Dutchman, who, upon 


breaking his leg by a fall from the mainmaſt, told 


the ſtanders by, it was a great mercy that it was not 


his neck. To which ſince I am got into quotations, 


give me leave to add the ſaying of an old philoſopher, 


who, after having invited ſome of his friends to dine 
with him, was ruffled by his wife that came into the 


room in a paſſion, and threw down the table that 


ſtood before them: Every one, ſays he, has his cala- 
mity, and he is a happy man that has no greater than 
this.“ Wie find an inſtance to the ſame purpoſe in the 
life of Doctor Hammond, written by Bithop Fell. As 
this good man was troubled with a complication of diſ- 


tempers, when he had the gout upon him, he uſed to 
thank God that it was not the ſtone ; and when he had 


the ſtone, that he had not both theſe diſtempers on him 


at the ſame time. | 

I cannot conclude this eſſay without obſerving that 
there was never any ſyſtem beſides that of chriſti- 
| | anity, 
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anity, which could effectually produce in the mind of 
man the virtue I have been hitherto ſpeaking of.. In 
order to make us content with our preſent condition, 
many of the preſent philoſophers tell us, that our diſ- 


content only hurts durſelves, without being able to make 


any alteration in our circumſtances; others, that 
whatever evil befal us, 1s derived to us by a fatal ne- 
ceſſity, to which the gods themſelves are ſubject; 
while others very gravely tell the man who is miſerable, 
that it is neceſſary he ſhould be fo to keep up the har- 
mony of the univerſe, and that the Scheme of pro- 
vidence would be troubled andperverted were he other- 
wiſe. Theſe and the like conſiderations, rather ſi- 
lence than ſatisfy a man. They may ſhew him that 
his diſcontent 1s unreaſonable, but are by no means 
ſufficient to relieve it. They may ſhew him that 
conſolation. In a word, a man might reply to one 
of theſe comforters, as Auguſtus did to hls 254 who 
adviſed him not to grieve for the death of a perſon 
whom he loved, becauſe his grief could not fetch him 


again: It is for that very reaſon, ſaid the emperor, 


that I grieve.” --- | 


On the contrary, religion bears a more tender re- 
gard to human nature. It preſcribes to a very miſe- 


rable man the means of bettering his condition; nay, 
it ſhews him, that the bearing of his afflictions as he 
ought to do, will naturally end in the removal of 
them; it makes him eaſy here, becauſe it can make 
him happy hereafter. 3 15 
Upon the whole, a contented mind is the greateſt 
bleſſing a man can enjoy in this world; and if in the 
preſent life his happineſs ariſes from the ſubduing of 


his deſires, it will ariſe in the next from the gratifica- 


tion of them, SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 574. 


MI words of complaiſance (which he thinks could 
be properly applied to no one living, and I think could 
be only ſpoken of him, and that in his abſence) was 
H extremely offended with the exceſſive way of ſpeak- 
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ing civilities among us, that he made a diſcourſe 
againſt it at the club; which he concluded with this 


remark, that he had not heard one compliment 
made in our ſociety ſince its commencement. Every 


one was pleaſed with his concluſion ; and as each 


knew his good-will to the reſt, he was convinced that 
the many profeſſions of kindneſs and ſervice, which 
we ordinarily meet with, are not natural where the 
heart is well inclined ; but are a proſtitution of ſpeech, 
| ſeldom intended to mean any part of what they ex- 
preſs, never to mean all they expreſs. Our reverend 
friend, upon this one, pointed to us two or three 
paragraphs on this ſubject in the firſt ſermon of the 
firſt volume of the late archbiſhop's poſthumous 
works. I do not know that I ever nad any thing 
that pleaſed me more; and as it is the praiſe of Lon- 
ginus, that he ſpeaks of the ſublime in a ſtile ſuitable 
to it, ſo one may ſay of this author upon ſincerity, 
that he abhors any pomp of rhetoric on this occa- 
ſion, and treats it with a more than ordinary ſimpli- 
city, at once to be a preacher and an example. With 
what command of himſelf does he lay before us, in 
the language and temper of his profeſſion, a fault, 
which by the leaſt liberty and warmth of expreſſion, 
would be the moſt indy wit and fatire? But his 
heart was better diſpoſed, and the good man chaſtiſed 
the great wit in ſuch a manner, that he was able to 
| ſpeak as follows. „„ F 
e —Amongſt too many other inſtances of the 


great corruption and degeneracy of the age where- ' 
P 8 * 8 


« in we live, the great and general want of ſincerity 
„jn converſation is none of the leaſt. The world is 
« grown fo full of diſſimulation and compliment, that 

mens words are hardly any ſignification of their 

« thoughts; and if any man meatures his words by 

„ his heart, and ſpeaks as he thinks, and do not ex- 

s preſs more kindneſs to every man, than men uſu- 

« ally have for any man, he can hardly eſcape the 
« cenſure of want of breeding. The old Engliſh 

_ «« plainneſs and ſincerity, that generous integrity of 
% nature, and honeſty of diſpoſition, which always 

argues true greatneſs of mind, and is uſually ac- 

8 = « companied 
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companied with undaunted courage and reſolution, 


is in a great meaſure Joſt amongſt us : There hath 
been a long endeavour to transform us into foreign 
manners and faſhions, and to bring us to a ſervile 
imitation of none of the beſt of our neighbours in 
ſome of the werſt of their qualities. Ihe dialect 


of converſation is now a-days fo ſwelled with va- 
 ni'y-and compliment, and fo ſurfeited (as I may fay) 


of expreſſions of kindneſs and reſpect, that if a 
man that lived an age or two ago ſhould return in- 
to the world again, he would really want a dicti- 


-or.ary to help him to underſtand his own language, 


and to know the true intrinſic value of the phraſe 
in fathion, and would hardly at firſt believe at what 
a low rate the higheſt ſtrains and expreſſions of 
kindneſs imaginable do commonly paſs in current 
payment: And when he ſhould come to underſtand 
It, it would'be a great while before he could bring 
himſelf with a good countenance and a good con- 


ſcience to converſe with men upon equal terms, and 


in their own way. | 1 
« And in truth it is hard to ſay, whether it ſhould 


more provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear 
what ſolemn exprefſions of reſpe& and kindneſs 


5 


will paſs between men, almoſt upon no occaſion; 


how great honour and eſteem they wil declare fot 


one whom perhaps they never ſaw before, and how 


intirely they are all on the ſudden devoted to his 


ſervice and intereſt, for no reaſon ; how infinitely 
and eternaily obliged to him, for no benefit ; and 
how extremely they will be concerned for him, yea, 


and afflicted too, for no cauſe. I know it is ſaid, 
in juſtification of this hollow kind of converſation, 
that there is no harm, no real deceit in compli- 


ment, but the matter is well enough, ſo long as we 
underſtand one another; et wverba walent ut nummi, 


words are like money: and when the current value 


of them is generally underſtood, no man 1s cheated 
by them. This is ſomething, if ſuch words were 
any thing; but being brought into the accompt, 
they are mere cyphers. However, it is ſtill a juſt 


You. þ-: NM matter 
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„ matter of complaint, that ſincerity and plainneſs 
« are out of faſhion, and that our language is run- 
ning into a lye ; that men have almoſt quite per- 
„ yerted the uſe of ſpeech, and made words to fig- 
« nify nothing; that the greateſt part of the conver- 
«« fation of mankind, is little elſe but driving a trade 
of diſſimulation.; infomuch that it would make a 
„ man heartily fick and weary of the world, to ſee 
« the little ſincerity that is in uſe and practice among 
44 men.“ | 8 | 5 | | 
When the vice is placed in this contemptible light, 
he argues unanſwerably againſt it, in words and 
thoughts ſo natural that any man who reads them, 
-would imagine he himſelf could have been the author 
r DF 3 
If the ſhow of any thing be good for any thing, 
* am ſure ſincerity is better: For why does any 
man diſſemble, or ſeem to be that which he is not, 
1 but becauſe he thinks it good to have ſuch a qualit 
«« as he pretends to? For to counterfeit and diſſemble 
eis to put on the appearance of ſome real excellency. 
Nov the beſt way in the world to ſeem to be any 
« thing, 1s really to be what he would ſeem to be. 
«« Beſides, that it is many times as troubleſome to 
% make good the pretence of a good quality, as to 
„ have it; and if a man have it not, it is ten to one 
«« but he is diſcovered to want it; and then all his 
% pains and labour to ſeem to have it, is loſt.” | 
In another part of the ſame diſcourſe he goes on to 
ſhew, that all artifice muſt naturally tend to the diſap- 
pointment of him that practiſes it. Es 
| 46 Whatſoever convenience may be thought to be in 
« falſhood and diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but the 
e inconvenience of it is perpetua], becauſe it brings a 
man under an everlaſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion, ſo 
that he is not believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor 
« truſted when perhaps he means honeſtly. When a 
«© man has ance forfeited the reputation of his in- 
„ tegrity, he is ſet faſt, and nothing will then ſerve 
44 his turn, neither truth nor falſhood.” 
e SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 103. 
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The faculty of 3 our thoughts with 
ane another, or what we expreſs by the word conver- 
ſation, has always been repreſented by moral writers 
as one of the nobleſt privileges of reaſon, and which 


more particularly ſets mankind above the brute. 0 of 


the creation. 


Though nothing gains ſo much upon the affections 


as this .extempore eloquence, which we have conſtantly 
occaſion for, and are obliged to practiſe every ys 


we very rarely meet with any who excel in it. 

he converſation of moſt men is diſagreeable, not 
i much; for Want of wit and — as of 9 
breeding and diſcretion. 

If you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to aut) any 
par ticular vanity or paſſion of your own, but always 
wick a deſign either to divert or inform the company. 
A man who only aims at gut of theſe, is always eaſy 
inghis diſcourſe. He is never but of humour at being 


interrupted, becauſe he conſiders that thoſe who Bear 


him are the beſt judges whether what he was ſaying 
could either divert or inform them; 1n '! ©», 

A.modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to get the wood-will 
| of thoſe, he converſes with, becauſe no body envies a 
man, ho does not appear to be pleaſed with biniſelf. 

Wie ſtiould talk extremely little: of -ourfelyes: -'In- 
deed what can we ſay? It would be as imprudent to 
diſcover our faults, as ridiculous to. count over Our 
lancied virtues. Our private and domeſtic affairs are 
no leſs improper to be introduced in converſation. 
What does it concern the company how many horſes 
you keep in your ſtables? Or whether your ſervant is 
moſt knaye or fool? | 

A man may equally affront the company he is in 


by engrofling all the talk, or qbſerying a eee 
ſillence. | 4 115 C 


Before you tell a ſtory i it may. be generally not amiſs . 
to draw a ſhort character, and give the company * 
true idea of the principal perſons concerned in it. The 
beauty of moſt things not conſiſting ſo much in their 


being ſald or done, as in their being ſaid or done by 


ſuch a Particular perſon, or on fach a particular occa- 


ſion. 


| M 2 ; | Now. 
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Notwithſtanding all the advantages of youth, lee 

young people pleaſe in converſation ; the reaſon is, 

that want of experience makes them poſitive ; and what 

they fay is rather with a defign to Plckſe themſelves 
khan any one elle. 

It is certain _ age irſelf ſhall make many things 
paſs well enough, : which would have been laughed a at 
in the mouth 70 one much. younger. 

Nothing, however, is more inſupportable- to men of 
ſenſe, than an empty forma] man who ſpeaks' in pro- 
verbs, and decides all controverſies with a ſhort fen- 
tence. This piece, of ſtupidity is more inſufferable, : 
as it puts on the air of wiſdom. 

A prudent man wilt ayaid talking 19000 of any Jar 

_ ticular. ſcience, for which he is remarkably famous, 
There is not methinks an bandſomerſ thing. Kid of- Mr. 
Cowley in his whole: life, than that none but his 


intimate friends ever diſcovered he was a great poet 


by. his diſcourſe: Beſides the deceney 'of This Yule, 
it ais certainly: founded in good policy. A math x ho 
talks of any thing he is already: famous for, Bas little 
to get, but a great deal to loſe. . I might add, that he 
who is ſometimes ſilent on a ſubject where every one 
is ſatisfied he could ſpeak well, will often be thought 
no leſs knowing in other matters, ere perhaps he 
is wholly ignorant. 

Momen are frightened at the bame of argument, 
and are ſooner convinced by an happy uri, or witty 
expreſſion than by demonſtratib n. 

Whenever you commend, add your reafſns foi do- 
ing ſo ; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the approbation 
of a man of ſenſe from the Kattery of ſycophants, and 
admiration of fools. 

Kaillery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 
eompany is pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of all -be_ 
underſtood. to except the. perſon rallied. 

Though good- humour, ſenſe and diſeretion can 
ſeldom fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill 


policy ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a particular 


manner for converſation, by looking a little farther 
than your neighbours into whateyer is become a 
reigning lubject. If our armies are W a place 
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of i imp ortance abroad, or our houſe of commons de- 
bating a bill of conſequence at home, you can hardly 
fail of being heard with pleaſure, if you have nicely 
N yourſelf of the ſtrength, ſituation, and hits 

tory of the firſt, or of reaſons for and againſt the lat- 
ter. It will have the ſame effe& if when any ſingle 

erſon begins to make a noiſe in the world, you can 
ah ſome of the ſmalleſt accidents in his life or 
converſation, which though they are too fine for the 
obſervation 'of the vulgar, give more ſatisfaction to 
men of ſenſe, (as they are the beſt openings to a rea! 
character) than the recital of his moſt glaring actions. 
I know but one ill conſequence to be feared from this 
method, namely; that coming full charged into com- 
pany, you ſhould reſolve to unload whether an hand- 
ſome opportunity offers itſelf or no. 
Though the aſking of queſtions: may plead for itſelf 
the ſpecious names of modeſty, and a defire of infor- 
mation, it affords little pleafure to the reſt of the com- 
pany who are not troubled with the ſame doubts; be- 
ſides which, he who aſks a queſtion would do well to 
conſider that he lies wholly at the. mercy of another | 
before he receives an anſwer. 
Nothing is more filly than the pleaſure ſome people 
take in what they call ſpeaking their minds. A man 

of this make will ſay a rude thing. for the mere plea- 
fure of ſaying it, when an oppoſite behaviour, full as 
innocent, might have preſerved his friend, or made his 
fortune. | 

It is not impoſſible for a man to form to himſelf as 
exquiſite a pleafure in complying with the humour and 
ſentiments of others, as of bringing others over to his 
own; ſince. tis the certain ſign of a ſuperior genius, 
that can take and become whatever dreſs it pleaſes. 

I ſha)l only add, that beſides what I have here ſaid, 
there 1s ſomething which can never be learnt but in the 
company of the polite. The virtues of men are catch» 
ing as well as their vices, and your own obfervations 
added to theſe, will ſoon diſcover what it is that oom- 
mands attention in one man, and makes you tired and 
W with the diſcourſe of another. 

GuARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 25. 
M3 Con TRV 
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COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


"Te is no eharacter more deſervedly eſteemed 
than that of a country gentleman who under- 
ſands the ſituation in which heaven and nature have 
placed him. He is father to his-tenants, and patron 
to his neighbours, and 1s. more ſuperior to thoſe of 
lower fortune by his benevolence than his poſſeſſions. 
He juſtly divides his time between ſolitude and com- 
pany, ſo as to uſe the one for the other. His life is 
{ſpent in the good offices of an advocate, a referee, + 
companion, a mediator, and a friend: His counſel 
and knowledge, are a guard to the ſimplicity and in- 
nocence of. thoſe of lower talents, and the entertain- 
 mient and happineſs of thoſe of equal. When a man 
in a country life has this turn, as it is hoped thou- 
ſands have, he lives in a more happy condition than 
any is deſcribed in the paſtoral deſcriptions of poets, or 
the vain-glorious ſolitudes recorded by philoſophers. 
To a thinking man it would ſeem prodigious, that 
the very ſituation of a country life, does not incline 
men to a ſcorn of the mean gratifications ſome take 
in it. To ſtand by a ſtream, naturally lulls the mind 
into compoſure and reverence; to walk in ſhades, 
diverſifies that pleaſure; and a bright ſunſhine makes 
a man conſider all nature in gladneſs, and himſelf 
the happieſt being in it, as he is the moſt confcious of 
her gifts and emjoyments. It would be the moſt im- 
pertinent piece of pedantry imaginable, to form our 
pleaſures by imitation of others. I will not therefore 
mention Scipio and Lælius, who are generally produced 
on this ſubject as authorities for the charms of a ru- 
ral life. He that does not feel the force' of agreeable 
views and ſituations in his own mind, will hardly ar- 
rive at the ſatisfactions they bring from the reffections 
of others. However, they who have a taſte that 
way, are more particularly inflamed with defire when 
they ſee others in the enjoyment of it, eſpecially 
when men carry into the country a knowledge of the 
world as well as of nature. The leiſure of fuch per- 
ſons is endeared and refined by reflections upon rags 
5 = 9 
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2nd inquietudes. The abſence of paſt labours double: 
preſent pleaſures, which is itil] augmented, if the per- 
jon in ſolitude has the happineſs to be addicted to let- 
ters. My couſin Frank Bickerſtaff gives me a very good 
notion of this fort of felicity in the following letter. 


We 3 
F WRITE this to communicate to you the happineſe 
I] have in the neighbourhood and converſation of 
tne noble lord, whoſe health yow enquired after in 
your laſt. I have bought that little hovel which bor- 
ders upon his royalty ; but I am fo far from being op- 
preſſed by his greatneſs, that I, who know no envy, 
and he, who is above pride, mutually recommended 
ourſelves to each other by the difference of our for-- 
tunes. He eſteems me for being ſo well pleaſed with 
a little, and I admire him for enjoying fo handſomely 
a great deal. He has not the little taſte of obſerving 
the colour of a tulip, or the edging of a leaf of box, 
but rejoices in open views, the regularity, of this plan- 
tation, and the wildneſs of another, as well as the fall 
of a river, the riſing of a promontory, and all other 
objects fit to entertain a mind like his, that has been 
long verſed in great and public amuſements. The make 
of the ſoul is as much ſeen in leiſure as in buſineſs. He 
has long lived in courts, and been admired in aſſemblies, 
ſo that he has added to experience a moſt charming e- 
loquence, by which he communicates to me the ideas 
of my own mind upon- the objects we meet with ſo 
agreeably, that with his company in the field, I at 
once enjoy the country, and a landſkip of it. He is 
now altering the courſe of canals and rivulets, in which 
he has an eye to his neighbour's ſatistaction, as well as 
his own. He often makes me pretents by turning the 
water into my grounds, and ſends me fiſh by their 
own ſtreams. To avoid my thanks, he makes nature 
the inſtrument of his bounty, and does all good offices 
ſo much with the air of a companion, that his frank- 
nefs hides his own condeſcention, as well as my gra- 

titude. Leave the world to itſelf, and come ſee us. 

BN Your affectionate couſin, &c. 
TaTLER, Vol. III. No. 169. 
"M0 -4 CREATION. 
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En EAT i ON. 


THE ſpring with you has already taken poſ- 
« ſeſſion of the fields and woods: Now 1s the 
«« ſeaton of ſolitude, and of moving complaints upon 

«« trfvial ſufferings: Now the grieis of lovers begin 
* to flow, and thejr wounds to bleed afreth. I too, 


at this diftance from the ſofter climates, am no— | 


without my diſeontents at preſent. You perhaps 
way laugh at me for a moſt romantic wreteh, when 

I have diſelofed to you the occafion of my uneaſi- 
neſs ; and yet I cannot help thinking my unhappi- 
neſs real, in being confined to a region, which is 
the very reverſe of Paradiſe. The ſeaſons here are 
all of them unpleaſant, and the country quite deſti- 
„ tute of rural charms. I have not heard a bird ſing, 
nor a brook murmur, nor a breeze whiſper, neither 

© have I been bleſt with the fight of a flowery mea- 
% Jow thefe two years. Every wind here is a ten- 
« peſt, and every water a turbulent ocean. I hope, 
„ when you reflect a little, you will not think the 
*« grounds of my complaint in the leaſt frivolous and 
„ unbecoming a man of ſerivus thought; fince the 
„ love of woods, of fields and flowers, of rivers 
and fountains, ſeems te be a paſſion implanted in 
our natures the moit early of any, even before the *' 
fair ſex had a being.“ ; 
Could I tranſport myſelf with a with from one coun» 
try to another, I ſhould choole to paſs my winter in 
Spain, my ſpring in Italy, my ſummer in England, and 

_ my Autumn in France. Of alt theſe ſeaſons, there is 
none that can vie with the ſpring for beauty and de- 
Itghtfulneſs. It bears the ſame figure among the ſea- 
fons of the year, that the morning does among the di- 
viſions of the day, or youth among the ſtages of lite. 
The Engliſh ſummer is pleaſanter than that of any 
other country in Europe, on no other account, but 
becauſe it has a greater mixture of ſpring in it. The 
mildneſs of our climate, with thoſe frequent refreſh- 
„ ments 
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ments of dews and rains that fall among us, keep up 
a perpetual chearfulneſs in our fields, and fill the hot- 
teſt months of the year with a lively verdure. 

In the opening of the ſpring, when all nature be- 
gins to recover herſelf, the ſame animal pleaſure which 
makes the birds ſing, and the whole brute creation re- 
joice, riſes very ſenſibly in the heart of man. I know 
none of the poets who have obſerved fo well as Milton 

| thoſe ſecret overflowings of gladneſs which diffuſe 
themſelves thro' the mind of the beholder, upon ſur- 
veying the gay ſcenes of nature He has touched 
upon it twice or thrice in his Paradiſe Loſt, and de- 
feribes it very beautifully under the name of Verna! 
Delight, in that paſſage where he repreſents the devs! 
himtelf as almoſt ſenfible of it. 


Bloſſom and fruits at once of golden hue 
Appear'd, with gay enamell'd colours mixt: 
On which the ſun more glad impreſs'd his beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

When God hath ſhower'd the earth; ſo lovely ſeen 

That landſkip : And of pure now purer air N 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inſpires 

Vernal Delight, and joy able to drive 
All ſadneſs but: deſpair, &c. At 


Many authors have written on the vanity of the 
_ ereature, and repreſented the barrenneſs of every thing 
in this world, and its incapacity of producing any 
| folid or ſubſtantial happineſs. As diſeourſes of this 
nature are very uſeful toithe ſenſual and voluptuous, 
thoſe ſpeculations which ſhow the bright fide of 

things, and lay forth thoſe innocent. entertainments 
which are to be met with among the ſeveral objects 
that encompaſs us, are no leſs. beneficial to men of 
dark and melancholy tempers. It was for this rea- 
ſon that I endeavoured to recommend a chearfulneſs of 
mind in my: two- laft Saturday's papers, and which I 
would ftill inculcate, not only from the confideration 
of ourſelves; and of that being on whom we depend, 
nor from the genera}: ſurvey of that univerfe in which 
We are placed at preſent, but from reflections on the 
| ER particular 
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particular ſeaſon in which this paper is written. The 
creation is a perpetual feaſt to the mind of a good 
man, every thing he ſees cheers and delights him; 
Providence has imprinted fo many ſmiles: on nature, 
that it is impoſſible for a mind which is not ſunk in 
more groſs and ſenſual delights, to take a ſurvey of 
them without ſeveral ſecret ſenſations of pleaſure. The 
Pfalmitt has in ſeveral of his divine poems celebrated 
thoſe beautiful and agreeable ſcenes which make the 
heart glad, and produce in it that vernal delight 
which 1 have before taken notice ff. 
Natural philoſophy quickens this tafte of the erea- 
tion, and renders it not only pleaſing to the imagina- 
tion, but to the underſtanding. It does not reſt in the 
murmur of brooks and'the melody of birds, in the 
ſhades of groves and woods, or in the embroidery of 
fields and meadows, but conſiders the ſeveral ends 
of providence which are ſerved by them, and the 
wonders of divine wiſdom which appear in them. It 
neightens the pleaſures of the eye, and raiſes ſuch a 
rational admiration: in the foul, as is little inferior to. 
Ceyotion. 1 8 T7 8 4 1 24 FE : 
It is not in the power of every one to offer up this: 
kind of worſhip to the great author of nature, and 
to indulge thoſe more refined meditations. of heart, 
«hich are doubtleſs highly acceptable in his fight; 1 
| ſhall therefore conclude this ſhort eſſay on the plea- 
' ſure which the mind naturally conceives from the pre- 
ſent feaſon of the year, by the recommending of a 
practice for which every one has ſufficient abilities. 
I would have my readers endeayour to moralize 
this natural pleaſure of the ſoul, and to improve this 


vernal delight, as Milton calls it, into a Chriſtian 


virtue. When we find ourſelves inſpired with this 
pleaſing inſtinQ, this ſecret ſatisfaQion and compla- 


cency ariſing from the beauties of the creation, let us *' 
confider to whom we ſtand indebted for all theſe e- 


tertainments of ſenſe, and who it is that thus opens 
bis hand and fills the world with good. The. apo- 
He infiruRs us to take advantage of our preſent tem- 
per of mind, to graft upon it ſuch a religious exerciſe 
as is particularly conformable to it, by that precept 

| | | | | which. 
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which adviſes thoſe who are ſad to pray, and thoſe 
who are merry to ſing pſalms. The chearfulneſs of 
heart which ſprings up in us from the ſurvey of na- 
ture's works, is an admirable preparation for gratitude. 
The mind has gone a great way towards praiſe and 
thankſgiving, that is filled with this ſecret gladneſs. 
A grateful refleQion on the ſupreme cauſe who pro- 
| duces it, ſanctifies it in the toul, and gives it its 
proper value. Such an habitual diſpoſition of mind 
conſecrates every field and wood, turns an ordinary 
walk into a morning or evening facrifice,. and will 
improve thoſe tranſient gleams of joy which naturally 
brighten up and retreth the foul on ſuch occaſions, 
into an inviolable and perpetual ſtate of bliſs and hap- 
pineſs. | 

SrECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 393. 


Cos ro us, barbarous, 


Cannot think it extravagant to imagine, that man- 
1 kind are no leſs, in proportion, accountable for the 
ill uſe of their dominion over creatures of the lower 
rank of beings, than for the exerciſe of tyranny 
over their own ſpecies. The more entirely the inferi- 
or creation is ſubmitted to our power, the more anſwer- 
able we ſhould ſeen; for our miſmanagement of it; 
and the rather, as the very condition of nature ren- 
ders theſe creatures incapable of receiving any re- 
compence in another life, for their ill treatment in 
this. ET LIE 6: | 8 
FTis obſervable of thoſe noxious animals, which 
have qualities moſt powerful to injure us, that they 
naturally avoid mankind, and never hurt us unleſs 
provoked, or neceſſitated by hunger. Man, on the 
other hand, ſeeks out and purſues even the moſt inof- . 
fenſive animals on purpoſe to perſecute and deſtroy. 
them. Tbs 8 Oe | e 
M.-obcntaigne thinks it ſome reflection upon human 
nature itſelf, that few people take delight in ſeeing 
| beaſts careſs or play together, but almoſt every one is 
pleaſed to ſee them lacerate or worry one another, 1 
am ſorry this temper 1s become almoſt a diſtinguiſhing 
| | | character. 
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character of our own nation, from the obſervation 
which is made by foreigners of our beloved paſtimes, 
bear-baiting, cock-fghting, and the like. We ſhould 
find it hard to vindicate the deſtroying of any thing 
that has life, merely out of wantonneſs ; yet in this 
principle our children are bred up, and one of the 
firſt pleaſures we allow them, is the licence of in- 
flicting pain upon poor animals: Almoſt as ſoon as 
we are ſenſible what lite is ourſelves, we make it our 
ſport to. take it from other creatures. I cannot but 
believe a very good uſe might be made of the fancy 
which children have for birds and inſets. Mr, Locke 
takes notice of a mother who permitted them to her 
children, but rewarded or puniſhed them as they treat- 
ed them well or ill. This was no other than entering, 


them betimes into a daily exerciſe of humanity, and _ 


improving their very diverſion to a virtue. 5 
1 fancy too, fome advantage might be taken of the 
common notion, that 'tis ominous or unlucky to de- 
ſtroy ſome ſorts of birds, as ſwallows or martins ; this 
opinion might poſſibly ariſe from the confidence theſe 
birds ſeem to put in us by building under our roots, 
ſo that it is a kind of violation of the laws of hoſpi- 
tality to murder them. As for robin-red-breaſts in par- 
ticular, tis not improbable they owe their ſecurity to 
the old ballad of the children in the awwood. However 
it be, I don't know, I fay, why this prejudice, welk 
unpreved and carried as far as it would go, might not 
de made to conduce to the preſervation of many inno- 
cent creatures, which are now expoſed to all the wan- 
tonneſs of an ignorant barbarity. „55 
There are other animals that have the misfortune, 
for no manner of reaſon, to be treated as common 


enemies wherever found. The concen that a cat has. 


mine lives, has coſt at leaſt nine lives in ten of the- 
whole race of them: Scarce a boy in the ſtreets but 
has 1n this point outdone Hercules himſelf, who was 
famous for killing a monſter that had but three lives. 
Whether the unaccountable animoſity agai::ſt this uſe- 
ful domeſtic may be any cauſe of the general perſe- 
cution of owls, (who are a ſort of fcathered cats) or 
whether it be only an unreaſonable pique the moderns 

1 _ | have 
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have taken to a ſerious countenance, I ſhall not deter- 
mine. Tho' J am inclined to believe the former, fince 
I obſerve the ſole reaſon alledged for the deſtruction 
of frogs, is becauſe they are like toads. Yet amidſt 
all the misfortunes of theſe unfriended creatures, tis 
ſome happineſs that we have not yet taken a fancy to 
eat them: For ſhould our countrymen refine upon the 
French never ſo little, 'tis not to be conceived to what 
unheard of torments owls, cats and frogs may be yet 
reſerved. 5 5 
When we grow up to men, we have another ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſanguinary ſports; in particular hunting. I 
dare not attaek a cuſtom which has ſuch authority 
and cuſtom to ſupport it, but muſt have leave to be of 
opinion, that the agitation of that exercife, with the 
example and number of the chaſers, not a little con- 
tribute to reſiſt. thoſe checks, which compaſſion would 
naturally ſuggeſt in behalf of the animal purſued. 
Nor thall I ſay with monfieur Fleury, that this ſport 
is a remain of the Gothic barbarity ; but I muſt 
animadvert upon a certain .cuſtom yet in uſe with us, 
and barbarous enough to be derived from the Goths, 
or even the Scythians ; I mean that ſavage compli- 
ment our huntimen paſs upon ladies of quality, who 
are preſent at the death of a ſtag, when they put the 
knife in their hands to cut the throat of a helpleſs, 
trembling and weeping creature. „„ 


| Queſtuque cruentus, 
Atque imploranti fimilis. - 


bat lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life. 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, our gluttony is 
more ſo, and in a more inhuman manner. Lobſters 
roaſted alive, pigs whipt to death, {owls ſewed up, are 
teſtimonies of our outrageous luxury. Thofe who 
(as Seneca expreſſes it) divide their lives betwixt an 
anxious confcience and a nauſeated ſtomach, have a 
juſl reward of their glutton) in the diſeaſcs it brings 
with it: For human ſavages, like other wild beaſts, 
find ſnares and poiſon in the proviſion of life, and 

are 
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are allured by their appetite to their deſtruction. I 
know nothing more ſhocking or horrid, than the pro- 
ſpeR of one of their kitchens covered with blood, and 
filled with the cries of creatures expiring in tortures. 
It gives one an image of a giant's den in a romance, 
beſtrewed with the ſcattered heads and mangled limbs 
of thoſe who were ſlain by his cruelty. 
The excellent Plutarch (who has more ſtrokes of 
good-nalure i in his writings than I remember in an 
author) cites a ſaying of Cato to this effect, That tis 
no eaſy taſk to preach to the belly, which has no ears.” 
„Vet if (ſays he) we are aſhamed to be fo out of fa- 
«« ſhion as not to offend, let us at leaſt offend with 
« ſome diſcretion and meaſure. If we kill an animal 
for our proviſion, Jet us do it with the meltings of 
« compaſhon, and without tormenting it. Let us 
« conſider, that 'tis in its own nature cruelty to put 
a living creature to death; we at leaſt deſtroy a 
 *« ſoul that has ſenſe and perception.” —In the life of 
Cato the cenſor, he takes occaſion from the ſevere 
diſpoſition of that man to diſcourſe in this manner. 
It onght to be eſteemed a happineſs to mankind, 
that our humanity has a wider ſphere to exert it- 


«+ ſelf in, than bare juſtice. It is no more than the 


e 


„obligation of our very birth to practiſe equity to 
„our own kind, but humanity may be extended 
„% thro' the whole order of creatures, even to the 
 «« meaneſt. Such actions of charity, are the over- 
« flowings of a mild good-nature on all below us. It. 
is certainly the part of a well-natured man to take 
care of his horſes and dogs, not ouly. in expec- 
tation of their labour white they are foals and 
whelps, but even when their old age has made them 5 
incapable of ſervice.” 
Hiſtory tells us of a ws and polite nation that re- 
je cted a perſon of the firſt quality, who ſtood for a 
judiciary office, only becauſe he had been obſerved. 
in 2 outh, to take pleaſure in tearing and murder- 
” birds. And of another that: expelled a man 
— of the ſenate, for daſhing a bird againſt the ground 
which had taken ſhelter in his boſom. Every one 
| knows how remarkable the. Turks are for their huma- 
nity 


«i 
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nity in this kind: I remember an Arabian author, who 
has written a treatiſe to ſhew, how far a man ſuppoſ- 
ed to have ſubſiſted-in a deſart iſland, without any in- 
ſtruction, or ſo much as the ſight of any other man, 
may, by the pure light of nature, attain the know- 
ledge of philoſophy and virtue. One of the firft 
things he makes him obſerve is, that univerſal benevo- 
lence of nature in the protection and preſervation of 
its creatures. In imitation of which the firſt act of 
virtue he thinks his ſelf-taught philoſopher would of 
courſe fall into is, to relieve and aſſiſt all the animals 
about him in their wants and diſtreſſes. 


Ovid has ſome very tender and pathetic lines, ap- 
plicable to this occaſion. 


Quid meruiſtis, oves, placidum pecus, inque tegendos 
Natum homines, pleno quz fertis in ubere nectar? 
Molliz quæ nobis veftias velamina lanas. 

Præbetis; viaque magis quam morte juvatis. | 

Quid meruere boves, animal fine fraude doliſque, 

Innocuum ſimplex, natum tolerare labores ? 

Immemor eſt demum, nec frugum munere dignus. 

Qui potuit, curvi dempto modo pondere aratri, 

Ruricolum mactare ſuum— Met. I. 15. v. 116. 
Quaàm male conſuevit, quam fe parat ille cruori 

Impius humano, Vituli qui guttura cultro 

Rumpit, & immotus præbit mugitibus avres ! 

Aut qui vagitus ſimiles puerilibus hæedum 

Edentem jugulare poteſt! 

The ſheep was ſacrificed on no pretence, 

But meek and unreſiſt ing innocence. 

A patient, uſeful creature, born to bear 

The warm and woolly fleece, that cloath'd her mor- 

: derer; "Rs | 

And daily to give down the milk ſhe bred,. 

A tribute for the graſs, on which ſhe fed. 

Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies, 

And is of leaſt advantage, when the dies. 

How did the toiling ox his death deſerve ? 

A downright ſimple drudge, and born to ſerye, 

O tyrant ! with what juſtice canſt thou hope 

The promiſe of the year, a plenteous crop; 


Ib. v. 463. 


When 
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When thou deſtroy'ſt thy lab'ring ſteer, who wild, 
And plough'd with pains, thy elte ungrateful field! 
From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke, 
That neck, with which the ſurly clods he broke; 
And to the hatchet yield thy hufbandman, 
Who finiſh'd autumn, and the ſpring began? 
What more advance can mortals make in ſin 
So near perfection, who with blood begin? 

Deaf to the calf, that lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and. from her butcher begs her life: 
Deaf to the harmleſs kid, that, ere he dies, 
All methods to procure thy mercy tries, 2 

And imitates in vain the children's cries, | 


DayvpkEx. 


Perhaps that voice or cry: ſo nearly reſembling the 
human, with which providence has endued fo. many 
different animals, might. purpoſely be given them. to: 
move our pity, and prevent thofe eruelties we are too 

apt to inflict on our fellow creatures. 55 
There is a paſſage in the book of Jonas, when God. 

_ declares his unwillingneſs to deſtroy Nineveh, where 
methinks that compaſſion of the creator, which ex- 

\ tends to the meaneſt rank of his creatures, is expreſſed 
with wonderful tenderneſs, © Should I notſpare Nineveh. 
that great city, wherein are more than ſixſcore thou- 
ſand perſons, and. alſo. much cattle?” And we have 
in Deuteronomy a preeept of great good-nature of this 

ſort, with a bleſſing in form. annexed to-it, in theſe 
words; If thou ſhalt find a bird's neſt in the way, 
thou thalt not take the dam with the young: But thou. 
| thalt in any wile let the dam go; that it may be well. 
with thee, and that thou may'ſt prolong thy days.“ 

Io conclude, there is certainly a degree of grati- 

tude owing to thoſe animals that ſerve us; as for ſuck 
as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to deſtroy. 
them; an! for thoſe that are neither of advantage or: 
prejudice to us, the common enjoyment of life is what 

3 think we ought to deprive them of 4 

This Whole niatier, with regard to each of theſe . 
confiderations, is {et in a very agreeable light in one 
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of the Perſian fables of Pilpay, with which I ſhall end 
this paper. 3 EN 

A traveller paſſing through a thicket and ſeeing a few 
ſparks of a fire, which ſome paſſengers had kindled 
as they went that way before, made up to it. On 
a ſudden the ſparks caught hold of a buſh, in the 
midſt of which lay an adder, and fet it in flames. 
The adder intreated the traveller's aſſiſtance, who 
tying a bag to the end of his ſtaff, reached it, and 
drew him out : He then bid him go where he pleaſed, 
but never more be hurtful to men, ſince he owed his 
life to a man's compaſſion. The adder, however, 
prepared to ſting him, and when he expoſtulated how 
unjuſt it was to retaliate good with evil, I ſhall do 
no more (ſaid the adder) than what you men practiſe 
every day, whofe cuſtom it is to requite benefits with 
„ N If you can deny this truth, let us 
refer it to the firſt we meet. The man conſented, and 
ſeeing a tree put the queſtion to it, in what manner 
a good turn was to be recompenſed? If you mean ac- 
cording to the uſage of men (replied the tree) by its 
contrary: I have been ſtanding here thefe hundred 
years to protect them from the ſcorching ſun, and in 

requital they have cut dewn my branches, and are going 
to ſaw my body into planks. Upon this the adder 
inſulting the man, he appealed to a ſecond evidence, 
which was granted, * immediately they met a cow. 
The ſame demand was made, and much the fame an- 
ſwer given, that among men it was certainly ſo. I know 
it (ſaid the cow) by woful experience; for I have 
ſerved a man this long time with milk, butter and 
cheeſe, and brought him beſides a calf every year; 
but now I am old, he turns me into this paſture, with 
deſign to ſell me to a butcher, who will ſhortly make an 
end of me. The traveller upon this ftood confounded, 
but defired, of courteſy, one trial more, to be finally 
| judged by the next beaſt they ſhould meet; this hap- 
pened to be the fox, who upon hearing the ſtory in 
all its circumſtances, could not be perſuaded it was 
poſſible for the adder to enter in ſo narrow a bag. 
The adder, to convince him, went in again, when 
Ek, the 
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the fox told the man he had now his enemy in his 
ower ; and with that he faſtened the bag, and cruſhed 

Lie to pieces, -——GvuaxrDian, Vol. I. No. 61. 


Dancaincs. 
15 is very natural to take for our whole lives a light 
1 impreſſion of a thing, which at firſt fell into con- 
tempt with us for want of conſideration. The real 
uſe of a certain qualification (which the wiſer part of 
mankind look upon as at beſt an indifferent thing, and 
generally a frivolous circumſtance) ſhews the ill con- 

ſequence of ſuch prepoſſeſſions. What I mean, is the 

art, kill, accompliſhment, or whatever you will 
call it, of dancing. I knew a gentleman of great 
abilities, who bewailed the want of this part of his 
education to the end of a very honourable life. He 
_ obſerved that there was not occaſion for the common 


uſe of great talents; that they are but ſeldom in 


demand, and that theſe very great talents were often 
rendered uſeleſs to a man for want of fmall attain- 
ments. A good mien, a becoming motion, geſture 

and aſpect is natural to ſome men; but even thoſe 
would be highly more graceful in their carriage, if 


what they do from the force of nature were confirmed 


and heightened from the force of reaſon. To one 
who has not at all conſidered it, to mention the force 
of reaſon on ſuch a ſubject, will appear fantaſtical ; 
but when you have a little attended to it, an aſſem- 
bly of men will have quite another view: and they 
will tell you, it is evident from plain and infallible 
rules, why this man with thoſe beautiful features, 
and well faſhioned perſon, is not ſo agreeable as he who 
fits by him without any of thoſe advantages. When we 
read, we do it without any exerted act of memory 
that preſents the thape of the letters; but habit 
makes us do it mechanically, without ſtaying, like 
children, to recollect and join thoſe letters. A man 
who has not had the regard of his geſture in any part 
of his education, will find himſelf unable to act with 
freedom before new company, as a child that 1s but 
now learning would be to read without heſitation, It 


'- mankind ? 
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is for the advancement of the pleaſure we receive in be- 
ing agreeable to each other in ordinary life, that one 
would with dancing were generally underſtood as con- 
ducive as it really is to a proper deportment in matters 
that appear the moſt remote from it. A man of learn- 
ing and ſenſe is diſtinguiſhed from others as he is ſuch, 
though he never runs upon points too difficult for the reſt 
of the world; in like manner the reaching out of the 
arm, and the moſt ordinary motion, diſcovers whether 
a man ever learnt to know what is the true harmony 
and compoſure of his limbs and countenance. Who- 
ever has ſeen Booth in the character of Pyrrhus, march 
to his throne to receive Oreftes, is convinced that ma- 
jeſtick and great conceptions are expreſſed in the very 
ſtep; but perhaps, tho' no other man could perform 
that incident as well as he does, himſelf would do it 
with a greater elevation, were he a dancer. This 

is ſo dangerous a ſubject to treat with gravity, that! 
hall not at preſent enter into it any farther ; but the 
author of the following letter has treated it in the 
eſſay he ſpeaks of in ſuch a manner, that I am be- 
holden to him for a reſolution, that I will never here- 
after think meanly of any thing, till I have heard what 

they who have another opinion of it have to fay in 
its defence. 5 1 8 „ N 


Mr. Srrer rosa, „ | 85 
555 8 there are ſcarce any of the arts or ſci- 
Oences that have not been recommended to the 


ters, or lovers of them, whereby the uſefulneſs, 
_ © excellence, and benefit ariſing from them, both as 
to the ſpeculative and practical part, have been 
made public, to the great advantage and improve- 
ment of ſuch arts and ſciences; why ſhould dan- 
eing, an art celebrated by the ancients in fo ex- 
traordinary a manner, be totally neglected by the 
moderns, and left deſtitute of any pen to recom- 
mend its various excellencies and ſubſtantial merit 
“ The low ebb to which dancing is now fallen, is 
altogether owing to this ſilence. The art is 
. 7 eſteemed 


ic 


0 


world by the pens of ſome of the profeſſors, maſ- 
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eſteemed only as an amuſing trifle ; it lies all together” 
uncultivated, and is unhappily fallen under the 
imputation of illiterate and mechanick: And as 
Terence, in one of his prologues, complains of the 
rope-dancers drawing all the ſpectators from his 
Flax ſo may we well ſay, that capering and tumb- 
ing is now preferred to, and ſupplies the place of 
juſt and regular dancing on our theatres. It is 
therefore, in my opinion, high time that ſome one 
ſhould come to its ailiftance, and relieve it from the 


many groſs and growing errors that have crept into 


it, and overcaft its real beauties; and to ſet dancing 


in its true light, would ſhew the uſefulneſs and 


elegancy of. it, with the pleaſure and inſtruction 
produced from it; and alſo lay down ſome-funda- 

mental rules, that might fo tend to the — 
ment of its p:f2flors, and inforination of the ſpecta- 


tors, that he might be the better enabled to per- 
form, and the latter rendered more capable of judg- 
nh Ra is (if there be any thing valuable in this art. 


o encourage H ore ſome ingen ious pen capa- 
ble of ſo generous an undertaking, and in ſome 
meaſure to relieve dancing from the difadvantages 
it at preſent lies under, I; ho teach to dance, have 


attempted a fmall treatiſe as an effay towards an 
hiſtory of dancing; in which I have enquired in- 


to its antiquity, original, and uſe, and ſhewr- 


what eſteem the antients had for it: I have like- 
wiſe conſidered the nature and perfection of all its 


ſeveral parts, and how beneficial and delightful it 
is both as a qualification and an exerciſe ;' and en- 


* deayoured to anſwer all objections that have been 


maliciouſly raiſed againſt it. I have proceeded 10 
give an account of tke particular dance of the 
Greeks and Romans, whether religious, warhke, or 


civil; and taken particular notice of that part, of 
dancing og to the ancient ſtage, and in which 
the Pantomimes had ſo great a: ſhare : Nor have 1 


been wanting in giving an hiſtorical account of 
ſome particular maſters excellent in that ſurprizing 


art. After which I have advanced ſome obſer- 
vations on the modern dancing, both as to the 


60 ſtage, | 


© 
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„ ſtage, and that part of it, ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
„for the qualification of gentlemen and ladies; 
* and have concluded with ſome ſhort remarks on the 
origin and progreſs of the character by which 
dances are writ down, and communicated to one 
maſter from another. If ſome great genius after this 
„ would ariſe, and advance this art to that perfection 
it ſeems capable of receiving, what might not be 
expected from it? For if we, conſider the origin of 
d arts and fciences, we ſhall 51d that ſome of them 
- took riſe from beginnings ſo mean and unpromiſing, 
that it is very wonderful to think that ever ſuch ſur- 
«© priſitng ſtructures ſhould have been raiſed upon ſuch 
ordinary foundations. But what cannot a great 
genius effect? Who would have thought that 
* the clangorous noiſe of a ſmith's hammers ſhould 
<«. have given the firſt riſe to nmfick ? Yet Macrobius 
nin his ſecond book relates that N in paſſing 


by a ſmith's ſhop, found that the found proceed- 
ing from the hammers Were either me re grave or 
acute, according to the different weights of the 
*«.hammers.' I . to improve this hint, 
* ſufpends different weights by ſtrings of the ſame 
bigneſs, and found in like manner that the ſounds 
e anſwered'to the weights. This being diſcovered he 
finds gut thoſe numbers which produced ſounds that 
were Cbnſotiants:! As, that two ftrings of the 
ame ſubſtance and tenfion, the one being double 
«the length of ille other, give that interval Which is 
called Pia seln, or an eighth; the fame was alſo 
effected from two ſtrings of the ſame length and 
ſize, the one having four times'the tenſion of the 
other. By theſe ſteps, from ſo wean a beginning, 
did this great man reduce, what wab only before 
„ noife, to one of the moſt delightful ſciences, by 
marrying it to the mathematicks ; and by that 
„ means cauſed it to be one of the moſt abſtract and 


% demonſtrative of ſcientes. Who knows therefore 
„ but motion, whether decorous or repreſentative, 
+6C 


„may not (as it ſeems highly probable it may) be 
taken into conſideration by ſome perſon capable of 
reducing it into 3 regular ſeience, though not ſo de- 
„ monſtrative 


OP 
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* aſk your advice; and hold it abſolutely neceſſary 
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* monſtrative as that proceeding from ſounds, yet 
© ſufficient to entitle it to a place among the magni- 
| * Now, Mr. SpeQator, as you have declared your- 
< ſelf a viſitor of dancing-ſchools, and this being 
an undertaking which more immediately reſpects 
them, I think myſelf indiſpenſibly obliged, before 
I proceed to the publication of this my eſſay, to 


<« to have your approbation,: and in order to recom- 
% mend my treatiſe to the peruſal of the parents, of 
<< ſuch as learn to dance, as well as to the young la- 
dies, to whom, as viſitor, you,ought, to be guar- 
4 dian.“ „( . 
Salop, March 19. 
1711.12. 


r I am, SI * 
Vour moſt humble ſervant. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 334. T. 


When Zneas, the hero of Virgil, is loſt in jhe 

wood, and a perfect ſtranger. in the place on which 
he is landed, he is accoſted. by. a lady in a habit, ſor 
the chace. She enquires of him, whether he has 
ſeen paſs by that way any young women dreſſæd as 
ſhe was? Whether the were following the ſport in the 
wood, or any other way employed, according, to the 
cuſtom of huntreſſes? The. hero _— with the 


reſpect due to the beautiful, appearance, ſhe made 


tells her, he ſaw ng ſuch perſon as ſhe enquired for, 
but intimates that he knows her tg be, of the deities, 
and deſires. ſhe would conduct a ſtranger. Her form 
from her firſt appearance manifeſted ſne was more than 


mortal; but though ſhe was certainly a goddeſs, the poet 


does not make her known to be the goddeſs of beauty 
till ſhe moved: All the charms of an agreeable: per- 
| ſon are then in their higheſt exertion, every limb and 
feature appears with their reſpective grace. It is 


from this obſeryation, that I cannot help being ſo paſ- 
ſionate an admirer as I am of good dancing. As all 
art is an imitation of nature, this is an imitation of 


nature in its higheſt excellence, and at a time when 


ſhe is moſt agreeable. The buſineſs of dancing is to 
diſplay beauty, .and for that reaſon all diſtortions and 
ap mimick- 
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mimickries, as ſuch, are what raiſe averſion inſtead 
of pleaſure: But things that are in themſelves excel- 
lent, are ever attended with impoſture and falſe imi- 
tation. Thus, as in poetry there are laborious fools 
who write anagrams and acroſticks, there are pre- 
tenders in dancing, who think merely to do what 
others cannot, is to excel. Such creatures ſhould be 
rewarded like him who had acquired a knack of 
throwing a grain of corn through the eye of a nee- 
dle, with a buſhel to keep his hand in uſe. The 
dancers on our ſtages are very faulty in this kind; 
and what they mean by writhing themſelves into ſuch 
poſtures, as it would be a pain for any of the ſpecta- 
tors to ſtand in, and yet hope to pleaſe thoſe ſpecta- 
tors, is unintelligible. Mr. Prince has a genius, if he 
were encouraged, would prompt him to better things. 

In all the dances he invents, you ſee he keeps cloſe to 
the characters the repreſents. He does not hope to 
pleaſe by making his performers move in a manner 
in which no one elſe ever did, but by motions proper 

to the characters he repreſents. | He gives to clowns | 
and lubbards clumſy graces, that is, he makes them 
practiſe what they would think graces: And I have 
Ha dances of his, which might give hints that would 
be uſeful to a comic writer. Theſe performances 
have pleaſed the taſte of ſuch as have not reflection 
enough to know their excellence, becauſe they are in 
nature; and the diſtorted motions of others have of- 
fended thoſe, who could not form reaſons to theni- 
ſelves for their diſpleaſure, from their being a contra- 
diction to nature. „ . 
When one conſiders the inexpreſſible advantage 
there is in arriving at ſome excellence in this art, it 
is monſtrous to behold it ſo much neglected. The 
following letter has in it ſomething very natural on 
this ſubject. 55 5 VVV 


Mr. SrpECTA TOR, f doi ag wonun 
AM a widower with but one daughter; ſhe was 
I by nature much inclined to be a romp, and I 
had no way of educating her, but commanding a 
young woman, whom 1 entertained to take care 
e f 
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of her, to be very watchful in her care and at- 
tendance about her. I am a man of buſineſs, and 
obliged to be much abroad. The neighbours have 
told me, that in my abſence our maid has let in 
the ſpruce ſervants in the neighbourhood to jun- 
ketings, while my girl played and romped even in 


the ſtreet. To tell you the plain truth, I catch- 


ed her once, at eleven years old, -at chuck-far- 
thing among the boys. This put me upon new 
thoughts about my child, and I determined to 
place her at a boarding-fchool, and at the ſame 
time gave a very diſcreet young gentlewoman her 


maintenance at the ſame place and rate, to be her 


companion. I took little notice of my girl 
from time to time, but ſaw her now and then 
in good health, out of harm's way, and was fa- 
tified. But by much importuntty I was lately 


* prevailed with to go to one of their balls. I can- 


not . expreſs to you the anxiety my ſilly heart 


was in, when I ſaw my romp, now fifteen, taken 
out: I never felt the pangs of a father upon me fo 


| ** ſtrongly in my whole life before ; and 1 could not 


have ſuffered more, had my whole fortune been at 
ſtake. My girl came on with the mott becoming 
modeſty I had ever. ſeen, and caſting a reſpectful 


* eye, as if ſhe feared me more than all the audi- 


ence, I gave a nod, which I think gave her all the 


* ſpirit the aſſumed upon it, but ſhe roſe: properly to 
that dignity of aſpe&t. My romp, now the moſt 
_ graceful perſon of her ſex, aſſumed a majeſty. 


which commanded the higheſt reſpe&t ; and when 


ſhe turned to me, and ſa my face in rapture, ſhe 


fell into the prettieſt ſmile, and I faw in all her 


motion that the exulted in her father's ſatisfaQion. 
You, Mr. Spectator, will, better than J can tell 


you, imagine to yourſelt all the different beauties 
and changes of aſpect in an accompliſhed young 
woman, letting forth all her beauties with a deſign 
to pleaſe no one ſo much as her father. My girl's 
lover can never know half the ſatisfaction that 1 
did in her that day. I could not poſſibly have ima- 


ined, that ſo great improvement could have been 
e 8 P 


« wrought 
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„ wrought by an art that I always held in itſelf ridi- 
«« culous and contemptible. There is, I am convin- 
« ced, no method like this, to give young women a 
„ ſenſe of their own value and dignity; and I am 
„ ſure there can be none ſo expeditious to communi- 
« cate that value to others. As for the flippant inſi- 
- « pidly gay and wantonly forward, whom you be- 
hold among dancers, that carriage is more to be 
attributed to the perverſe genius of the performers, 
than imputed to the art itſelf. For my part, my 
© child has danced herſelf into my efteem, and I 
have as great an honour for her as ever 1 had for 
© her mother, from whom ſhe derived thoſe latent 
„ good qualities which appeared in her countenance 
when the was dancing; for my girl, though I ſay it 
myſelf, ſhewed in one quarter of an hour the in- 
nate principles of a modeſt virgin, a tender wite, 
a generous friend, a kind mother, and an indul- 
„gent miſtreſs. I will ſtrain hard but I will purchaſe 
6 for her an huſband ſuitable to her merit. I am 
your convert in the admiration of what I thought 

you jeſted when you recommended ; and if you 
pleaſe to be at my houſe on "Thurſday next, I make 
a ball for my daughter and you ſhall ſee her 
dance, or if you will do her that honour, dance 
with her. 5 „ 
Jam, SIR, : 

Your moſt humble ſervant, 

8 „ PHIEIPATER. 
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I have ſome time ago ſpoken of a treatiſe written 
by Mr. Weaver on this ſubject, which is now, I un- 
derſtand, ready to be publiſhed, This work ſets this 
matter in a very plain and adyantageous light; and 
I am convinced from it, that if the art was under 
proper regulations, it would be a mechanick way of 
implanting inſenſibly in minds, not capable of receiy- 
ing it ſo well by any other rules, a ſenſe of good- 
breeding and virtue. ; | 15 
Were any one to ſee Mariamne dance, let him be 
never ſo ſenſual a brute, I deſy him to entertain any 
thoughts but of the higheſt reſpect and eſteem to- 
Vor. I. N wards 
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wards her. I was ſhewed lat week a picture in a 
lady's cloſet, for which the had a hundred different 
dreſſes, that the could clap on round the face, on pur- 
poſe to demonſtrate the force of habits in the diver— 
ſity of the ſame countenance. Motion, and change 
of poſture and aſpect, has an effect no leſs ſurpriſing 
on the perſon of Mariamne when the dances. 5 
Chloe is extremely pretty, and as filly as theis pretty. 
This idiot has a very good ear, and a moſt agreeable _ 
ſhape; but the folly of the thing is ſuch, that it 
ſmiles ſo impertinently, and affects to pleaſe ſo ſillily, 
that while ſhe dances you ſee the ſimpleton from head 
to foot. For you muſt know (as trivial as this art 
is thought to be) no one ever was a good dancer, 
that had not a good underſtanding. If this be a 
truth, I ſhall leave the reader to judge from that 
maxim, what eſteem they ought to have for ſuch im- 
pertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, twirl, turn round, 
and jump over their heads, and in a word, play a 
_ thouſand pranks which many animals can do better 
than a man, inſtead of performing to perfection what 
the human figure only is capable of performing. 
It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who 11 up for 
a mighty lover, at leaſt, of virtue, ſhould take ſo 
much pains to recommend what the ſoberer part of 
mankind look upon to be a trifle ; but under favour 
of the ſoberer part of mankind, I think they have not 
enough conſidered this matter, and for that reafon 
only diſeſteem it. I muft alſo, in my own juſtifica- 


tion, ſay, that I attempt to bring into the ſervice of 


honour and virtue every thing in nature that can 
pretend to give elegant delight. It may poſſibly be 

proved, that vice is in itſelf deſtructive of pleafure, 
and virtue in itſelf conducive to it. If the delights 
of a free fortune were under proper regulations this 
truth would not want much argument to ſupport it; 
but it would be obvious to every man, that there is a 
ſtrict affinity between all things that are truly laudable 
and beautitul, from the higheſt ſentiment of the ſoul, 
to the moſt indifferent geſture of the body. 5 
ER: SrpECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 466. T. 
Dt Aru. 
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DRA TH. 


 FNOING yeſterday to dine with an old acquain- 
7 tance, I had the misfortune to find his whole 
family very much dejected. Upon aſking him the 
occaſion of it, he told me that his wife had dreamt 
a ſtrange dream the night before, which they were 
afraid portended ſome misfortune to themſelves or to 
their children. At her coming into the room, I ob- 
ſerved a ſettled melancholy in her countenance, which 
J ſhould have been troubled for, had I not heard from 
whence it proceeded. We were no ſooner fat down, 
but atter having looked upon me a little while, my 
dear (ſays ſhe, turning to her huſband) you may now 
ſee the ſtranger that was in the candle laſt night. Soon 
after this, as they began to talk of family affairs, a 
little boy at the lower end of the table told her, that 
he was to go into join-hand on Thurſday. Thurſday ! 
(fays ſhe) No, child, if it pleaſe God, you thall not begin 
upon Childermas-day ; tell your writing-maſter that 
Friday will be ſoon enough. I was reflecting with my- 
ſelf on the oddneſs of her fancy, and wonderin 
that any body would eſtabliſh it as a rule to loſe a 
day in every week. In the midſt of theſe my mu- 
ſings, ſhe deſired me to reach her a little ſalt upon 
the point of my knife, which I did in ſuch a trepi- 
dation and hurry of obedience, that I let it drop by 
the way; at which ſhe immediately ſtartled, and ſaid 
it fell towards her. Upon this I looked very blank, 
and, obſerving the concern of the whole table, be- 
gan to conſider myſelf, with fome confuſion, as a per- 
ton that had brought a diſaſter upon the family. 
The lady however recovering herſelf after a little 
ſpace, ſaid to her huſban1, with a figh, my dear, 
misfortunes never come fingle. My friend, I found, 
acted but an under part at his table, and being a man 
of more good-nature than underſtanding, thinks him- 
ſelf obliged to fall in with all the paſſions and hu— 
mours of his yoke-fellow : do not you remember, child, 
(ſays the) that the pigeon-houſe fell the very afternoon 
that our careleſs wench ſpilt the ſalt upon the table? 


N 2 Yes, 
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Yes, (ſays he) my dear, and the next poſt brought us an 
account of the battle of Almanza. The reader ma 
gueſs at the figure I made, after having done all this 
miſchief. I diſpatched my dinner as ſoon as I could, 
with my uſual taciturnity ; when, to my utter con- 
fuſion, the lady ſeeing me quit my knife and fork, 
and laying them acroſs one another upon my plate, 
deſired me that I would humour her fo far as to take 
them out of that figure, and place them fide by ſide. 
What the abſurdity was which I had committed, I 
did not know, but I ſuppoſe there was ſome tradition- 
ary ſuperſtition in it; and therefore, in obedience to 
the lady of the houſe, I diſpoſed of my knife and 
fork in two paralled lines, whieh is the figure I ſhall 
always leave them in for the future, though I do not 
know any reaſon for it. 5 N 
It is not difficult for a man to ſee that a perſon has 
conceived an averſion to him. For my own part, I 
quickly found by the lady's looks, that ſhe regarded 
me as a very odd kind of fellow, with an unfortunate 
aſpect. For which reaſon I took my leave imme- 
diately after dinner, and withdrew to my own lodg- 
ings. Upon my Return home, 1 fell into a profound 
contemplation on the evils that attend theſe ſuperſti- 


iliious follies of mankind ; how they ſubje& us to ima- 


ginary afflictions, and additional ſorrows, that do not 
properly come within our lot. As if the natural ca- 
lamities of life were not ſufficient for it, we turn the 
moſt indifferent circumſtances into - misfortunes, and 
ſuffer as much from trifling accidents, as from real 
evils. J have known the ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoil a 
night's reſt ; and have ſeen a man in love grow pale 
and loſe his appetite, upon the plucking of a merry 
thought. A ſcreech-owl at midnight, has alarmed a 
family more than a band of robbers ; nay, the voice 
of a cricket hath ſtruck more terror than the roaring 
of a lion. There is nothing ſo inconſiderable, which 
may not appear dreadful to an imagination that is filled 
with omens and prognoſtics. A ruſty nail, or a crook- 
ed pin ſhoot up into prodigies. EN 
I remember I was once in a mixt aſſembly, that 
was full of noiſe and mirth, when on a ſudden _ 
ole 
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old woman unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of 
us in company. This remark ſtruck a panick terror 
into ſeveral who were preſent, inſomuch that one or 
two. of the ladies were going to leave the room ; 
but a friend of mine taking notice that one of our 
female companions was big with child, affirmed there 
were fourteen in the room, and that, inſtead of por- 
| tending. one of the company ſhould die, plainly fore- 
told one of them ſhould be born. Had not my friend 
found out this expedient to break the omen, I queſtion 
not but half the women in the company would have 
fallen ſick that very nigh. | | 

An old maid, that is troubled with the vapours 
produces infinite diſturbances of this kind among her 


friends and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt, of 


a great family, who is one of thoſe antiquated Sibyls, 


that forebodes and propheſies from one end of the year 


to the other: She is always ſeeing apparitions, and 
hearing dead-watches : and was the other day al- 
moſt frighted out of her wits by the great houſe dog, 
that howled in the ſtable at a time when ſhe lay ill 
of the tooth- ach. Such an extravagant caſt of mind 
engages multitudes of people, not only in impertinent 
terrors, but in ſupernumerary duties of life; and 
ariſes from that fear and ignorance which are natural 
to the ſoul of man. The horror with which we en- 


tertain the thoughts of death (or indeed of any future 


5 evil) and the uncertainty of its approach, fill a me- 
lancholy mind with innumerable apprehenſions and 


ſuſpicions, and conſequently. diſpoſe it to the obſer- 


vation of ſuch groundleſs prodigies and predictions. 
For as it is the chief concern of wiſe men to retrench 


the evils of life by the reaſonings of philoſophy, it 


is the employment of fools to multiply them by the 
ſentiment of ſuperſtition. VR 


For my own part, I ſhould be very much troubled 


were I endowed with this divining quality, though it 


ſhould inform me truly of every thing that can befal 
me. I would not anticipate the relith of any hap- 
pineſs, nor feel the weight of any miſery, before it 


I know 


actually arrives. 


N 3 


VVV 

I know but one way of fortifying my ſoul againſt 
_ theſe gloomy preſages and terrors of mind, and that 
is by ſecuring to myſelf the friendſhip and protection 
of that being who diſpoſes of events, and governs fu- 
turity. He ſees, at one view, the whole thread of 


my exiſtence, not only that part of it which I have 


already paſſed through, but that which runs forward 
into all the depths of eternity. When J lay me down 
to ſleep, I recommend mylelf to his care; when 1 
awake I give myſelf up to his direction. Amidfſt all 
the evils that threaten me, I will look up to him for 
help, and queſtion not but he will either avert them, 
or turn them to my advantage. Though I know nei- 
ther the time nor the manner of the death I am to 
die, I am not at all ſolicitous about it; becauſe I am 
ſure that he knows them both, and that he will not fail 
to comfort and ſupport me under them. 1 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 7. KG; 


There is a ſort of delight, which is alternately mixed 
with terror and ſorrow, in the contemplation of 
death. The ſoul has its curiofity more than ordi- 
narily awakened, when it turns its thoughts upon the 
conduct of ſuch who have behaved themſelves with 
an equal, a reſigned, a chearful, a generous or hero- 
ick temper in that extremity. We are affected with 
_ thoſe reſpective manners of behaviour, as we ſecretly 
believe the part of the dying perſon imitable by our- 
ſelves, or ſuch as we imagine ourſelves more particu- 
larly capable of. Men of exalted minds march be- 
fore us like princes, and are, to the ordinary race of 
mankind, rather ſubjects for their admiration than 
example. However, there are no ideas ſtrike more 
| forcibly upon our imagination, than thoſe which are 


raiſed from reflections upon the exits of great and _ 


excellent men. Innocent men who have ſuffered as cri- 
minals, tho' they were benefactors to human ſociety, 
ſeem to be perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, among 
the vaſtly greater number of human race, the dead. 
When the 1niquity of the times brought Socrates to 

his execution, how great and wonderful is it to behold 
him, unſupported by any thing but the W 
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his own conſcience, and conjectures of hereafter, re- 
ceive the poifon with an air of mirth and good-hu- 
mour, as if going on an agreeable journey beſpeak 
ſome deity to make it fortunate! 

When Phocion's good actions had met with the like 
reward from his country, and he was led to death 
with many others of his friends, they bewailing their 

fate, he walking compoſedly towards the place of 
execution, how gracefully does he ſupport his illuſtri- 
ous character to the very laſt inſtant! One of the 

rabble ſpitting at him as he paſſed, with his uſual 

a authority he called to know if no one was ready to 
teach this fellow how to behave himſelf. When a 
poor-ſpirited creature that died at the ſame time for 

his crimes bemoaned himſelf unmanfully, he rebuked 

him with this queſtion, Is it no conſolation to ſuch a 

man as thou art to die with Phocion ? At this inſtant 
when he was to die, they aſked what commands he 

had for his ſon ? He anſwered, To forget this injury 

of the Athenians. Niocles, his friend, under the ſame 


ſentence, deſired he might drink the portion before 


him ; Phocion ſaid, becauſe he never had denied him 


any thing, he would not even this, the moſt difficult 
requeſt he had ever made. 


Theſe inſtances were very noble and great, and the 


reflections of thoſe ſublime ſpirits, had made death to 


them whar it is really intended to be by the author of 
nature, a relief from a various being ever ſubject to 
forrows and difficulties. 


Epaminondas, the Theban general, having receivedin 


fight a mortal ſtab with a ſword, which was left in 


his body, lay in that poſture till he had intelligence that 
his troops had obtained the victory, and then permit- 
ted it to be drawn out; at which inſtant he expreſſed 


himſelf in this manner, This is not the end of my life, 
miny fellow-ſoldiers; it is now your e is 


born, who dies in ſo much glory.” 


It were an endleſs labour to collect the accounts 
with which all ages have filled the world of noble 
and heroick minds that have reſigned this being, as 


if the termination of life, were but an ordinary occur- 
rence of! it. 
N 4 
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i Thiscommon-place way of thinking, I fell into from 
an aukward endeavour to throw off a real and freſh 
affliction, by turning over books in a melancholy 
mood ; but it is not eaſy to remove griefs which touch 
the heart, by applying remedies which only enter- 
tain the imagination. As therefore this paper is to 
conſiſt of any thing which conſiſts of human life, 1 
cannot help letting the preſent ſubject regard what has 
been the laſt object of my eyes, though an entertain- 
ment of ſorrow, „„ (( 1 
I went this evening to viſit a friend, with a deſign 
to rally him, upon a ſtory I had heard of his intend- 
ing to ſteal a marriage without the privity of us his 
intimate friends and acquaintance. I came into his 
apartment with that intimacy which I have done for 
very many years, and walked directly into his bed- 
chamber, where I found my friend in the agonies of 
death. What could I do? the innocent mirth in my 
thoughts, ſtruck upon me like the moſt flagitious 
wickedneſs : I in vain called upon him; he was ſenſe- 
Tefs, and too far ſpent to have the leaſt knowledge of 
my ſorrow, or any pain in himſelf. Give me leave 
then to tranſcribe my ſoliloquy, as I ſtood by his mo- 
ther, dumb with the weight of grief for a ſon who 
was her honour and her comfort, and never till that 
hour fince his birth, had been an occaſion of a mo- 
_ ment's ſorrow. „ 8 


How ſurpriſing is this change from the poſſeſ- 
% fion of vigorous life and ſtrength, to be reduced 
in a few hours to this fatal extremity ! Thoſe lips 
which look ſo pale and livid, within theſe few days 
gave delight to all who heard their utterance: It 
was the buſineſs, the purpoſe of his being, next to 
obeying him to whom he is going, to pleaſe and in- 
ſtruct, and that for no other end but to pleaſe and 
inſtruct. Kindneſs was the motive of his actions, 
and with all the capacity requiſite for making a 
figure in a contentious world, moderation, good- 
nature, affability, temperance, and chaſtity, were 
the arts of his excellent life. There as he lies in 
helpleſs agony, no wiſe man who knew him ſo well 
as I, but would reſign all the world can beſtow to 
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© be ſo near the end of ſuch a life. Why does m 
« heart ſo little obey my reaſon as to lament thee, 
« thou excellent man! Heaven receive him, or re- 
5 ſtore him. Thy beloved mother, thy obliged 
« friends, thy helpleſs ſervants, ſtand around thee 
« without diſtinction. How much wouldſt thou, 
« hadſt thou thy ſenſes, ſay to each of us! 
«« But now that good heart burſts, and he is at reſt 
with that breath expired a ſoul who never in- 
8 dulged a paſſion unfit for the 75 he is gone to: 
« Where are now thy plans of juſtice, of truth, of 
« honour? Of what uſe the volumes thou haſt | 
« collated, the arguments thou haſt invented, the ex- 
ample thou haſt followed ? Poor were the expecta- 
tions of the ſtudious, the modeſt and the good, if 
the reward of their labours were only to be ex- 
« pected from man. No, my friend, thy intended 
« pleadings, thy intended good offices to thy friends, 
thy intended ſervices to thy country, are alread} 
performed (as to thy concern in them) in his ſight 
before whom the paſt, preſent, and future appear 
at one view. While others with thy talents were 
tormented with ambition, with vain-glory, with 
envy, with emulation, how well didit thou turn 
thy mind to its own improvement of things out of 
the power cf fortune ; in probity, in integrity, in_ 
«© the practice and ftudy of juſtice ; how filent thy 
8 paſſage, how private thy journey, how. glorious thy 
end! Many have I known more famous, ſome 
„ more knowing, not one ſo innocent.“ 
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I am very much pleaſed with a conſolatory letter 
of Phalaris, to one who had loſt a ſon that was a 
young man of great merit. The thought with which 
he comforts the afflicted father, is, to the beſt of my 
memory, as follows: That he ſhould conſider death 
had ſet a kind of ſeal upon his ſon's character, and 
placed him out of the reach of vice and infamy : 
That while he lived he was ftill within the poſſibility 
of falling away from * and loſing the fame of 


5 which 
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which he was poſſeſſed. Death only cloſes a man's: 
reputation, and determines it good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be one reaſon 
why we are naturally averſe to the launching out into 
a man's praiſe till his head is laid in the duſt. Whilſt 
he is capable of changing, we may be forced to retract 
our opinions. He may forfeit the eſteem we have 
conceived of him, and ſome time or other appear to 
us under a different light from what he does at pre- 
ſent. In ſhort, as the life of any man cannot be called 
happy or unhappy, ſo neither can it be pronounced 
vicious or virtuous, before the concluſion of it. : 
It was upon this conſideration, that Epaminondas, 

being aſked whether Chabrias, Iphicrates, or he himſelf. 
deſerved moſt to be eſteemed ? You muſt firſt ſee us 
die, faith he, before that queſtion can be anſwered. 
As there is not a more melancholy conſideration to 

a good man than his being obnoxious to ſuch a change, 
ſo there is nothing more glorious than to keep up an 
uniformity in his actions, and preſerve the beauty of 
his character to the laſt. FF; ᷑ kZlkn! 
Ihe end of a man's life is often compared to the 
winding up of a weil-written play, where the princi- 
pal! perſons ſtill act in character, whatever the fate is 
which they undergo. There is ſcarce a great perſon 
in the Grecian or Roman hiſtory, whoſe death has not. 
been remarked upon by ſome writer or other, and. 
cenſured or applauded according to the genius or prin- 
ciples of the perſon who has deſcanted on it. Mon- 
ſieur de St. Evremont is very particular in ſetting forth 
the conſtancy and courage of Petronius Arbiter during 
his laſt moments, and thinks he diſcovers in them a 
greater firmneſs of mind and reſolution, than in the 


death of Seneca, Cato, or Socrates. There is no queſ- 


- tion but this polite author's affectation of appearing. 
ſingular in his remarks, and making diſcoveries 
which had eſcaped the obſervations of others, threw 
him into this courſe of reflection. It was Petronius's 
merit, that he died in the ſame gaiety of temper in 
which he lived; but as his life was altogether looſe 
and diſſolute, the indifference which he ſhewed at the 
cloſe of it, is to be looked upon as a piece of 3 
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ral careleſſneſs and levity, rather than fortitude. The 
reſolution of Socrates, proceeded from very different 
motives, the conſciouſneſs of a well-ſpent life, and 
the mh en of a happy eternity. If the ingenious 
author above-mentioned was ſo pleaſed with gaitey of 
humour in a dying man, he might have found a much 
more noble inſtance of it in our countryman Sir Tho- 
mas More. 35535 3j 
This great and learned man was famous for enli- 
vening his ordinary diſcourſes with wit and pleaſan- 
try ; and, as Eraſmus tells him in his epiſtle dedica- 
| tory, acted in all parts of his life like a ſecond Demo- 
critus. ; 1 
Ne died upon a point of religion, and is reſpected 
as a martyr by that ſide for which he ſuffered. That 
innocent mirth, which had been ſo conſpicuous in his 
life, did not forſake him to the laſt: He maintained 
the ſame chearfulneſs of heart upon the ſcaffold, 
which he uſed to ſhew at his table; and, upon laying 
his head on the block, gave inſtances of that good 
humour with which he had always entertained his 
friends in the moſt ordinary occurrences. His death 
was of a piece with his life. There was nothing in 


it new, forced or affected. He did not look upon the 


ſevering his head from his body as a circun:itance that 
ougght to produce any change in the diſpoſition of his 
mind; and as he died under a fixed and ſettled hope 
of immortality, he thought any unuſual degree of ſor- 
row and concern Improper on ſuch an occaſion, as had 
nothing in it which could deject or terrify him. 
There is no great danger of imitation from this ex- 
ample. Mens natural fears will be a ſufficient guard 
againſt it. 1 ſhall only obſerve, that what was philoſo- 
phy in this extraordinary man, would be frenzy in one 
who does not reſemble him as well in the chearfulneſs 
of his temper, as in the ſanctity of his life and manners. 
1 ſhall conclude this paper with the inſtance of a 
perſon who ſeems to me to have ſhewn more intrepi- 
dity and greatneſs of foul in his dying moments, than 
what we meet with among any of the molt celebrated 
Greeks and Romans. I met with this inſtance in the 
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hiſtory of the revolutions in Portugal, written by the 
abbot de Vertot. 5 = | 
When don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, had invaded 
the territories of Muly Moluc, emperor of Morocco, in 
order to dethrone him, and ſet his crown upon the 
head of his nephew, Moluc was wearing away with 
a diſtemper which he himſelf knew was incurable. 
However, he prepared for the reception of ſo formi- 
dable an enemy. He was indeed fo far ſpent with his 
ſickneſs, that he did not expect to live out the whole 
day, when the laft deciſive battle was given; but 
knowing the fatal conſequences that would happen to 
his children and people, in caſe he ſhould die before 
he put an end to the war, he commanded his prin- 
cipal officers that if he died during the engagement, 
they ſhould conceal his death from the army, and that 
they would ride up to the litter in which his corpſe. 
was carried, under pretence of receiving orders from 
him as uſual. Before the battle begun, he was carried 
through all the ranks of his army in an open litter, 
as they ſtood drawn up in array, encouraging them to 
fight valiantly, in defence of their religion and coun- 
try. Finding afterwards the battle to go againſt him, 


tho” he was very near his laſt agonies, he threw himſelf | 


out of his litter, rallied his army and led them to the 
charge; which afterwards ended in a complete victo- 
ry on the ſide of the Moors. He bad no ſooner brought 
his men to the engagement, but finding himſelf utterly 
ſpent, be was again replaced in his litter, where lay- 
ing his finger to his mouth, to enjoin ſecrecy to his 
 efficers who ſtood about him, he died a few moments 
after in that poſture. % es ve dog 
SPECTATOR, Vo]. V. No. 349. L. 


In fair weather, when my heart is cheared, and I 
feel that exaltation of ſpirits which reſults from light 
and warmth, joined with a beautiful proſpect of na- 
ture, I regard myſelf as one placed by the hand of 
God in the midſt of an ample theatre, in which the 
ſun, moon and ſtars, the fruit alſo, and vegetables 
of the earth, perpetually changing their poſitions, or 
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their aſpe@, exhibit an elegant entertainment to the 
underſtanding, as well as to the eye. | 
Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the painted 
bow, and the glaring comets, are decorations of this 
„ theatre. And the ſable hemiſphere ſtudded 
with ſpangles, the blue vault at noon, the glorious 
gildings and rich colours in the horizon, 1 look on as 
ſo many ſucceſſive ſcenes. - Re | 


When I conſider things in this light, methinks it 
is a ſort of impiety to have no attention to the courſe 
of nature, and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
To be regardleſs of the phenomena that are placed 
within our view, on purpoſe to entertain our faculties, 
and diſplay the wiſdom and power of their creator, 
is an affront to Providence of the ſame kind, (I hope 
it is not impious to make ſuch a fimile) as it would 
be to a good poet, to fit out his play without minding | 
the plot or beauties of it. - 


And yet how few there are who attend to the drama 
of nature, its artificial ſtructure, and thoſe admirable 
machines, whereby the paſlions of a philoſopher are 
gratefully agitated, and his ſoul affected with the ſweet _ 
emotions of joy and ſurprize? _ 5 5 
How many fox-hunters and rural ſquires are to be 
found in Great Britain, who are ignorant that they 
have all this while lived under a planet; that the ſun 
is ſeveral thouſand times bigger than the earth; and 
that there are other worlds within our view, greater 
and more glorious than our own. Ay, but, ſays ſome 
illiterate fellow, I enjoy the world, and leave others 
to contemplate it. Yes, you eat and drink, and run 
about upon it, that is, you enjoy it as a brute ; but to 
enjoy it as a rational being is to know it, to be ſenſible 
of its greatnnſs and beauty, to be delighted with its 
harmony, and by thoſe reflections to obtain juſt ſen- 
timents of the almighty mind that framed it. 
The man who, unembarraſſed with vulgar cares, 
leiſurely attends to the flux of things in heaven, and 
things on earth, and obſerves the laws by which 
they are governed, hath ſecured to himſelf an eaſy and 
convenient ſeat, where he beholds with pleaſure all 
that paſſes on the ſtage of nature, while thoſe about 
| bim 
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him are, ſome faſt aſleep, and others ſtruggling for the 
higheſt places, or turning their eyes from the enter- 
tainment prepared by providence, to play at puſh-pin 
with one another. = | : | 
Within this ample circumference of the world, the 
glorious lights that are hung on high, the meteors in 
the middle region, the various livery of the earth, 
and the profuſion of good things that diftinguiſh the 
ſeaſons, yields a proſpect which annihilates all human 
grandeur. But when we have ſeen frequent returns 
of the ſame things, when we have often viewed the 
heaven and the earth in all their various array, our 
attention flags and our admiration ceaſes. All the 
art and magnificence in nature, could not make us 
pleaſed with the ſame entertainment, preſented an hun- 
dred years ſucceſſively to our view. „ 
ls am led into this way of thinking, by a queſtion 
| ſtarted the other night, viz. Whether it were poſſible 
that a man ſhould be weary of a fortune and a heal- 
thy courſe of life! My opinion was, that the bare 
repetitions of the ſame objects, abſtracted from all. 
other inconveniencies, was ſufficient to create in our 
minds a diſtaſte of the world ; and that the abhor- 
rence old men have of death, proceeds rather from a 
_ diſtruſt of what may follow, than from the proſpect 
of loſing any preſent enjoyments. For (as an ancient 
author ſomewhere expreſſes it) when a man has ſeen 
the viciſſitudes of night and day, winter and ſummer, 
ſpring and autumn, the returning faces of the ſeveral 
parts of nature, what is there farther to detain his fan- 
- EF here ee - 
The ſpectacle indeed is glorious, and may bear 
viewing ſeveral times. But in a very few ſcenes of 
_ revolving years, we feel a ſatiety of the fame images, 
the mind grows impatient to ſee the curtain drawn, 
and behold new ſcenes diſcloſed, and the imagination 
is in this life filled with a confuſed idea of the next, 
Death, conſidered in this light, is no more than 
paſſing from one entertainment to another. If the pre- 
ſent objects are grown tireſome and diſtaſteful, it is in 
order to prepare our minds for a more exquilite reliſn. 
of thoſe which are freſh. and new, If the good things 
e | | e 
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we have hitherto enjoyed are tranſient, they will be 
ſucceeded by thoſe which the inexhauſtible power of 

the deity will ſupply to eternal ages. If the plea- 
| ſures of our preſent ſtate are blended with pain and 
uneaſineſs, our future will conſiſt of ſincere unmixed 
delight. Bleſſed hopes! the thought whereof turns 
the very imperfections of our nature into occaſions of 
comfort and jo, OS 
But what conſolation is left to the man who hath 
no hope or proſpect of theſe things? View him in 
that part of life when the natural decay of his facul- 
ties concurs with the frequency of the ſame objects 
to make him weary of this world, when, like a man 
who hangs upon à precipice, his preſent ſituation is 
uneaſy, and the moment he quits his hold, he is ſure 
of ſinking into hell or annihilation. n. 
There is not any character ſo hateful as his who in- 
vents racks and tortures for mankind. The free- 
| thinkers make it their buſineſs to introduce doubts, per- 
plexities, and deſpair in the minds of men, and ac- 
cording to the poet's rule, are moſt juſtly puniſhed by 
their own ſchemes. Rs „ 
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 ThASSING under Ludgate the other day, I heard a 
| voice bawling for charity, which I thought I had 
tomewhere heard before. Coming near to the grate, 
the priſoner called me by my name, and defired, I 
would throw ſomething into the box: I was out of 
- countenance for him, and did as he bid me, by put- 
ting in half a crown. I went away, refleCting upon 
the ſtrange conſtitution of ſome men, and how meanly 
they behave themſelves in all ſorts of conditions. 
The perſon who begged of me is now, as I take it, 
fifty: I was well acquainted with him till about the 
age of twenty-five ; at which time a good eſtate 
fell to him by the death cf a relation. Upon comin 
to this unexpected good fortune, he ran into all the 
extravagancies imaginable; was frequently in drunken 
diſputes, broke drawers heads, talked and 565 U 
e | loud, 
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loud, was unmannerly to thoſe above him, and inſo- 
lent to thoſe below him. I could not but remark, that 
it was the ſame baſeneſs of ſpirit which worked in 
his behaviour in both fortunes: The ſame little mind 
was inſolent in riches, and ſhameleſs in poverty. This 
accident made me muſe upon the circumſtances of be- 
ing in debt in general, and folve in my mind 
what tempers were apt to fall into this error of life, 
as well as the misfortune it muſt needs be to languith 
under ſuch preſſures. As for myſelf, my natural aver- 
ſion to that ſort of converſation which makes a figure 


with the generality of mankind, exempts me from 


any temptations to expence; and all my buſineſs lies 
within a very narrow compaſs, which is only to give 
an honeſt man, who takes care of my eſtate, proper 
vouchers for his quarterly payments to me, and ob- 
ſerve what linen my laundreſs brings and takes away 
with her once a week: My ſteward brings his receipt 
ready for my ſigning ; and I have a pretty implement 
with the reſpective names of ſhirts, handkerchiefs, 
and ſtockings, with proper numbers to know how to 
reckon with my laundreſs. This being almoſt all the 
buſineſs I have in the world for the care of my on 
affairs, I am at full leiſure to obſerve upon what others 
do, with relation to their equipage and economy. 
When I walk the ſtreet, and obſerve the hurry 
about me in this town, %% ed : 


Where with like haſte, tho different ways, they run, 
Some to undo, and fome to be undone ; N 


I fay, when I behold this vaſt variety of perſons and 
humours, with the pains they both take for the ac- 

compliſhment of the ends mentioned in the above 

verſes of Denham, I cannot much wonder at the en- 
deayour after gain, but am extremely aſtoniſhed that 
men can be 4 inſenſible of the danger of running 
into debt. One would think it impoſſible a man who _ 
is given to contract debts ſhould know, that his cre- 
ditor has, from that moment in which he tranſgreſſes 
payment, ſo much as that demand comes to in his 
debtor's honour, liberty and fortune. One 5 
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think he did not know, that his creditor can ſay the 
worſt thing imaginable of him, to wit, That he is 
unjuſt,” without defamation ; and can ſeize his perſon 
without being guilty of an aſſault. Yet ſuch 1s the looſe 
and abandoned turn of ſome mens minds, that they 
can live under theſe conſtant apprehenſions, and ſtill go 
on to encreaſe the cauſe of them. Can there be a more 
low and ſervile condition, than to be aſhamed ; or afraid 
to ſee any one man breathing? Yet he that is much in 
debt, is in that condition with relation to twenty dif- 
ferent people. There are indeed circumſtances wherein 
men of honeſt natures may become liable to debts, by 
ſome unadviſed behaviour in any great point of their 
life, or mortgaging a man's honeſty as a ſecurity for 


that of another, and the like; but theſe inſtances are 


ſo particular and circumſtantiated, that they cannot 
come within general conſiderations : For one ſuch caſe 
as one of wel, there are ten, where a man, to keep 
up a farce of retinue and grandeur within his own. 
| houſe, ſhall ſhrink at the expectation of ſurly demands 
at his doors. The debtor is the creditor's criminal, 
and all the officers of power and ſtate, whom we be- 
hold make ſo great a figure, are no other than ſo many 
perſons in authority to make good his charge againſt 
him. Human ſociety depends upon his having the 
vengeance law allots him; and the debtor owes his 
liberty to his neighbour, as much as the murderer 
does his life to his prince. „„ 5 
Our geatry are, generally ſpeaking, in debt ; and 
many families have put it into a kind of method of 
being ſo from generation to generation. The father 
mortgages when his ſon is very young; and the boy 
is to marry as ſoon as he is at age to redeem it, and 
find portions for his ſiſters. This, forſooth, is no 
great inconvenience to him; for he may wench, 
keep a public table, or feed dogs, like a worthy 
_ gentleman, till he has out-run half his eſtate, 
and leave the ſame incumbrance upon his firſt-born, 
and fo on, till one man of more vigour than ordinary 
goes quite through the eſtate, or 1 man of ſenſe 
comes into it, ahd ſcorns to have an eſtate in partner- 
ſhip, that is to ſay, liable to the demand or inſult of 
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any man living. There is my friend Sir Andrew, 
tho' for many years a great and general trader, was 
never the defendant in a law-ſuit, in all the perplexity 
of buſineſs, and the iniquity of mankind at preſent : 
No one had any colour for the leaſt complaint againſt 
his dealings with him. This is cergainly as uncom- 
mon, and in its proportion as laudable in a citizen, as 
it is in a general never to have ſuffered a diſadyan- 
rage in fight. How different from this gentleman is 
Jack Truepenny, who has been an old acquaintance of 
Sir Andrew and myſelf from boys, but could never 
learn our caution. Jack has a whoriſh unreſiſted 
_ good-nature, which makes him incapable of having 
a property in any thing. His fortune, his reputation, 


his time and his capacity, are at any man's ſervice 


that comes firſt, When he was at ſchool, he was 
whipped thrice a week for faults he took upon him 
to excuſe others; ſince he came into the buſineſs of 
the world, he has been arreſted twice or thrice a year 
for debts he had nothing to do with, but as ſurety 
for others: And I remember when a friend of his 
had ſuffered in the vice of the town, all the phyſick 
his friend took was conveyed to him by Jack, and 
inſeribed, A bolus or an eleQuary for Mr. True- 
penny.“ Jack had a good eſtate left him, which 
came to nothing; becaule he believed all who pre- 
tended to demands upon it. This eaſineſs and credu- 
lity deſtroy all the other merit he has ; and he has all 
his life been a ſacrifice to others, without ever receiv- 
ing thanks, or doing one good action. W 

I will end this diſcourſe with a ſpeech which 1 
heard Jack make to one of his creditors, (of whom he 
deſerved gentler uſage) after lying a whole night in 
cuſtody at his ſuit. BE, WR 
Sir, 


Vour ingratitude for the many kindneſſes I have 
« done you, ſhall not make me unthankful for the 
good you have done me, in letting me ſee there 
« 1s ſuch a man as you in the world. I am obliged 
to you for the diffidence I ſhall have all the 
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of my life: I ſhall hereafter truſt no man ſo far 
as to be in his debt,” OE Lan 
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DErAR ACTION. 


I HAVE not ſeen you lately at any of the places 
here I viſit, ſo that I am afraid you are wholly 


unacquainted with what paſſes among my part of 


the world, who are, tho' I ſay it, without contro- 


verſy, the moſt accompliſhed and beſt bred of the 


town. Give me leave to tell you, that I am ex- 
tremely diſcompoſed when I hear ſcandal, and am 
an utter enemy to all manner of detraction, and 
think it the greateſt meanneſs that people of diſ- 
tinction can be guilty of: However it is hardly poſ- 
ſible to come into company, where you do not find 
them pulling one another to pieces, and that from 
no other provocation, but that of hearing any one 
commended. Merit, both as to wit and beauty, 
is become no other than the poſſeſſion of a few tri- 
fling people's favour, which you cannot poſſibly 


arrive at, if you have really any thing in you that 


is deſerving. What they would bring to pals, is, to 
make all good and evil conſiſt in report, and with 
whiſpers, calumnies, and impertinences, to have 
the conduct of thoſe reports. By this means in- 
nocents are blaſted upon their firſt appearance in 


town; and there is nothing more required to make 


a young woman the object of envy and hatred, 
than to deſerve love and admiration. This abo- 


minable endeavour to ſuppreſs or leſſen every thing 


that is praiſe-worthy, is as frequent among the men 
as the women. If I can remember what paſſed at 
a viſit laſt night, it will ſerve as an inſtance that 


the ſexes are equally inclined to defamation, with 
equal malice, with equal impotence. Jack Triplett 


came into my lady Airy's about eight of the clock. 
You know the manner we fit at a viſit, and I need 
not deſcribe the circle ; but Mr. Triplett came in, 
introduced by two tapers ſupported by a ſpruce 
ſervant, whoſe hair is under a cap till my [ady's 
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candles are all lighted up, and the hour of ceremony 
begins: I ſay Jack Triplett came in, and ſinging 
(for he is really good company) © every feature, 


charming creature, —he went on, It is a moſt un- 


reaſonable thing that people cannot go peaceably to 
ſee their friends, but thoſe murderers are let looſe. 
Such a ſhape! ſuch an air! what a glance was that 
as her chariot paſs'd by mine'—My lady herſelf in- 
terrupted him; © Pray who is this fine thing?“ —. 1 
warrant, ſays another, tis the creature I was telling 
your ladyſhip of juſt now.” © You were telling of? 
fays Jack; 1 with I had been ſo happy as to have 
come in and heard you, for I have not words to ſay 
what ſhe is: But if an agreeable height, a modeſt 
air, a virgin ſhame, and impatience. of being beheld, 
amidſt a blaze of ten thouſand charms“ The whole 


room flew out—Oh Mr. Triplett! When Mrs. 


Lofty, a known prude, ſaid ſhe believed the knew 
whom the gentleman meant; but ſhe was, indeed, 
as he civilly repreſented her, impatient of being be- 
held—Then turning to the lady next to her—The 


moſt unbred creature you ever ſaw. Another pur- 


ſued the diſcourſe : As unbred, madam, as you may 
think her, ſhe 1s extremely belied if the is the novice 
ſhe appears; ſhe was laſt week at a ball till two in 
the morning; Mr. Triplett knows whether he was 
the happy man that took. care of her home ; but— 
This was followed by ſome particular exception that 
each woman intheroom made to ſome peculiar grace 
or advantage; ſo that Mr. Triplett was beaten from 


one limb and feature to another, till he was forced 
to reſign the whole woman. In the end, I took 


notice Triplett recorded all this malice in his 
heart; and ſaw in his countenance, and a certain 
waggiſh ſhrug, that he deſigned to repeat the con- 
verſation : I therefore let the diſcourſe die, and ſoon 


| after took occaſion to commend a certain gentleman 
of my acquaintance for a perſon of ſingular modeſty, 


courage, integrity, and withal as a man of an en- 

tertaining converſation, to which advantage he had 

a ſhape and manner peculiarly graceful. Mr. Trip- 

lett, who is a woman's man, ſeemed to hear me, 
| e | «6 wit 
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with patience enough, commend the qualities of his 
mind: He never heard indeed but that he was a 
very honeſt man, and no fool : but for a fine 
„ gentleman, he muſt aſk pardon. Upon no other 
by Radon than this, Mr. Triplett took occaſion to 

« give the gentleman's pedigree, by what methods 
1 | part of the eſtate was acquired, how much it 
« was beholden to a marriage for the preſent circum- 
e ſtances of it: After all he could ſee nothing but a 
common man in his perſon, his breeding, or under- 

« ſtanding. | | | V 
« Thus, Mr. Spectator, this impertinent humour 
of diminiſhing every one who is produced in 
converſation to their advantage, runs through the 
world; and I am, I confeſs, ſo fearful of the 
force of ill tongues, that I have begged of all 
thoſe who: are my well-wiſhers never to commend 
me, for it will but bring my frailties into exami- 
nation, and I had rather be unobſerved, than con- 
ſpicuous for diſputed perfections. I am confident a 
thouſand young people, who would have been or- 
naments to ſociety, have, from fear of ſcandal, 
never dared to exert themſelves in the polite arts of 
“life. Their lives have paſſed away in an odious 
ruſticity, in ſpite of great advantages of perſon, 

genius and fortune. There is a vicious terror of 

being blamed in ſome well-inclined people, and a 
wicked pleaſure in ſuppreſſing them in others; both 
which J recommend to your ſpectatorial wiſdom to 
animadvert upon; and if you can be ſucceſsful in 
it, I need not ſay how much you will deſerve of the 
© town 3 but new toaſts will owe to you their beau- 
« ty, and new wits their fame.” | Y 1 
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FT is of the laſt importance to ſeaſon the paſſions of 
a child with devotion, which ſeldom dies in a 
mind that has received an early tincture of it. Though 
it may ſeem extinguithed for a while by the cares of 
the world, the heats of youth, or the allurements 


of 
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of vice, it generally breaks out and diſcovers itſelf 
again as ſoon as diſcretion, conſideration, age, or 
misfortunes have brought the man to himſelf. The 
fire may be covered and overlaid, but cannot be en- 
tirely quenched and ſmothered. ; : 
A tate of temperance, ſobriety, and juſtice, with- 


out devotion, is a cold, lifeleſs, inſipid condition of 


virtue; and is rather to be ſtiled philoſophy than reli- 
gion. Devotion opens the mind to great conceptions, 
and fills it with more ſublime ideas than any that are 
to be met with in the moſt exalted ſcience; and at the 
ſame time warms and agitates the ſoul more than ſen- 
ſual pleaſure. e | „ 
It has been obſerved by ſome writers, that man is 
more diſtinguiſhed from the animal world by deyo- 
tion than by reaſon, as ſeveral brute creatures diſ- 
cover in their actions ſomething like a faint glim- 
mering of reaſon, though they betray in no ſingle 
.. circumſtance of their behaviour any thing that bears 
the leaſt affinity to deyotion. It is certain, the pro- 
penſity of the mind to religious worſhip, the natural 
tendency of the ſoul te fly to ſome ſuperior being 
for ſuccour in dangers and diſtreſſes, the gratitude 
to an inviſible ſuperintendent which ariſes in us upon 
receiving any extraordinary and unexpected good for- 
tune, the acts of love and admiration with which 


the thoughts of men are ſo wonderfully tranſported 


in meditating upon the divine perfections, and the 
univerſal concurrence of all the nations under hea- 


ven in the great article of adoration, plainly ſhew 


that devotion or religious worthip mult be the effect 
of tradition from ſome firſt founder of mankind, or 
that it is conformable to the natural light of reaſon, 
or that it proceeds from an inſtinct implanted in the 
ſoul itſelf. For my part, I look upon all theſe to be 
the concurrent cauſes ; but which ever of them hall 
be aſſigned as the principle of divine worſhip, it ma- 
_ nifeſtly points to a ſupreme being as the firſt author 
of it. 5 5 
1 may take ſomę other opportunity of conſidering 
thoſe particular forms and methods of devotion which 
are taught us by Chriſtianity ; but ſhall here obſerve 
| | | into 
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into what errors even this divine principle may ſome- 
times lead us, when it is not moderated by that right 


reaſon which was given us as the guide of all our 


actions. * 5 
The two great errors into which a miſtaken devo- 
tion may betray us, are enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition. 
There is not a more melancholy object than a man 
who has his head turned with religious enthuſiaſm. 
A perſon that is crazed, tho' with pride or malice, is 
a ſight very mortifying to human nature; but when 


the diſtemper ariſes from any indiſcreet fervours of 
devotion, or too intenſe an application of the mind 


to its miſtaken duties, it deſerves our compaſſion in a 
more particular manner. We may however learn this 
leſſon from it, that ſince devotion itſelf (which one 
would be apt to think could not be too warm) may 


diſorder the mind, unleſs its heats are tempered with 


caution and prudence, we ſhould be particularly care- 
ful to keep our reaſon as cool as poſſible, and to guard 
ourſelves in all parts of life againſt the influence of 
paſſion, imagination, and conſtitution. _ RY 


Devotion, when it does not lie under the check of 


reaſon, 1s very apt to degenerate into enthuſiaſm. 


When the mind finds herſelt very much inflamed with 
her devotions, ſhe is too much inclined to think they 


are not of her own kindling, but blown up by ſome- 


thing divine within her. If ſhe indulges this thought 


too far, and humours the growing paſſion, ſhe at laſt 


flings herſelf into imaginary raptures and extacies ; 


and when once ſhe fancies herſelf under the influence 
of a divine impulſe, it is no wonder if ſhe lights hu- 


man ordinances, and refuſes to comply with any eſta- 


| blithed form of religion, as thinking herſelf directed 
by a much ſuperior guide. 


As enthuſiaſm is a kind of exceſs in devotion, ſu- 


perſtition is the exceſs not only of devotion, but of 


religion in general, according to an old heathen ſay- 
ing, quoted by Aulius Gellius, Religentum eſſe oportet, 
religioſum nefas ; A man ſhould be religious, not ſu- 
perſtitious; For as the author tells us, Nigidius ob- 
ſerved upon this paſſage, that the Latin words which 


terminate 


In 
e 
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terminate in eſus generally imply vicious characters, 
and the having of any quality to an excels. 
An enthuſiaſt in religion is like an obſtinate clown, 
a ſuperſtitious man like an inſipid courtier. Enthu- 
ſiaſm has ſomething in it of madneſs, ſuperſtition of 
folly. Moſt of the ſeQs that fall ſhort of the church 
of England have in them ſtrong tinctures of enthuſiaſm, 
as the Roman Catholic religion 1s one huge overgrown 
body of childith and idle ſuperſtitions. = 2 
The Roman Catholic church ſeems indeed irreco- 
verably loſt in this particular. If an abſurd dreſs or 
behaviour be introduced in the world, it will ſoon be 
found out, and diſcarded : On the contrary, a habit 
or ceremony, though never ſo ridiculous, which has 
taken ſanQuary in the church, ſticks in it for. ever. 
A Gothic biſhop, perhaps, thought it proper to repeat 
ſuch a form in ſuch particular ſhoes or ſlippers ; ano- 
ther fancied it would be very decent if ſuch a part of 
public devotions were performed with a mitre on his 
Nac and a croſier in his hand: To this a brother 
'andal, as wiſe as the others, adds an antick dreſs, 
which he conceived would allude very aptly to ſuch 
and ſuch myſteries, till by degrees the whole office 
has degenerated into an empty ſhew. | Tp 
| Their ſucceſſors ſee the vanity and inconvenience of 
thoſe ceremonies ; but inſtead of reforming, perhaps 
add others, which they think inore ſignificant, and 
which take poſſeſſion in- the ſame manner, and are ne- 
ver to be driven out after they have been once admit= 
ted. I have ſeen the pope officiate at St. Peter's, where 
for two hours together, he was buſied in putting on 
or off his different accoutrements, according to the 
different parts he was to act in them. F355 
Nothing is ſo glorious in the eye of mankind, and 
ornamental to human nature, ſetting aſide the infinite 
advantages which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong, ſteady, 
maſculine piety ; but enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition are 


the weakneſſes of human reaſon, that expoſe us to the 
ſcorn and deriſion of infidels, and fink us even below 
the beaſts that periſh. 3 5 
Idolatry may be looked upon as another error ari- 
ſing from miſtaken devotion; but becauſe reflections 
1 EE on 
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on that ſubje& would be of no uſe to an Engliſh rea- 
der, I ſhall not enlarge upon it. 

15 SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No 201. 


In my laſt Saturday's paper I laid down ſome 
thoughts upon devotion in general, and ſhall here 
ſhew what were the notions of the moſt refined hea- 
thens on this ſubject, as they are repreſented in Plato's 

dialogue upon prayer, entitled, Alcibiades the ſecond, 
which doubtleſs gave occaſion to Juvenal's tenth fa- 
tire, and to the ſecond ſatire of Perſeus ; as the laſt 
of theſe authors has almoſt tranſcribed the preceding 
dialogue, entitled, Aleibiades the firſt, in his fourth. 
fatire. | „„ a FOE = . 
The ſpeakers in this dialogue upon prayer, are 
Socrates and Alcibiades; and the ſubſtance of it (when 

drawn together out of the intricacies and digreſſions) 
J) a TR ons TY 
| Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, as he was 
going to his devotions, and obſerving his eyes to be 
fixed upon the earth with great ſeriouſneſs and at- 
_ tention, tells him, that he had reaſon to be thought- 
ful on that occaſion, ſince it was poſſible for a man 
to bring down evils upon himſelf by his own prayers, 
and that thoſe things, which the gods ſend him in 
anſwer to his petitions, might turn to his deſtruction : 
This, ſays he, may not only happen when a man 
prays for what he knows is miſchievous in its own 
nature, as Oedipus implored the gods to ſow diſſen- 
tion between his ſons; but when he prays for what 
he believes would be for his good, and againſt what 
he believes would be to his detriment. This the 
philoſopher ſhews muſt neceſſarily happen among us, 
ſince moſt men are blinded with ignorance, prejudice, 


or paſſion, which hinder them from ſeeing ſuch things 


as are really beneficial to them. For an inſtance, he 
aſks Alcibiades, whether he would not be thoroughly 
pleaſed and ſatisfied if that God, to whom he was go- 
ing to addreſs himſelf, ſhould promiſe to make him 

the ſovereign of the whole earth ? Alcibiades anſwers, 
that he ſhould doubtleſs look upon ſuch a promiſe as 
the greateſt fayour that could be beſtowed upon him. 

Vo I. I. N O Socrates 
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' Socrates then aſks him, if after receiving this great fa- 


vour he would be contented to loſe his life? or if he 


would receive it though he was fure he ſhould make an 
ill uſe of it? To both which queſtions Alcibiades an- 
{wers in the negative. Socrates then thews him, from 
tie examples of others, how theſe might very pro- 
bibly be the effects of ſuch a bleſſing. He then adds, 
that other reputed pieces of good fortune, as that 
of having a ſon, or procuring the higheſt poſt in a go- 
vernment, are ſubject to the like fatal conſequences.; 


which nevertheleſs, fays he, men ardently deſire, and 


would not fail to pray for, if they thought their prayers 
might be effeQual for the obtaining of them. = 


Having eſtabliſhed this great point, that all the moſt 
apparent bleſſings in this life are obnoxious to ſuch 
dreadful conſequences, and that no man knows what 
in its events would prove to him a bleſſing or a curſe, 
he teaches Alcibiades after what manner he ought to 
pray. 3 | V 
. the firſt place, he recommends to him as the 


model of his devotions, a ſhort prayer, which a Greek | 


poet compoſed for the uſe of his friends, in the fol- 
lowing words; O Jupiter, giveus thoſe things which 
are good for us, «whether they are ſuch things as we 
pray for, or ſuch things as we do not pray for; and re- 
move from us thoſe things which are huriful, though 
they are ſuch (ings as we pray fort. 
In the ſecond: place, that his diſciple may afk ſuch. 
things as are expedient for him, he ſhews hint, that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to apply himſelf to the ſtudy 
of true wiſdom, and to the knowledge of that which 
is his chief good, and the moſt ſuitable to the excel- 
leney of his nature. VV 5 
In the third and laſt place he informs him, that the 
beſt methods he could make uſe of to draw down 
bleſlings upon himſelf and to render his prayers ac- 


ceptable, would be to live in a conſtant practice of ; 


his duty towards the Gods, and towards men. Un- 
der this head he very much recommends a form of 
prayer the Lacedemonians make uſe of, in which they 
petition the gods, to give them all good things ſo long 
| as they were virtuous. Under this head likewiſe he 

| | gives 
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gives a very remarkable account of an oracle to the 
tollowing purpoſe. . | 

When the Athenians in the war with the Lacedemo- 


nians received many defeats both by fea and land, 


they ſent a meſſage to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
to aſk the reaſon why they who erected ſo many tem- 
| ples to the gods, and adorned them with ſuch coſtly 
offerings; why they who had inſtituted fo many feſti- 


_ vals, and accompanied them with ſuch pomps and ce- 
remonies; in ſhort, why they who had ſlain fo many 


hecatombs at their altars, ſhould be leſs ſucceſsful 


than the Lacedemontans, who fell ſo ſhort of them in 


all theſe particulars. To this, ſays he, the oracle 


made the following reply; * I am better pleaſed with 
the prayers of the Lacedemouians, than with all the 


_ oblations of the Greeks.' As this prayer implied and 


_ _ encouraged virtue in thoſe who made it; the philoſo- 


pher proceeds to ſhew how the moſt vicious man might 


be devout, ſo far as victims could make him, but that 
his offerings were regarded by the Gods as bribes, 


and his petitions as blaſphemies. He likewiſe quotes 
on this occaſion two verſes out of Homer, in which 


the poet ſays, that the ſcent of the Trojan facrifices 


was carried up to heaven by the winds ; but that it 
was not acceptable to the Gods, who were diſpleaſed 
with Pram and all his people. 5 | 

The concluſion.of this dialogue is very remarkable. 
| Socrates having deterred Alcibiades from the -prayers 


and ſacrifice which he was going to offer, by ſetting 


forth the above-mentioned difficulties of performing 


that duty as he ought, adds theſe words, We muſt. 
therefore wait til] fuch time as we may learn how we 


oughtto behaveourſelves towards the Gods, and towards 
men. But when will that time come, ſays Alcibiades, 


and who is it that will inftrut us? For I would fain 


ſee this man, whoever he is. It 1s one, fays Socrates, 
Who takes care of you; but as Homer tells us that 


Minerva removed the miſt ſrom Diomedes his eyes, 


that he might plainly diſcover both Gods and men; ſo 
the darkneſs that hangs upon your mind mult be 


removed before you are able to diſcern what is 


good and what is evil. Let him remove from my 


CF'S mind, 


—— 
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mind, ſays Alcibiades, the darkneſs, and what elſe 
he pleaſes, I am determined to refuſe nothing he ſhall 
order me, whoever he is, ſo that I may become the 
better man by it. The remaining part of this dia- 
logue is very obſcure: There is ſomething in it that 
would make us think Socrates hinted at himfelf, when 
he ſpoke of this divine teacher who was to come in- 
to the world, did not he own that he himſelf was 1n 
this reſpect as much at a loſs, and in as great diſtreſs 
as the reſt of mankind,  _ — V 
Some learned men look upon this concluſion as a 
prediction of our Saviour, or at leaſt that Socrates like 
the high-prieſt, propheſied unknowingly, and point- 

ed at that divine teacher who was to come into the 
world ſome ages after him. However that may be, 
we find that this great philoſopher ſaw, by the light 
of reaſon, that it was ſuitable to the goodneſs of 
the divine nature, to ſend a perſon into the world 
who ſhould inftrut mankind in the duties of religion, 
and, in particular, teach them how to pray. | | 
__ Whoever reads this abſtract of Plato's diſcourſe on 
prayer, will, I believe, naturally make this reflection, 
that the great founder of our religion, as well by 
his own example, as in the form of prayer which he 
taught his diſciples, did not only keep up to thoſe 
rules which the light of nature had ſuggeſted to this 
great philoſopher, but inſtructed his diſciples in the 
whole extent of this duty, as well as of all others. 


He directed them to the proper object of adoration, 4 


and taught them, according to the third rule above- 
mentioned, to apply themſelves to him in their clo- 
ſets, without ſhow or oſtentation, and to worſhip him 
in ſpirit and in truth. As the Lacedemonians in their 
form of prayer implored the gods in general to give 
them all good things ſo long as they were virtuous; 
we aſk in particular that our offences may be forgiven, 
as wwe forgive thoſe of others. If we look into the 
ſecond rule which Socrates has preſcribed, namely, 
that we ſhould apply outſelves to the knowledge of 
| ſuch things as are beſt for us, this too is explained at 
large in the doCtrines of the goſpel, where we are 
raught in ſeveral inſtances to regard thoſe things 2 | 
2 Ges curſes 
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curſes which appear as bleſſings in the eye of the 
world; and on the contrary, to eſteem thoſe things as 
bleſſings, which to the generality of mankind ap- 
pear as curſes. Thus in the form which is preſcribed 
to us we only pray for that happineſs which is our 
chief good, and the great end of our exiſtence, when 
we petition the ſupreme being for the coming of his - 

kingdom, being ſolicitous for no other temporal bleſ- 
fings but our daily ſuſtenance. On the other fide, we 
pray againſt nothing but fin, and againſt evil in ge- 
neral, leaving it with omniſcience to determine what 
is really ſuch. If we look into the firſt of Socrates his 
rules of prayer, in which he recommenas the above- 
mentioned form of the ancient poet, we find that form 
not only comprehended, but very much improved, in 
the petition, wherein we pray to the Supreme Being that 
his will may be done ; which 1s of the ſame force with 
that form which our Saviour uſed, when he prayed a- 
gainſt the moſt painful and moft ignominious of deaths, 
© Nevertheleſs, not my will, but thine be done.“ This 
comprehenſive petition is the molt humble as well as 
the moſt prudent, that can be offered up from the crea- 
ture to his Creator, as it ſuppoſes the ſupreme Being 
wills nothing but what is for our good, and that he 
knows better than ourſelves what is ſo. | 
Ed SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 207. L. 


If there was no other conſequence of it, but bare- 
ly that human creatures on this day aſſemble them 
ſelves before their creator, without regard to their 
uſual employments, their minds at leiture from the 
cares of this life, and their bodies adorned with the 
| beſt attire they can beſtow on them; I ſay, were this 
meer outward celebration of a ſabbath all that is ex- 
pected from men, even that were a laudable diſtinc- 
tion, and a purpoſe worthy the human nature. But 
when there is added to it the ſublime pleaſure of de- 
votion, our being is exalted above itſelf ; and he who 
| ſpends a ſeventh day into the contemplation of the next 
life, will not eaſily fall into the corruptions of this 
in the other ſix. They who never admit thoughts of 
this kind into their imaginations, loſe higher and 
1 ſweeter. 
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ſweeter ſatisfactions than can be raifed by any other 
entertainment. The moſt illiterate man who is touch- 
ed with devotion, and uſes frequent exerciſes of it, 
contracts a certain greatneſs of mind, mingled with a 
noble ſimplicity, that raiſes him above thoſe of the 
fame condition; and there is an indelible mark of 
goodneſs in thofe who fincerely poſſeſs it. It is hard- 
ly poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe ; for the fervours of 
a pious mind will contract ſuch an earneſtneſs and at- 
tention towards a better being, as will make the ordi- 
nary paſſages of life go off with a becoming indiffe- 
rence. By this a man in the loweſt eondition will not 
appear mean, or in the moſt ſplended fortune inſolent. 
As to the intricacies and vieiſſitudes under which 
men are ordinarily entangled with the utmoſt ſorrow- 
and paſſion, one who is devoted to heaven, when he 
falls into ſuch difficulties, is led by a clue through a 
labyrinth: As to this world, he does not pretend to 


fill in the mazes of it, but fixes his thoughts upon 1 


one certainty, that he ſhall be ſoon out of it. And we 


may aſk very boldhy, What can be a more fare eonfola- 8 


tion than to have an hope in death? When men are 
arrived at thinking of their very diſſolution with plea- 
fure, how few things are there that can be terrible to 
them? Certainly nothing can be dreadful to ſuch ſpi- 
Tits, but what would make death terrible to them, 
falſhood towards man, or impiety towards heaven. 
Io ſuch as theſe, as there are certaialy many ſuch, the 
_ gratifications of innocent pleaſures are doubled even 
with reflections upon their imperfection. The diſap- 
pointments which naturally attend the great promiſes 
we make ourſelves in expected enjoyments, ſtrike no 
damp upon ſuch men, but only quicken their hopes 
of ſoon knowing joys, which are too pure to admit of 
„ ,, ECEE 55 
It is thought among the politer ſort of mankind an 
imperfection to want a relith of any of thoſe things 
which refine our lives. This is the foundation of 
the acceptance which eloquence, muſick and poetry 
make in the world; ard 1 know not why deyotion, 
copſidered merely as an exaltation of our happineſs, 
thould not at lea% .be ſo regarded as to be confi- 


dered. 
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dered. It is poſſible the very enquiry would lead men 
into ſuch thoughts and..gratifications as they did not. 
expect to meet with in this place. Many a good ac- 

quaintance has buen loſt from a general prepoſleſſion in 
his disfa vour, and a ſevere aſpect has ot ten hid under 
it a very agreeable companion. 5 1 
There are no diſtinguithing qualities among men to 
which there are not falſe pretenders; but though none 
is more pretended to than that of devotion, there are 
perhaps, fewer ſucceſsful impoſtors in this kind than 
any other. There is ſomething ſo natively great and : 
good in a perſon that is truly devout, that an aukward - 
man may as well pretend to be genteel,. as an hypo- 
crite to be pious. The conſtraint. in words. and acti- 
ons are equally viſible in both caſes, and any thing 
ſet up in their room does but remove the endea vour- 
ers the farther off their pretenſions. But. however the 
ſenſe of true piety is abated, there is no other motive 
of action that can carry us through all the viciſſitudes 
of life with alacrity and reſolution. But piety, like 
_ philoſophy, when it is ſuperficial, does but make: men 
appear the worſe for it; and a principle that is but 
half received, does but diſtract, inſtead of guiding our - 
behaviour. When I reflect upon the unequal conduct 1 
of Lotius, I ſee many things that run directly counter 
to his. intereſt; therefore I cannot attribute his 
labaurs for the publick good to ambition. When 
1. eonfider his diſregard to his fortune, I cannot 
eſteem him. covetous. How then can I reconcile his 
neglect of himſelf, and his zeal for others? 1 have 
long ſuſpected him to be a little pious: But no man 
ever hid his, vice with greater caution than he does 
his virtue. It was the praiſe of a good Roman, that 
he had rather be, than appear good. But ſuch is the 
weakneſs of Lotius, that I dare ſay he had rather 
be eſteemed irreligious than devout. By I know not 
what unpatience of raillery-he is wonderfully fearful | 
of being thought too great a. believer. A hundred 
little devices are made uſe of to hide a time of pri- 
vate devotion ; and he will allow-you- any ſuſpicion 
of his being ill employed, ſo you do not tax him with 
being well. But alas! How mean is ſuch a behavi- 
Mu 0 4 our *- 
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our? To boaſt of virtue is a moſt ridiculous way of 
difappointing the merit of it, but not ſo pitiful as that 
of being aſhamed of it. How unhappy 1s the wretch 
who makes the moſt abſolute and independent motive 
of action the cauſe of perplexity and inconſtancy ? 
How much -· another figure does Czlicola make with 

all who know him? His great and ſuperior mind, fre- 
quently exalted by the raptures of heavenly medita- 
tion, is to all his friends of the ſame uſe as if an an- 
gel were to appear at the deciſion of their diſputes. 
They very well underftand he 1s as much difintereſted 
and unbiaſſed as ſuch a being. He confiders all ap- 
plications made to him, as thoſe addreſſes will effect 
his own application to heayen. All his determinations 
are delivered with a beautiful humility ; and he pro- 


nounces his deciſions with the air of one who is more 


o 


frequently a ſupplicant than a judge. F 
Thus humble, and thus great, is the man who is 
moved by piety, and exalted by deyotion. But be- 
hold this recommended by the maſterly hand of a 
great divine I have heretofore made bold with. ei 
It is ſuch a pleafure as can nevercloy or overwork the 
mind; a delight that grows and improves under thought 
and reflection; and while it exerciſes, does, alſo endear it- 
ſelf to the mind. All pleaſures that affect the body are 
needs weary, becauſe they tranſport; and all tranſpor- 
tation 1s a violence; and no violence can be laſting, but 


determines upon the falling of the ſpirits, which are not 


able to keep up that height of motion that the pleaſure 
of the ſenſes raiſes them to. And therefore how inevi- 
tably does an immoderate laughter end in a figh, which 
is only nature's recovering itſelf after a force done to it: 
Butthe religious pleaſure of a well-diſpoſed mind moves 


gently, and therefore conſtantly. It does not affect by 


rapture and ecſtaſy, but is like the pleaſure of health, 
greater and ſtronger than thoſe that call up the ſenſes 
with groſſer and more affecting impreſſions. No man's 
body is as ſtrong as his appetites; but heaven has cor- 
rected the boundleſſneſs of his voluptuous deſires by ſtint- 
ing his ſtrength, and contracting his capacities. — The 
pleaſure of the religious man is an eaſy and a portable 
pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about in his boſom, 
1 1 85 without 
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without alarming either the eye or the envy of the 
world. A man putting all his pleaſures in this one 
is like a traveller putting all his goods in one jewel ; 
the value is the ſame, and the convenience greater.“ 

| TarLex, Vol. IV. No. 211. 


DISsc RE TI ON. 


T HAVE often thought if the minds of men were 
J laid open, we ſhould ſee but little difference between 
that of the wiſe man and that of the fool. There are | 
infinite reveries, numberleſs extravagancies, and a per- l 
petual train of vanities which paſs. through both : _ [ 
The great difference is, that the firſt knows how to 
pick and cull his thoughts for converſation, by ſup- 
preſling ſome, and communicating others ;. whereas the 
other lets them all indifferent]y fly into words. This 
ſort of diſcretion, however, has no place in private 
converſation between intimate friends. On ſuch occa- 


ſions, the wiſeſt men very often talk like the weakeſt; 
for indeed the talking with a friend, is nothing elſe but 
thinking a . VF | 
— Tully has therefore very juſtly expoſed a precept de- 4 
livered by ſome ancient writers, That a man ſhoulda 4 
live with his enemy in ſuch a manner, as might leave | 
him room to become his friend ; and with his friend - 
in ſuch a manner, that if he became his enemy, it | 
ſhould not be in his power to hurt him. The firſt part | 
of this rule, which regards our behaviour towards an { 
enemy, 1s indeed very reaſonable, as well.as very — 
| prudential ; but the latter part of it, which regards | 
our behaviour towards a friend, ſavours more of cun- P 
ning than of diſcretion, and would cut a man off from | 
the greateſt pleaſures of life, which are the freedoms = 
of converſation with a boſom friend. Beſides tat 
when a friend is turned into an enemy, and (as the ſon [ 
of Sirach calls him) a betrayer of ſecrets, the world is 
juſt enough to accuſe the perfidiouſneſs of the friend, E 
rather than the indiſcretion of the perſon who confided 8 
in him. 5 5 ö 
Diſeretion does not only ſhew itſelf in words, but in 5 
all the circumſtances of action; and is like an under- | 
e 8 agent N 
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a gent of providence, to guide and direct us in the or- 
dinary courſe of life. | VHV 
There are many more ſhining qualities in the mind 
of man, but there is none ſo uſeful as diſcretion ; it is 
this indeed which gives a value to all the reſt, which 
fets them at work in their proper times and places, and 
turns them to the advantage of the perſon who is poſ- 
ſeſſed of them. Without it learning is pedantry, and 
wit impertinence ; virtue itlelf looks hike. weakneſs ; 
the beſt parts only qualify a man to. be more ſprightly 
in errors, and active to his own prejudice. C 
Nor does diſcretion only 8 the maſter of 
his own parts but of other mens. The diſcreet man 
finds out the talents of thoſe he converſes with, and 
knows how to. apply them to proper uſes. Accor- 
dingly, if we look into particular communities and 
diviſions of men, we may obſerve that it is the diſcreet 
man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, 
who guides the converſation, and 2 meaſures to 
the ſociety. A man with great talents, but void of 
_ diſcretion, is like Polyphemus in the fable, ſtrong and _ 
blind, endued with an irreſiſtible force, which for want 
of ſight is of no uſe to him. SE 5 
Ihougzh a man has all other perfections, and wants 
diſcretion, he will be of no great conſequence in the 
world ; but if he has this ſingle talent in perſection, 
and but a common ſhare of others, he may do what 
be pleaſes in his particular ſtation of life. 
At the ſame time that I think diſcretion the moſt 
_ uſeful talent a man can be maſter of, I look upon 
_ cunning to be the accompliſhment of little, mean, un- 
generous minds. Diſcretion points out the nobleft 
end to us, and purſues the moſt proper and laudable 
methods of attaining them . Cnnning has only private 
felfith aims, and ſticks at nothing which may make 
them ſucceed. Diſcretion has large and extended 
views, and like a well-formed eye, commands a whole 
horizon: Cunning is a kind of ſhort-ſightedneſs, 
that diſcovers the minuteſt objects which are near at 
band, but is not able to diſcern things at a diſtance, 
Diſcretion, the more it is diſcovered, gives a greater 
authority to the perſon who poſſeſſes. it: Cunning, 
eee e 8 when 
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when it is once detected, loſes its force, and makes a 
man incapable of bringing about even thoſe. events 
which he might have done, had he paſſed only for a 
plain man. Diſcretion is. a, perfection of reaſon, 
and a guide to us in all-the duties of life : Cunning. 
is a kind of inſtinct, that only looks out after our im- 
mediate intereſt and welfare. Diſcretion is only | 
found in men of ſtrong ſenſe and good underſtand- 
ings : Cunning is often to be met with in brutes them- 
ſelves, and in perſons who are but the feweſt removes 
from them. In ſhort, cunning is only the mimicks of 
diſcretion,. and may paſs upon weak men in the ſame + 
manner as vivacity is often miſtaken for wit; and gra- 
vity for wiſdom. e 
The caſt of mind which: is natural to a diſereet 
man, makes him look forward into futurity, and con- 
ſider what will be his condition millions of ages hence, 
as well as what it is at, preſent. He knows that the 
miſery or happineſs which are reſerved for him in 
another world, loſe nothing of their reality by being 
placed at fo great diſtance from him. 'Fhe objects 
do not appear little to him, becauſe they are remote. 
He conſiders that thoſe pleaſures and pains which he 

hid in eternity, approach nearer to him every moment, 
and will be hats 4.2 with him in the full weight and 
meaſure, as much as thoſe pains and pleaſures which 
he feels at this very .mſtant.. For this reaſon he is 
careful to ſecure to himſelf that which is the proper 
happineſs of .h's nature, and the ultimate en ot 
his being. He carries his thoughts to the end of eve- 


ry action, and conſiders the moſb diſtant as well as tbe 


moſt immediate effects of it. He ſuperſedes every little 
proſpect of gain and advantage which" offers itſelf here, 
if he does not find it conſiſtent witk his views of au 
hereafter. In a word, his hopes are full of immorta- 
lity, his ſchemes are large and glorious, and his con- 
duct ſuitable to one who knows: his true intereſt, and 
how to purſue it by proper methode. 
J have, in this eſſay upon diſcretion, conſidered it 
both as an accompliſhment and as a virtue, and have 
therefore deſcribed it in its full extent; not only as it 
is converſant about worldly affairs, but as it regards 
3 . I | Our. 
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our whole exiſtence ; not only as it is the guide of a 
mortal creature, but as it is in general the director of 
a reaſonable being. It is in this light that diſcretion 
is repreſented by tbe wiſe man, who ſometimes men- 
tions it under the name of diſcretion, and ſometimes 
under that of wiſdom. It is indeed (as deſeribed in 
the latter part of this paper) the greateſt wiſdom, but at 
the ſame time in the power of every one to attain. Its 
advantages are infinite, but its acquiſitions eaſy; or to 
ſpeak of her in the words of the apocryphal writer, 
whom I quoted in my laſt Saturday's paper, Wiſdom is 
glorious, and never fadeth away, yet the is eaſily ſeen 
of them that love her, and found of ſuch who ſeek her; 
ſhe prevented them that ſeek her, in making themſelves 
known unto them. He that ſeeketh her early, ſhall 
have no great travel, for he ſhall find her at her door. 
To think therefore of her, is perfection of wiſdom, 
and whoſo watcheth for her ſhall quickly be without 
care; for ſhe goeth about ſeeking ſuch as are worthy 
of her, ſheweth herſelf favourably unto them in the 
ways, and mecteth them in every thought 
Sy A. SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 225. 
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AFTER the mind has been employed on con- 
templations ſuitable to its greatneſs, it is unna- 
turel to run into ſudden mirth or levity ; but we muſt 
let the ſoul ſubſide as it roſe, by proper degrees. My 
late conſideration of the ancient heroes, impreſſed a 
certain gravity upon my mind, which is much above 
the little gratification received from ſtarts of humour 
and fancy, and threw me into a pleaſing ſadneſs. In 
this ſtate of thought I have been looking at the fire, 
and in a penſive manner refleQing upon the great 
misfortunes and calamities incident to human life; 
among which there are none that touch ſo ſenſibly as 
thoſe which befal perſons who eminently love, and 
meet with fatal interruptions of their happineſs, when 


they leaſt expect it. The piety of children to parents, 


and the affection of parents to their children, are 
the effects of inſtint : But the affection between 
lovers and friends, is founded on reaſon and hou, 

| „ which. 
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which has always made me think the ſorrows of the 
latter much more to be pitied than thoſe of the for- 
mer. The contemplation of diſtreſſes of this ſort, 
ſoftens the mind of man, and makes the heart better. 
It extinguiſhes the ſeeds of envy and ill-will towards 
mankind, corrects the pride of proſperity, and beats 
down all that fierceneſs and inſolence which are apt to 
get into the minds of the daring and fortunate. 


For this reaſon the wiſe Athenians, in their thea- 


trical performances, laid before the eyes of the peo- 
ple the greateſt afflictions which could befal human 
1. and inſenſibly poliſhed their tempers by ſuch 
_ repreſentations. Among the moderns, indeed, there 


has aroſe a chimerical method of diſpoſing the for- 


tune of the perſons repreſented, according to what they 
Call ee juſtice ; and letting none be unhappy but 
thoſe who deſerve it. In ſuch caſes, an intelligent 
ſpectator, if he is concerned, knows he ought not to 


be ſo; and can learn nothing from ſuch a tenderneſs, 


but that he is a weak creature, whoſe paſſions cannot 


follow the dictates of his underſtanding. It is very | 


natural, when one is got into ſuch a way of thinking, 
to recolle& thoſe examples of ſorrow, which have 
made the ſtrongeſt impreſſions upon our imaginations, 
An inſtance or two of ſuch, you'll give me leave to 
communicate. „„ 55 


A young gentleman and lady, of ancient and ho- 


nourable houſes in Cornwall, had from their child- 


hood entertained for each other a 8 and noble 


paſſion, which had been long oppoſed by their friends, 


dy reaſon of the inequality of their fortunes; but 


their conſtancy to each other, and obedience to thoſe 


on whom they depended, wrought ſo much upon their 


relations, that theſe celebrated lovers were at length 


joined in marriage. Soon after their nuptials, the 
bridegroom was obliged to go into a foreign country, 


to take care of a conſiderable fortune which was left 


him by a relation, and came very opportunely to im- 
prove their moderate circumſtances, They received 


the congratulations of all the country on this occa- 
ſion; and I remember it was a common ſentence in 


every 


1 — 9,0" — — — 
3 ——— me — . 


Vith a. familiar friend, her huſband's kinſwoman, | 
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every one's mouth, You ſee how faithful love is ro- 
warded.“ | | | | | 
He took this agreeable voyage, and ſent home 
every poſt freth accounts of his ſucceſs in his affairs 
abroad; but at laſt (though he deſigned to return with 
the next ſhip) he lamented in his letters, that buſineſs _ 
would detain him ſome. time. longer from home, be- 
cauſe he would give himſelf the pleaſure of an unex- 
pected arrival. 5 3 
The young lady, after the heat of the day; walked 
every 1 on the ſea-ſhore, near which ſhe lived, 


and diverted herſelf with what objects they met there, 
or upon diſcourſe of the future methods of life, in 
the happy change of. their circumſtances... They ſtood 
one evening on the ſhore together in a perfect tran- 
quility, obferving the fetting of the ſun, the calm 
face of the deep, and the filent heaving of the waves, 
which gently rolled towards them, and broke at their 
feet; when at a diftance, the kinſwoman ſaw ſome- 
thing. float on the waters, which ſhe fancied was a 
cheſt ; and with a ſmile told her, ſhe ſaw it firſt, and 
if it came aſhore full of jewels, : ſhe had a right to it. 
They both fixed their eyes upon it, and entertained 
themſelves with the ſubje& of the wreck, the couſin 
ſtill aſſerting her right; but promiſing, if it was a 
prize, to give her a very rich coral for the child of 
which ſhe was then big, provided ſhe might be god- 
mother. Their mirth ſoon abated, when they obſerved 
upon the nearer approach, that it was a human body. 
The young lady, who had a heart naturally filled 
with pity and compaſſion, made many melancholy re- 
flections on the occaſion. . Who knows (ſaid ſhe): but 
this man may be the only hope and heir of a wea}- 
thy houſe; the darling of indulgent parents, who. 
are now in impertinent mirth, and pleaſing themſelves 
with the thoughts of offering him a bride. they have 
got ready for him? Or, may he not be the maſter of 
a family, that wholly depended upon his hfe ? There 
may, for aught we know, be half a dozen fatherleſs 
children, and a tender wife, now expoſed to poverty 


by 
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by his death. What pleaſure might he have promiſed 
himſelf in the different welcome he was to have from 

her and them ? But let us go away, tis a, dreadful 
_ fight ! The beſt office we can do, is to take care that 
the poor man, Whoever he is, may be decently bu- 
ried. She turned away, when a wave threw the 
carcaſs on the ſhore. The kinſwoman immediately 
ſhrieked out, Oh, my couſin! and fell upon the ground. 
The unhappy wife went to help her friend, when ſhe 
ſaw her own huſband at. her feet, and dropt in a. 
1 ſwoon upon the body. An old woman, who had 
been the gentleman's nurſe, came out about this time 
to call the ladies in to ſupper, and found her child 
(as ſhe always called him) dead on the ſhore, her miſ- 
treſs and kinſwoman both lying dead by him. Her 
loud lamentations, and calling her young maſter to 
life, ſoon awakened the friend from her trance; but 
the wife was gone for ever. f 3 | 
When the Rite and neighbourhood got together. | 
round the bodies, no one. aſked any queſtion, but the 
objects before them told the ſtory. 5 
Incidents of this nature are the more moving, when 
they are drawn by perſons concerned in the cataſtrophe, 
notwithſtanding they are often oppreſſed beyond the 
power of giving them in a diftinct light, except we 
gather their ſorrow. from their inability to ſpeak it. 
I have two original letters written. both on the ſame 
day, which are to me exquiſite in their different kinds. 
The occaſion was this: A gentleman who had caurt- 
| ed a moſt agreeable young woman, and won her 
her, obtained alſo the conſent of her father, to 
whom the was an only child. The old man had a 
fancy that they ſhould be married in the ſame church 
* where he himſelf was, in a village in Weſtmoreland, 
and made them ſet out while he was laid up with the 
gqout at London. The bridegroom took only his man, 
and the bride her maid: They had the moſt agreeable 
journey imaginable to the place of marriage; from 


whence the bridegroom writ the following letter to his 
wWife's father. 1 5 DAM 2 


SIR, 
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n March 18, 1672. 
F TER a very pleaſant journey hither, we are 
A preparing for the happy hour in which I am to be 
your ſon. I aſſure you the bride carries it, in the eye of 
the vicar who married you, much beyond her mother ; 
though he ſays, your open ſleeves, pantaloons, and 
ſhoulder knot, made a much finer ſhew than the finical 
dreſs I am in. However, I am contented to be the 
ſecond fine man this village ever ſaw, and ſhall make 
it very merry before night, becauſe I ſhall write myſelf 
from thence, Your moſt dutiful ſon, TH 


The bride gives her duty, and is as handſome as an 
angel I am the happieſt man breathing. 


The villagers were aſſembling about the church, 
and the happy couple took a walk in a private gar- 
den. The bridegroom's man knew his maſter would 
leave the place on a ſudden after the wedding, and 
ſeeing him draw his piſtols the night before, took this 
opportunity to go into his chamber and charge them. 
Upon their return from the garden, they went into 
that room; and after a little fond raillery on the 
' fubje& of their courtſhip, the lover took up a piſtol, 
which he knew he had unloaded the night before, and 
preſented it to her, ſaid, with the moſt graceful air, 
while ſhe looked pleaſed at his agreeable flattery ; 
Now, madam, repent of all thoſe cruelties you have 
been guilty of to me; conſider before you die, how 
often you have made a poor wretch freeze under your 
| caſement ; you ſhall die, you tyrant, you ſhall die, 
with all thoſe inſtruments of death and deſtruction 
about you, with that enchanting ſmile, thoſe killing 
ringlets of your hair—Give fire, ſaid ſhe, laughing, 
He did ſo, and ſhot her dead. Who can ſpeak his 
condition ? But he bore it ſo patiently as to call up his 
man. The poor wretch entered, and his maſter locked 
the door upon him. Will, ſaid he, did you charge 
theſe piſtols ? he anſwered, Yes. Upon which he ſhot 
him dead with that remaining. After this, amidſt a a 
thouſand broken ſobs, piercing groans, and diſtracted 
| | | motions, 


us look upon ourſelves with 
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motious, he writ the following letter to the father of 
his dead miſtreſs. | 


SIR, 1 5 
WHO two hours ago, told you truly, I was the hap- 
pieſt man alive, am now the moſt miſerable. Your 

daughter lies dead at my feet, killed by my hand, 
through a miſtake of my man's charging my piſtols - 
unknown to me. Him have I murdered for it. Such 
is my wedding-day.—l will immediately follow my 
wife to her grave : But before I throw myſelf upon my 
| ſword, I command my diſtraction ſo far as to explain 
my flory to you. I fear my heart will not keep toge- 
ther till J have ſtabbed it. Poor good old man I- Re- 
member, he that killed your daughter, died for it. In 
the article of death I give you my thanks, and pray for 

you, though I dare not for myſelf. If it be _— do 
not curſe me  TarTtLEx, Vol. II. No. 82. 


It is prettily obſerved by ſomebody concerning the 
great vices, that there are three which give pleaſure, 
as covetouſneſs, gluttony and luſt ; one, which taſtes 
of nothing but pain, as envy ; the reſt have a mix- 
ture of pleaſure and pain, as anger and pride. But 
when a man conſiders the ſtate of his own mind, 
about which every member of the Chriſtian world is 
ſuppoſed at this time to be employed, he will find that 
the beſt defence againſt vice, is preſerving the wor- 
thieſt part of his own ſpirit pure from any great of- 
fence againſt it. There is a magnanimity which makes 

Jiſdain, after we have 
been betrayed by ſudden defire, opportunity of gain, 
the abſence of a perſon who excels us, the fault of a 
ſervant, or the ill fortune of an adverſary, into the 
_ gratification of Juſt, covetouſneſs, envy, rage or 
pride; when the more ſublime part of our ſoul is kept 
alive and we have not repeated infirmities till they are 
become vicious habits. . F 
The vice of covetouſneſs is what enters deepeſt into 
the ſoul of any other; and you may have ſeen men, 
otherwiſe the moſt agreeable ereatures in the world, 
ſo ſeized with the deſire of being richer, that they 
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ſhall ſtartle at indifferent things, and live in a continual 
guard and watch over dener from a remote fear 
of expence. No pious man can be fo circumſpe@ in 
the care of his conſcience, as the covetous man is in 
that of his pocket. 9 5 
If a man would preſerve his on ſpirit, and hisna- 
tural approbation of higher and more worthy purſuits, 
he could never fall into this littleneſs, but his mind 
would be ſtill open to honour and virtue, in ſpite of 
infirmities and relapſes. But what extremely. diſeou- 
rages me in my precautions as a Guardian, is, that 
there is an univerſal defection from the admiration of 
virtue. Riches and outward ſplendor. have taken up 
the place of it; and no man thinks he, is mean, if he 
is not poor. But, alas! this deſpicable ſpirit debaſes 
our very being, and makes our paſſions take a ne- 
turn from their natural bent. ö 
It was a cauſe of great ſorrow and melancholy to 


. me ſome nights ago at a play, to ſee a crowd in the 


| habits of the gentry of England ſtupid to the nobleſt 
ſentiments we have. The circumſtance happened in 
the ſcene of diftreſs betwixt Piercy and Anna Bullen: 
One. of the centinels who ſtood on the ſtage to pre- 
vent the diſqrders. which the moſt unmannerly. race 
of young men that ever were ſeen in any age fre- 
quently raiſe in publick aſſemblies, upon Pierey's be- 
ſeeching to- be heard, burſt into tears; upon which 
the greateſt part of the audience fell into a loud and. 
ignorant laughter; which others, who were touched 
with the liberal compaſſion in the poor fellow, could 
hardly ſuppreſs by their clapping. But the man, 


without the leaſt confuſion or ſhame in his counte- 


nance for what had happened, wiped away the tears, T 


and was till intent upon the play. The diftreſs ſtil! 
riſing, the ſoldier was ſo much moved, that he was 
obliged to turn his face from. the audience, to their 
no ſmall merriment. Piercy. had the gallantry to take 
notice of this honeſt heart; and, as J am told, gave 
him a crown to help him in his affliction. It is cer- 
tain this poor fellow, in his humble condition, bad 


| ſuch a lively compaſſion as a ſoul unwedded to the 


world; were it, otherwiſe, gay lights and a> 
"= 8 * — 
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with appearances of people of faſhion and wealth, to 
which his fortune could not be familiar, would have- 
taken up all his attention and admiration. 
It is every thing that is praiſe-worthy, as. well as 
pure (religion, according to a book too ſacred for me to- 
quote) to viſit the fatherleſs and widows. in their af- 
fliction, and to keep himſelf pany tro from the world.? 
Every ſtep that a man makes beyond moderate and 
reaſonable proviſion, is taking ſo much from the wor- 
thineſs of his own ſpirit u and he that is entirely ſet: 
upon making a fortune, is all that while undoing the 
man. He muſt grow deaf to the wretched, eſtrange 
himſelf from the agreeable, learn hardneſs of heart, 
diſreliſh every thing that is noble, and terminate all in 
his diſpecable ſelf. Indulgence in any one immode- 
rate deſire and appetite, engroſſes the whole creature, 
and his life is ſacrificed to that one deſire or appetite; 
dut how much otherwiſe is it with thoſe. that preſerve. 
alive in them ſomething that adorns their condition, 
and ſhews the. man, whether a prince or. a beggar, 
f P Ec. 
I have juſt now recorded a foot ſoldier for the po- 
liteft man in a Britiſh audience, from the force of 
nature, untainted with the: ſingularity; of an ill ap- 
plied education. A good ſpirit, that is not abuſed, 
can add new glories to the-higheſt-ſtate in the world, 
as well as give beauties to the meaneſt. I ſhall exem- 
plify this by inſerting a prayer of Henry the fourth of 
France juſt before a battle, in which he obtained an 
intite victory. e e 


ORD of hoſts, who canſt fee through the thick- 

= eſt veil and cloſeſt diſguiſe, who vieweſt the bot-- 

tom of my.heart, and the deepeſt deſigns of my enemies, 
who haſt in thy. hands, as well as . 0 thine eyes, all 


the events which concern human life, if thou knoweſt 


that my reign will promote the glory and the ſafety of 
thy people, if thou knoweſt that I have no other ambi- 
tion in my ſoul], but to advance the honour of thy holy 
name, and the good of this ſtate, favour, O great God, 
the juſtice of my arms, and reduce all the rebels to 

acknowledge him whom thy ſacred decrees, and 15 
| Es | | | order 
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order of a lawfulſucceſſion have made their ſovereign ; 
But if thy good providence has ordered it otherwiſe, 
and thou ſeeſt that I ſhall prove one of thoſe kings 
whom thou giveſt in thy anger, take from me, O mer- 
ciful God, my life and my crown, make me this day 
a ſacrifice to thy will, let my death end the calamities 
of France, and let my blood be the laſt that is ſpilt in 
this quarrel, . e 


The king uttered this generous prayer in a voice, 
and with a countenance, that inſpired all who heard 
and beheld him with like magnanimity : Then turning 
to the ſquadron, at the head of which he deſigned to 
charge, * My fellow-ſoldiers, faid he, as you run my 
fortune, ſo do I yours ; your ſafety conſiſts in keepin 
well your ranks ; but if the heat of the action ſhoul 
force you to diſorder, think of nothing but rallying 
again; if you loſe the fight of your colours and ſtand= 
ards, look round for the white plume in my beaver, 
vou ſhall ſee it wherever you are, and it ſhall lead 
you to glory and to victory.  _ Ee 
The magnanimity of this illuſtrious prince was ſup- 
ported by a firm reliance on providence, which in- 
ſpired him with a contempt of life, and an aſſurance 
of conqueſt. His generous ſcorn of royalty, but as 


it conſiſted with the ſervice of God, and good of his 


people, is an inſtance, that the mind of man, when 
it is well diſpoſed, is always above its condition, even 


though it be that of a monarch. 


GuarDian, Vol. II. No. 19. 
Divine Nature. 


Was yeſterday about ſun-ſet walking in the open 
fields, till the night inſenſibly fell upon me. 1 


at firſt amuſed myſelf with all the richneſs and va- 2 


riety of colours, which appeared in the weſtern parts 


of heaven: In proportion as they faded away, 1 


went out, ſeveral ſtars and planets appeared one after 
another, till the whole firmament was in a glow. 
The blueneſs of the zther was exceedingly heighten- 
ed and enlivened by the ſeaſon of the year, and by 
the rays of all thoſe luminaries that paſſed through 
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it. The galaxy appeared in a moſt beautiful white. 
To complete the ſcene, the full moon roſe at length 
in that clouded majeſty, which Milton takes notice of, 
and opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which 
was more finely ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſofter 

lights, than that which the ſun had before diſcovered 
to: Us. 3 1 | . 
As I was ſurveying the moon walking in her bright- 
neſs, and taking her progreſs among the conſtellations, 


a thought roſe in me which I believe very often per- 


plexes and diſturbs men of ſerious and contemplative 
natures; David himſelf fell into it in that reflection, 
When I conſider the heavens the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the ſtars which thou haſt ordained ; what 
is man that thou art mindful of him, and the ſon of 
man that thou regardeſt him! In the ſame manner, 
when I conſidered that infinite hoſt of ſtars, or, to 
ſpeak more philoſophically, of ſuns, which were then 
fhining upon me, with thoſe innumerable ſets of pla- 
nets or worlds, which were moving round their reſpec- 
tive ſuns ; when I ſtill enlarged the idea, and ſuppoſed 
another heaven of ſuns and worlds rifing ſtill above 
this which we diſcovered, and theſe ſtil] enlightened by 
a a ſuperior firmament of luminaries, which are planted 
at ſo great a diſtance, that they may appear to the in- 
habitants of the former as the ſtars do to us; in ſhort, 
while I purſued this thought, I could not but reflect 
on that little inſignificant figure which I myſelf bore, 
amidft the immenſity of God's works, 
Were the ſun, which enlightens this part of the cre- 
atton, with all the hoſt of planetary world that move 
about him, utterly extinguiſhed and annihilated, they 
would not be miſſed more than a grain of ſand upon 
the ſea-ſhore. The ſpace they poſſeſs is ſo exceed- 
ingly little in compariſon of the whole, that it would 
ſcarce make a blank in the creation. The chaſm 
would be imperceptible to an eye, that could take in 
the whole compaſs of nature, and paſs from one end 
of the creation to the other; as it is poſſible there may 
be ſuch a ſenſe in ourſelves hereafter, or in creatures 
which are at preſent more exalted than ourſelves. We 
ſee many ſtars by the help of glaſſes, which we do 
not 
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not diſcoyer with our naked eyes; and the finer our 
| teleſcopes, the more ſtill are our diſcoveries, -Huy- 
genius carries this thought ſo far, that he does not 
think it impoſſible there may be ſtars whoſe light is 
not yet travelled down to us, ſince their firſt creation. 
There is no queſtion but the univerſe has certain 
bounds ſet to it; but when we conſider that it is the 
work of infinite power, prompted by infinite good- 
neſs, with an infinite ſpace to.exert itſelf in, how can 
our imagination ſet any bounds toit? oe 
To return, therefore, to my firſt thought, 1 could 
not but look upon myſelf with ſecret horror, as a be- 
ing that was not worth the ſmalleſt * 25 of one who 
had ſo great a work undet his care and ſuperintenden- 
cy. I was afraid of being overlooked amidſt the im- 
menſity of nature, and lol among that infinite variety 
of creatures, which in all probability, ſwarm through 
all theſe immeaſurable regions of matter. 
In order to recover myſelf from this mortifying 
thought, I conſidered that it took its riſe from thoſe 
narrow conceptions, which we are apt to entertain of 
the Divine Nature. We ourſelves cannot attend to 
many different objects at the ſame time. If we are 
careful to inſpect ſome things, we muſt of courſe ne- 
gle others. This im erfection, which we obſerve in 
ourſelves, is an imperfection that cleaves in ſome de- 
gree to creatures of the higheſt capacities, as they 
are creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited 
natures. The preſence of every created being is con- 
fined to a certain meaſure of ſpace, and . ee 
his obſervation is ſtinted to a certain number of ob- 
jects. The ſphere in which we move, and act, and 
underſtand, is of a wider circumference to one crea- 
ture than another, according as we riſe one above ano- 
ther in the ſcale of exiſtence. But the wideſt of 
theſe our ſpheres has its circumference. When 
therefore we reflect on the divine nature, Wwe are ſo 
| uſed and accuſtomed to this imperfection in ourſelves, 
that we cannot forbear in ſome meaſure aſcribing it 
to him in whom there is no ſhadow of imperſectlon. 
Our reaſon indeed aſſures us that his attributes are 
infinite, but the poorneſs of our conceptions is ſuch, 
9 0 | that 
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that it cannot forbear . ſetting bounds to every Thing 
it contemplates, till our reaſon comes again to our 
ſuccour, and throws down all thoſe little prejudices 
vhich riſe in us unawares, and. are natural to the mind 
of man. D | | 15 5 
We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melancholy 
thought, of our being overlooked by our maker in 
the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of thoſe 
objects among which he ſeems to be inceſſantly em- 
-ployed, if we conſider, in the. firſt place, that he 


is omnipotent; and, in the ſecond, that he is omni- 
—A:.. n | 5 Weg 
If we confider him in his omnipreſence, his being 
paſſes through, actuates and ſupports the whole frame 
of nature. His creation, and every part of it, is 
full of him. There is nothing he has made, that is 
either ſo diſtant, ſo little, or fo inconſiderable, which 
he does not eſſentially inhabit. . His ſubſtance is with- 
in the ſubſtauce-of every being, whether material, or 
immaterial, and as intimately;preſent to it, as that be- 
ing is to itſelf. It. would be an imperfection in him, 
were he able to remove out of one place into another, 
or to withdraw himſelf from any thing he has created, 
or from any part of: that ſpace which is diffuſed and 
ſpread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, to ſpeak of him 
in the language of the old philoſopher, he is a being 
whoſe centre is every where, and his circumference 
nowhere. | „C . 
In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient as well as 
omnipreſent. His omniſcience indeed neceſſarily and 
naturally flows from his omnipreſence ; he. cannot 
but be conſcious of every motion that ariſes , in the 
whole material world, which he thus eſſentially per- 
vades, and of every thought that is ſtirring in the in- 
tellectual world, to every part of which he is, thus in- 
timately united. Several moraliſts have conſidered 
the creation as the temple of God, which he has 
built with his own hands, and which is filled with his 
preſence. Others have conſidered infinite ſpace as the 
receptacle, or rather the habitation of the Almighty : 
But the nobleſt and moſt exalted way of conſidering 
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this infinite ſpace is that of Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
calls it the Senſorium of the godhead. Brutes and 
men have their Senſoriola, or little Senſoriums, by which 
they apprehend the preſence and perceive the actions 
of a few objects, that lie contiguous to them. Their 
knowledge and obſervation turn within a very narrow 
circle. But as God Almighty cannot but perceive and 


know every thing in which he reſides, infinite ſpace 


gives room to infinite knowledge, and is, as it were 
an organ to omniſcience. 5 . | 


Were the ſoul ſeparate from the body, and with 
one glance of thought ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds 


of the creation, ſhould it for millions of years con- 


tinue its progreſs through infinite ſpace with the ſame 


activity, it would till find itſelf within the embrace 
of its creator, and encompaſſed round with the im- 
menſity of the godhead. While we are in the body, 


he is not leſs preſent with us, becauſe he is concealed 


from us. O that I knew where I might find him! 
ſays Job. Behold I go forward, but he 1s not there ; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive him : On the left 


hand, where he does work, but I cannot behold him: He 


hideth himſelf on the right hand thatl cannot ſee him.” 


In ſhort, reaſon as well as revelation aſſure us, that 


he cannot be abſent from us, notwithſtanding he is un- 
_ diſcovered by us. 5 - 


In this conſideration of God Almighty's omnipre- 


| ſence and omniſcience, every uncomfortable thought 
vaniſhes. He cannot but regard every thing that 


has being, eſpecially ſuch of his creatures who fear 


they are not regarded by him. He is privy to all their 
thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in particular, 


which is apt to trouble them on this occaſion: For, 
as it is impoſſible he ſhould overlook any of his crea- _ 


tures, ſo we may be confident that he regards, with 


an eye of mercy, thoſe who endeavour to recommend 


themſelves to his notice, and in an unfeigned humili- 


ty of heart think themſelves unworthy that he ſhould 


be mindful of them. _ 


SyECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 565. 
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DRA E s 5. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 


AAHERE is as evil under the fon which bas 


not yet come within your ſpeculation, and 
is, the cenſure, diſteſteem, and contempt which 


ſome young fellows meet with from particular per- 
ſons, for the reaſonable methods they take to avoid 


them in general. This is by appearing in a better 
dreſs, than may ſeem to a relation regularly con- 
ſiſtent with a ſmall fortune; and therefore may oc- 


caſion a judgment of a ſuitable extravagance in 


other particulars : But the diſadvantage with which 
the man of narrow circumſtances aQs .and 3 
is ſo feelingly ſet forth in a little book called the 
Chriſtian Hero, that the appearing to be otherwiſe 
is not only pardonable, but neceſſary. Every one 
knows the hurry of concluſions that are made in 


_ contempt of a perſon that appears to be calamitous, 
which makes it very excuſable to prepare one's ſelf 


for the company of thoſe that are of a ſuperior qua- 


lity and fortune, by appearing to be ina better con- 
dition than.one is, ſo far as ſuch appearance ſhall. 


nat make us really of worſe. 


It is a juſtice due to the character of one who 
ſuffers hard reflections from any particular perſon 
upon this account, that ſuch perſons would enquire 
into his manner of ſpending his time; of which, 
tho'. no further information can be had than that he 

remains ſo many hours in his chamber, yet if this 
is cleared, to imagine that a reaſonable creature 

wrung with a narrow fortune does not make the 
beſt uſe of this retirement, would be a concluſion 

extremely uncharitable. From what has, or will be 
ſaid, I hope no .conſequence can be extorted, im- 
plying, that I would have any young fellow ſpend 
more time than the common leiſure which his ſtu- 


dies require, or more money than his fortune or 
allowance may admit of, in the purſuit of an ac- 
Vo. I. Es 3 «« quaintance 


_— — — 
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'* quaintance with his betters; for as to his time, 
the groſs of that ought to be facred to more fubſtan- 
tial acquiſitions ; for each irrevocable moment of 
* which he ought to believe he ſtands religiouſly ac- 
* countable. And as to his dreſs, I ſhall engage my- 
 * ſelf no further than in the modeſt defence of two 
plain ſuits a year: for being perfectly ſatisfied in 
Eutrape lus's contrivance of making a Mohock of a 
man, by preſenting him with laced and embroidered 
© ſuits, I would by no means be thought to contro- 
vert the conceit, by inſinuating the advantages of 
foppery. It is an aſſertion which admits of much * 
proof, that a ſtranger of tolerable ſenſe dreſſed like 
a gentleman, will be better received by thoſe of 
quality above him, than one of much better parts, 
whoſe dreſs is regulated by the rigid notions of | 
frugality. A man's appearance falls within the 
cenſure of every one that fees him; his; parts and 
learning very few are judges of; and even upon 
 *© theſe few, they cannot at firſt be well intruded ; for 
„ policy and good-breeding will counſel him to be 
_ « reſerved among ſtrangers, and to ſupport himſelf 
only by the common ſpirit of converſation. Indeed 
among the injudicious, the words delicacy, idiom, 
fine images, ſtructure of periods, genius, fire, and 
the reſt, made uſe of with a frugal and comely 
* gravity, will maintain the figure of immenſe read- 


ing, and the depth of criticiſm. . 
All gentlemen of fortune, at leaſt the young and 
„ middle aged, are apt to pride themſelves a little too 
much upon their dreſs, and conſequently to value 
«© others in ſome meaſure upon the ſame confidera- 
tion. With what e e is a man of figure 
4 obliged to return the civilities of the hat to a per- 
„e ſon whoſe air and attire hardly intitle him to it? 
« For whom nevertheleſs the other has a particular _ 
s eſteem, though he is athamed to have it challenged _ 
in ſo public a manner. It muſt be allowed, that any 
young fellow that affects to dreſs and appear gen- 
teelly, might with artificial management fave ten 
pounds a year; as inſtead of fine Holland he might 
Ee | 66 mourn 
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mcurn in ſackcloth, and in other particulars be 


proportionably ſhabby : But of what ſervice ſhould 
this ſum be to avert any misfortune, whilſt it would 
leave him deſerted by the few good acquaintance 


he has, and prevent his gaining any other? As the 


appearance of an eaſy fortune 1s neceſſary towards 
making one, I do not know but it might be of ad- 
vantage ſometimes to throw into one's diſcourſe 
certain exclamations about Bank- ſtock, and to ſhew 
a marvellous ſurprize upon its fall, as well as the 
moſt affected triumph upon its riſe. The venera- 
tion and reſpect which the practice of all ages has 
preſerved to appearances, without doubt ſuggeſted 


to our tradeſmen that wiſe and politic cuſtom, to 
apply and recommend themſelves to the public by 


all thoſe decorations upon their ſign-poſts and 
houſes, which the moſt eminent bands in the 


neighbourhood can furniſh them with. M hat can 


be more attrective to a man of letters, than that 
immenſe erudition of all ages and languages, 


which a ſkilful bookſeller, in conjunctior with a 


painter, ſhall image upon his column and the ex— 
tremities of his ſhop? The ſame ſpirit of main- 


taining a handſome appearance reigns among the 


grave and folid apprentices of the law (here J 
could be particularly dull in proving the word ap- 
prentice to be ſignificant of a barriſter) and you may 
eaſily diftinguith who has moſt lately made his pre- 


tenſions to buſineſs, by the whiteſt and moſt orna- 


mental frame of his window: If indeed the 


chamber is a ground floor, and has rails before 
it, the finery is of neceſſity more extended, and 
the pomp ct buſineſs better maintained. And what | 
can be a greater indication of the dignity of dreſs, 
than than burdenſome finery which is the regular 


habit of our judges, nobles, and biſhops, with 
which upon certain days we fee them incumbered ? 
And though it may be faid, this is awful, and ne- 


ceſſary for the dignity of the ſtate, yet the wiſeſt 


of them have been remarkable, before they arrived 
at their preſent tatious, for being © very well dreſſed 


- 
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5:3 oh perſons.” As to my. own part, Jam near thirty ; . 
*« and fince I left ſchool have not been idle, which is 


a modern phraſe for having ſtudied hard, I brought 
lerable jargon .of metaphyficks from the univer- 


ing- part of the perplexed ſtile and matter. of the 


„law, which ſo hereditarily deſcends to all its pro- 
„ feſſors. To all which ſevere ſtudies I have thrown 
in, at proper interims, the pretty learning of the 

„ claſſicks. Notwithſtanding which, I am what Shake 


«© ſpear calls A fellow of no mark or likelihood. ; 


ſince the regular methods of making friends and a 


to court that time and chance which is ſaid to hap- 
pen to every man.“ 5 „„ 
Srrcra ron, Vol. V. No. 360. T. 


DRIN RX IV G. 


| O vices are ſo incurable as thoſe which men are 


drunkenneſs ſhould have the good luck to be of this 
number. Anacharſis, being invited to a match of 
drinking at Corinth, demanded the prize very humo- 


rouſly, becauſe he was drunk before any of the reſt 
of the company; for, ſays he, when we run a race, 


he who arrives at the goal firſt is intitled to the re- 


ward: On the contrary, in this thirſty generation the _ 


honour falls upon him who carries off the greateſt 
quantity of liquor, and knocks down the reſt of the 
company. I was the other day along with honeſt Will 


Funnell the Weſt Saxon, who was reckoning up how 
much liquor had paſt through him in the laſt twenty 
Fears of his life, which, according to his computa- 
tion, amounted to twenty three hogſheads of Octo- 


ber, four tons of port, half a kilderkin of ſmall 
Deer, nineteen barrels of cyder, and three glaſſes of 
| cham- 


off a clean ſyſtem of moral philoſophy, and a to- 


ſity ; ſince that, I have been engaged in the clear- 


which makes me underſtand the mere fully, that 
fortune by the mere force of a profeſſion is ſo very 


ſlow and uncertain, a man ſhould take all reaſonable 
opportunities, by enlarging a good acquaintance, 


apt to glory in. One would wonder how 
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champagne; beſides which he had aſſiſted at four hun- 
dred bowls of punch, not to mention ſips, drams, and 
whets without number. I queſtion not but every rea- 
der's memory will ſuggeſt to him ſeveral ambitious 
young men, who are as vain in this particular as Will 
Funnell, and can boaſt of as glorious exploits. 
Our modern philoſophers obferve, that there is a 
general decay of moiſture in the globe of the earth. 
This they chiefly aſcribe to the growth of vegetables, 

which incorporate: into their own ſubſtance many fluid 


bodies that never again return to their former nature: 


But with ſubmiſſion, they ought to throw into theic 
account thoſe innumerable rational beings which fetca 
their nouriſhment: chiefly out of liquids ; eſpecially 


when we conſider that men, compared with-their fel- 
low creatures, drink much more than comes to their 


But however highly this tribe of people may think 


of themſelves, a drunken man is a greater monſter 


than any that is tobe found among all the creatures 


which God has made; as indeed there is no character 


which appears more deſpicable and deformed, in the 
eyes of all reafonable perfons, than that of a drun- 


kard. Bonoſus, one of our own countrymen, who was 
addicted to this vice, having ſet up for a ſhare in the 
Roman empire, and being defeated in a great battle, 


tanged himſelf. When he was ſeen by the army in 


this melancholy ſituation, notwithſtanding he had be- 
haved himſelf very bravely, the common jeſt was, 


that the thing they ſaw hanging upon the tree veiore 


them, was not a man, but a bottle. 


This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the 
body, and fortune of the perſon who is devoted to it. 
In regard to the mind, it firſt of all diſcovers every 
flaw in it. The ſober man, by the ſtrength of rea- 
ſon, may keep under and ſubdue every vice or folly 


to which he is moſt inclined ; but wine makes every 


latent ſeed ſprout up in the ſoul, and ſhew itſelf ; it 


gives fury to the paſſions, and force to thoſe objects 
which are apt to produce them. When a young fel- 
low complained to an old philoſopher that his wife 
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was not handſome, Put leſs water in your wine, ſays 
the philoſopher, and you will quickly make her fo. 

Wine heightens indifference into love, love into jea- 
louſy, and jealouſy into madneſs. It often turns the 
good-natured man into an idiot, and the cholerick into 
an aſſaſſin. It gives bitterneſs to reſentment, it makes 
vanity inſupportable, and diſplays every little ſpot of 
the foul in its utmoſt deformity. 

Nor does this vice only betray the hidden faults of 
a man, and ſhow them in the moſt odious colours, but 
often occaſions faults to which he is not naturally ſub- 

jet. There is more of turn than of truth in a ſay- 
ing of Seneca, that drunkenneſs does not produce but 
diſcover faults. Common experience teaches the con- 
trary. Wine throws a man out of himſelf, and infuſes 
qualities into the mind, which ſhe is a ſtranger to in 

her ſober. moments. The perſon you converſe with, 

after the third bottle, is not the ſame man who at firſt 
fat down at the table with you. Upon this maxim is 
founded one of the prettieſt ſayings Jever met with, 


which is inſcribed to Publius Syrus, Qui ebrium lud. 


cat lædit alſentem; He who jeſts upon a man that is 
drunk, injures the Abſent. 

„ hus does drunkenneſs act in direct contradiction to 
reaſon, whoſe buſineſs it is to clear the mind of every 
vice which is crept into it, and to guard it againſt all 


the approaches of any that endeavours to make its n 


trance. But beſides theſe ill effetts which this vice 
produces in the perſon who is actually under its domi- 
nion, it has alſo a bad influence on the mind even in its 


ſober moments, as It inſenſibly weakens the underſtand 
ing, impairs the memory, and makes thoſe faults habi- 


tual which are produced by frequent exceſſes. 
OPECTAT OR, Vol. VIII. No. 569. 


A method of ſpending one's time agreeably is a 
thing ſo little ſtudied, that the common amuſement 


of our young gentlemen (eſpecially of ſuch as are at 


a diſtance from thoſe of the firſt breeding g) is drink- 


ing. This way of entertainment has 8 of its 


ſide; but as much as it has prevailed, I believe there 
have be een very fe w/ companies that have been guilty of 


exceſs 
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exceſs this way, where there have not happened more 
accidents which make againſt, than for the continu- 
ance of it. It is very common that events ariſe from 
a debauch, which are fatal, and always ſuch as are 
difagreeable. With all a man's reaſon and good ſenſe 
about him, his tongue 1s apt to utter things out of. 
meer gaiety of heart which may diſpleaſe his beſt 
friends. Who then would truſt himſelf to the power 
of wine, without ſaying more againſt it, than that it 
raiſes the imagination and depreſſes the judgment? 
Were there only this ſingle conſideration, that we are 
leſs maſters of ourſelves when we drink in the leaſt 
proportion above the exigencies of thirſt; I ſay, 
were this all that could be objected, it were ſufficient 
to make us abhor this vice. But we may go on to 
ſay, that as he who drinks but a little is not maſter of 
himſelf, ſo he who drinks much is a ſlave to himſelf. 
As for my part, I ever efteemed a drunkard of all vi- 
cious perſons the moſt vicious: For if our actions are 
to be weighed and conſidered according to the inten- 
tion of them, what can we think of him who puts him- 
ſelf in a circumſtance wherein he can have no inten- 
tion at all, but incapacitates himſelf for the duties and 
offices of life, by a ſuſpenſion of all his faculties? If 
a man conſiders that he cannot under the oppreſſion of 
drink be a friend, a gentleman, a maſter, or a ſubject; 
that he has ſo long baniſhed himſelf from all that is 
dear, and given up all that is ſacred to him, he would 
even then think of a debauch with horror: But when 
he looks hit further, and acknowledges, that he is not 
only expelled out of all the relations of life, but alſo 
liable to offend againſt them all, what words can ex- 
preſs the terror and deteſtation he would have of ſuch 
a condition? And yet he owns all this of himſelf who 

ſays he was drunk laſt night. „ 
As I have all along perſiſted in it, that all the vici-- 
ous in general are in a ſtate of death, fo I think I 
may add to the non-exiſtence of drunkards, that 
they died by their own hands. He is certainly as 
guilty of ſuicide who perithes by a ſlow, as he that is 
diſpatched by an immediate poiſon, In my laſt lucu- 
3 bration 
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bration I propofed the general ufe of water-gruel, 


and hinted that it might not be amiſs at this very ſea- 


ſon: But as there are ſome, whofe caſes, in regard to 
their families, will not admit of delay, I have uſed 


my intereſt in ſeveral wards of the city, that the 


wholeſome reſtorative above-mentioned may be given 
in tavern kitchens to alt the morning, draught-men 
within the walls when they call for wine before noon. 
For a further reſtraint and mark upon ſuch perſons, I 
have given orders, that in all the offices where policies 
are drawn upon lives, ſhall be added to the article 
which prohibits that the nominee ſhould croſs the fea, 
theſe words, Provided alſo, That the above-mentioned 


A. B. ſhall not drink before dinner during the term 


mentioned in this indenture. 3 
Jam not without * but by this method F thalt 


| bring ſome unſizeable friends of mine into ſhape, and 
breadth, as well as others who are languid and con- 
ſumptive, into health and vigour. Moſt 


of the ſelf⸗ 
murderers whom I yet hinted at, are ſuch as preſerve 
à certaip regularity in taking their poiſon, and make 


it mix pretty well with their food: But the moſt con- 
ſpicuous of thoſe who deſtroy themſelves, are ſuch as 
in their youth fall into this ſort of debauchery, and 


contract a certain uneaſineſs of fpirit, which is not to 


de diverted but by tippling as often as they can fal! 


into company in the Cay, and conclude with downright 
drunkenneſs at night. Theſe gentlemen never know 
the ſatisfaction of youth, but ſkip the years of man- 


hood, and are decrepit foon after they are of age. I 


was godfather to one of theſe old fellows. He 1s now 


three and thirty, which is the grand climacteric of a 
young drunkard. I went to viſit the crazy wretch this 


morning, with no other purpoſe but to rally him under 
the pain and uns aſineſs of being ſober. . 


But as our fauits are double when they affect others 


deſide ourſelves, fo this vice is ſtill more odious in a 
married than a ſingle man. He that is the huſband 
of a woman of honour, and comes home overloaded 


with wine, 3s ſtill more contemptible in proportion to 
the regard we have to the unhappy confort of his 
beſtiality. The imagination cannot ſhape to itſelf 

OR | any 
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any thing more monſtrous and unnatural than the fa- 
miliarities between drunkenneſs and chaſtity. 'The 
wretched Aſtræa, who is the perfection of beauty and 
innocence, has long been thus condemned for life. 


The romantic tales of virgins devoted to the jaws of 


monſters, have nothing in them ſo terrible as the gift 
of Aſtræa to that bacchanal. 5 . 

The reflection of ſuch a match as ſpotleſs innocence 
with abandoned lewdneſs is what puts this vice in the 
worſt figure it can bear with regard to others; but 
when it is looked upon with reſpect only to the drunk- 
ard himſelf, it has deformities enough to make it diſ- 
agreeable, which may be ſummed up in a word, by 
allowing, that he who reſigns his reaſon, 1s aQtually 
guilty of all that he is liable to from the want of rea- 
Z .TATLER, VOL IV. No. 24t. 


Dv kr rin. 


- LL gallantry and faſhion, one would imagine 


nation wherein they prevail; but alas! in this king- 


dom, gay characters, and thofe which lead in the . 
pleaſure and inclination of the faſhionable world, are 


ſuch as are readieſt to commit crimes the moſt abhor- 
rent to nature, and contradictory to our faith, A 
Chriſtian and a gentleman are made inconſiſtent ap- 
pellations of the ſame perſon ; you are not to expect 
eternal life, if you do not forgive injuries, and your 


mortal life is uncomfortable, if you are not ready to 
commit a murder, in reſentment for an affront : For 
good ſenſe as well as religion is ſo utterly baniſhed 
the world, that men glory in their very pafſions, and 

_ purſue: trifles with the utmoſt vengeance ; ſo little 


do they know that to forgive is the. moſt arduous pitch 


human nature can arrive at: A coward has often 
_ fought, a coward has often conquered, but a coward 
never forgave. The power of doing that flows from 
a ſtrength of ſoul conſcious of its own force; whence _ 
it draws a certain ſafety, which its enemy is not of 


_ conſideration enough io interrupt; for it is peculiar in 


the. 


. ſhould rite out of the religion and laws of that : 
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the make of a brave man to have his friends ſeem muck 

above him, his enemies much below him. 
Yer though the neglect of our enemies may, ſo in- 

tenſe a forgiveneſs as the love of them is not to be in 

the leaſt accounted for by the force of conſtitution, but 


is a more ſpiritual and refined mora} introduced by 
him that died for thoſe that perſecuted him; yet very 


| juſtly delivered to us, when we conſider ourſelves of- 


| fenders, and to be forgiven on the reaſonable terms 
of forgiving ; for who can aſk what he will not be- 


ftow ? Eſpecially when that gift is attended with a re- 


demption from the cruelleft flavery to the moſt accep- 
table freedom: For when the mind is in contempla- 
tion of revenge, all its thoughts muſt ſurely be tor- 
tured with the alternate pangs of rancour, envy, ha- 


tred, and indignation ; and they who profeſs a ſweet 


in the enjoyment of it, certainly neyer felt the con- 
ſummate bliſs of reconciliation: At ſuch an inſtant 


the falſe 1deas we received unravel, and the thyneſs, 


the diſtruſt, the ſecret ſcorns, and all the baſe ſatis- 
factions men had in each others faults and misfortunes, 


are diſpelled, and their fouls appear in their native 


_ whiteneſs, without the leaſt ſtreak of that malice or 
_ diſtaſte which ſullied them: And perhaps thoſe very 


actions, which (when we looked at them in the oblique 


glance with which hatred doth always ſee things} 
were horrid and odious, when obſerved with honeſt 
and open eyes, are beauteous and ornamental. 


But if men are averſe to us in the moſt violent de- 


gree, and we can never bring them to an amicable _ 


temper, then indeed we are to exert an obſtinate op- 


poſition to them; and never let the malice of our 
enemies have ſo effectual an advantage over us, as to 
_ eſcape our good-will : For the negleGed and deſpifed 
tenets of religion are ſo generous, and in fo tran- 


fcendant and heroic a manner diſpoſed for public 


good, that it is not in a man's power to avoid their 


influence ; for the Chriſtian is as much inclined to your 


ſervice whea your enemy, as the moral man when 


your friend. 


But the followers of a crucified Saviour muſt root : 
out of their hearts all ſenſe that there is any thing 
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great and noble in pride or haughtineſs of ſpirit; yet 


it will be very difficult to fix that idea in our ſouls, 
except we can think as worthily of ourſelves, when 
we practiſe the contrary virtues; we muſt learn and 


be convinced, that there is ſomething ſublime and he- 
roic in true meekneſs and humility, for they ariſe 


from a great, not a groveling idea of things; for as 
certainly as pride proceeds from a mean and narrow 


view of the little advantages about a man's ſelf, fo 
meekneſs is founded on the extended contemplation 
of the place we bear in the univerſe, and a juſt obſer- 
vation how little, how 2mpty, how wavering are our 


deepeſt reſolves and counſels. And (as to a well 


taught mind) when you have ſaid an haughty and proud 
man, you have ſpoke & narrow conception, little ſpi- 


rit, and deſpicable carriage; ſo when you have ſaid a 
man is meek and humble, you have acquainted us 
that ſuch a perſon has arrived at the hardeſt taſk in the 


world, in an univerſal obſervation round him, to be 


quick to ſee his own faults, and other mens virtues, 


and at the height of pardoning every man ſooner than 


himſelf; you have alſo given us to underſtand, that to 
treat him kindly, ſincerely and reſpectfully, is but a 
meer juſtice to him that is ready to do us the ſame of- 


fices. This temper of ſoul keeps us always awake 


to a juſt ſenſe of things, teaches us that we are as 


well akin to worms as to angels; and. as nothing 


is above theſe, ſo nothing below thoſe. It keeps our 
underſtanding tight about us, ſo that all things ap- 


pear to us great or little, as they are in nature and the 


ſight of heaven, not as they are gilded or ſullied by 


accident or fortune. 


It were to be withed that all men of ſenſe would 
think it worth their while to reflect upon the dignity of 

_ Chriſtian virtues, it would poliibly enlarge their ſouls 
into ſuch a contempt of what faſhion and prejudice 
have made honourable, that their duty, inclination and 
honour would tend the ſame way, and make all their 


lives an uniform act of religion and virtue. 
As to the great cataſtrophe of this day, on which 


the mediator of the world ſuffered the greateſt indig- 
1 1 nities 
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vities and death itſelf for the ſalvation of mankind, it 


would be worth gentlemens conſideration, whether 
from his example it would not be proper to kill all in- 


clinations to revenge; and examine whether it would 
not be expedient to receive new notions of what is 


great and honourable. N „ 
This is neceſſary againſt the day wherein he who 


died ignominiouſly for us, ſhall deſcend from heaven to 
be our judge, in majeſty and glory. How will the man 
who ſhall die by the fword of pride or wrath, and in 


- contention with his brother, appear before him, at 
whoſe preſence nature ſhall be in agony, and the great 
and glorious bodies of light be obſcured ; when the ſun 
ſhall be darkened, and the moon turned into blood, and all 


the powers of heaven ſhaken; when the heavens them- 


ſelves ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe, and the ele- 
ments diſſolve with fervent heat; when the earth alto, 


and all the works that are therein, ſhall be burnt up ? 
What may juſtly damp in our minds the diabolical 


madneſs, which prompts us to decide our petty ani— 


moſities by the hazard of eternity, is, that in that 


one act the criminal does not only highly offend, but 
forces himſelf into the preſence of his judge, that is 
certainly his caſe who dies in a due}. I cannot but 
repeat it, he that dies in a duel knowingly offends 


God, and in that very action ruſhes into his offended 
preſence, Is it poſſible for the heart of man to con- 
ceive a more terrible image than that of a departed 


ſpirit in this condition? Could we but ſuppoſe it has 


juſt left its body, and ſtruck with the terrible reflecti- 


on, that to avoid the laughter of fools, and being the 


dyword of idiots, it has now precipitated itſelf into 
the din of demons, and the howlings of eternal deſpair, 
now willingly now would it ſuffer the imputation of 
fear and cowardice, to have one moment left not to 


tremble in vain? 


Ihe ſcriptures are full of pathetical and warm pic- 


tures of the condition of an happy or miſerable futu- 
rity ; and, I am confident, that the frequent reading of 
them, would make the way to an happy eternity ſo 
agreeable and pleaſant, that he who tries 1t will find 
the difficulties, which he before ſuffered in gs” 
E n hes e the 
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the allurements of vice, abſorpt in the pleaſure he will 
take in the purſuit of virtue: And how happy muſt 
that mortal be, who thinks himſelf in the favour of an 
Almighty, and can think of death as a thing which it 
is an infirmity not to defirre.  *' r 

SGS GvarDI1an, Vol. I. No. 20. 
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AM very much at a loſs to expreſs by any word 
that occurs to me 1n our language that which 1s 
underſtood by indoles in latin. The natural diſpoſition 
| to any particular art, ſcience, profeflion or trade, is 
very much to be conſulted in the care of youth, and 
ſtudied by men for their own conduct when they form 
to themſelves any ſcheme of life. It 1s wonderfully 
hard indeed for a man to judge of his own capacity 
impartially; that may look great to me which may 
appear little to another, and I may be carried by fond- 
neſs. towards myſelf ſo far, as to attempt things too 
high for my talents and accompliſhments : But it is 
not methinks ſo very difficult a matter to make a judg- 
ment of the abilities of others, efpecially of thoſe who 
are in their infancy. My common-place book di- 
rects mie on this occaſion to mention the dawning of 
_ greatneſs of Alexander, who being altos in his youth 


to contend for a prize in the olympic games, an- 


ſwered he would, if he had kings to run againſt him. 
Caſſius, who was one of the conſpirators againſt Cæſar, 
gave as great a proof of his temper, when in his child- 
hood he ſtruck a play-fellow, the ſon of Sylla, for ſay- 
ing his father was maſter of the Roman people. Scipio 
is reported to have anſwered, (when ſome flatterers 
at ſupper were aſking him what the Romans ſhould do 
for a general after his death) take Marius. Marius 
was then a very boy, and had given no inſtances of 
his valour ; but it was viſible to Scipio from the man- 
ners of the youth, that he had a ſou] formed for the 
attempt and execution of great undertakings. I muft 
confeſs, I have very often with much ſorrow bewailed 
the misfortune of the children of Great Britain, when 
I conſider the ignorance and undiſcerning of the 
85 ED EN GE, generality 
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generality of {choolmaſters. The boaſted Itberty 
we talk of, is but a mean reward for the long ſer- 
vitude, the many heart-achs and terrors, to which 
our childhood is expoſed in going through a gram- 
mar- ſchool: Many of theſe ſtupid tyrants exerciſe 
their cruelty without any manner of diſtinction of 
the capacities of children, or the intention of parents 
in their behalf. There are many excellent tempers 
which are worthy to be nouriſhed and cultivated with 
all poſſible diligence and care, that were never de- 
ſigned to be acquainted with Ariftotle, Tully, or Vir- 
gil; and there are as many who have capacities for 
underſtanding every word thoſe great perſons have 
writ, and yet were not born to have any reliſh of their 
writings. For want of this common and obvious diſ- 
cerning in thoſe who have the care of youth, we have 
ſo many hundred unaccountable creatures in every age 
whipped up into great ſcholars, that are for ever near 
a right underſtanding, and will never arrive at it. 
Thet: are the ſcandal of letters, and theſe are gene- 
rally the men who are to teach others. The ſenſe of 
ſhame and honour, is enough to keep the world itſelf 
in order without corporal puniſhment, much more to 
train the minds of uncorrupted and innocent children. 
It happens, I doubt not, more than once in a year, 
that a lad is chaſtiſed for a blockhead, when it is 
good apprehenſion that makes him incapable of know- 
ing what his teacher means : A britk imagination very 
often may ſuggeſt an error, which a lad could not 
have fallen into, if he had been as heavy in conjectur- 
ing as his maſter in explaining : But there is no mercy 
even towards a wrong interpretation of his meaning, 
the ſufferings of the ſcholar's body are to rectify the 


miſtakes of his mind. 


I am confident that no boy, who will not be allured 
to letters without blows, will ever be brought to any. 
thing with them. A great or good mind muſt necel- 
ſarily be the worſe for ſuch indignities ; and it is a ſad 
change to loſe of its virtue for the improvement of 
its knowledge. No one who has gone through what 
they call a great ſchool, but mult remember to have 

ſeen chilaren of excellent and ingenuous natures (as 
_ S WER each Fog 
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has afterwards appeared in their manhood,) I fay no 
man has paſſed through this way of education, but 
muſt have ſeen an ingenuous creature expiring with 
ſhame, with pale looks, beſeeching ſorrow, and 


filent tears, throw up its honeſt eyes, and kneel on 
its tender knees, to an inexorable blockhead, to be 
forgiven the falſe quantity of a word in making a 


Latin verſe: The child is puniſhed, and the next 


day he commits a like crime, and ſo a third with the 
ſame conſequence. I would fain aſk any reaſonable 
man whether this lad in the fimplicity of his native 


innocence, full of ſhame, and capable of any impreſ- 


ſion from that grace of ſoul, was not fitter for any 
purpoſe in this life, than after that ſpark of virtue is 
extinguithed in him, though he is able to write twenty 
_ verſes in an evening? I 

Seneca ſays, after his exalted way of thinking As the 
immortal Gods never learnt any virtue, though they are 
endued with all that is good; fo there are ſome men 


who have ſo natural a propenſity to what they ſhould 


follow, that they learn it almoſt as ſoon as they hear 


it.” Plants and vegetables are cultivated into the pro 


duction of finer fruit than they would yield without 


that care ; and yet we cannot entertain hopes of pro- 
ducing a tender conſcious ſpirit into acts of virtue, 
without the ſame methods as are uſed to cut timber, or 
give new ſhape to a piece of ſtone. 


It is wholly to this dreadful practice that we may 
attribute a certain hardneſs and ferocity which ſome 
men, though kberally educated, carry about them in all 
their behaviour. To be bred like a gentleman, and 
puniſhed like a malefactor, muſt, as we ſee it does, 


produce that illiberal ſaucineſs which we ſee ſometimes 
in men of letters. oy g 


The Spartan boy who ſuffered the fox (which he 


had ſtolen and hid under his coat) to eat into his bow- 


els, I dare ſay had not half the wit or petulance which 
we learn at great ſchools among us: But the glorious 


ſenſe of honour, or rather fear of ſhame, which he 


demonſtrated in that action, was worth all the learn- 
ing in the world without it, = : 
t 
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It is, methinks, a very melancholy conſideration, 
that a little negligence can ſpoil us, but great induſtry 
is neceſſary to improve us; the moſt excellent natures 
are ſoon depreciated, but evil tempers are long before 
they are exalted into good habits. To help this by 
puniſhments, is the ſame thing as killing a man to cure 
him of a diſtemper : when he comes to ſuffer puniſh- 
ment in that one circumſtance, he is brought below _ 
the exiſtence of a rational creature, and is in the ſtate 
of a brute that moves only by the admonition of 
| ſtripes. But ſince this cuſtom of educating by the 
laſh, is ſuffered by the gentry of Great Britain, I 
would prevail only that honeft heavy lads may be diſ- 
miſſed from ſlavery ſooner than, they are at preſent, 
and not whipped on to their fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, whether they expeCt any progreſs from them or 
not. Let the child's capacity be forthwith examined, 

and he ſent to ſome mechanick way of life, without 
reſpect to his birth, if nature deſigned him for nothing 
higher: Let him go before he has innocently ſuffered, 
and is debaſed into a dereliction of mind for being. 
what it is no guilt to be, a plain man. I would not 
here be ſuppoſed to have ſaid, that our learned men 
of either robe, who have been whipped at fchool, 
are not ſtill men of noble and liberal minds; but I aw 

ſure they had been much more ſo than they are, had 
they never ſuffered that infamy. f!!! 
e SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 157. T. 


I conſider an human ſoul without education, like 
marble in the quarry, which ſhews none of its in- 
herent beauties, till the ſkill of the poliſher fetches 


out the colours, makes the ſurface ſhine, and diſco- _ 


vers every ornamental cloud, ſpot, and vein that runs 
through the body of it. Education, after the ſame 
manner, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out 
to view every. latent virtue and perfection, which 
without ſuch helps, are never able to make their ap- 
pearance. | N IN 5 
If my reader will give me leave to change the al- 
luſion ſo ſoon upon him, I ſhall make uſe of the ſame 
inſtance to illuſtrate the force of education, which 
OT Ariſtotle 
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Ariſtotle has brought to explain his doctrine of ſub- 


ſtantial forms, when he tells us, that a ſtatue hes hid 


in a block of marble ; and that the art of the ftatu- 


ary only clears away the ſuperfluous matter, and re- 
moves the rubbiſh. 'The figure 1s in the ſtone, the 


ſculptor only finds it. What ſculpture is to a block 
of marble education is to an human foul. The philo- 
fopher, the faint, or the hero, the wiſe, the good, 
or the great man, very often lie hid and concealed 
in a plebeian, which a proper education might have 
diſ-interred, and have brought to light. I am there- 
fore much delighted with reading the accounts of ſa- 
vage nations, and with contemplating thoſe virtues 
Which are wild and uncultivated; to tee courage ex- 
erting itſelf in fiereeneſs, Reſolution in obſtinacy, 
wiſdom in cunning, patience in ſullenneſs and def- 


pair. 


Mens paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in dif- 
ferent kinds of actions, according as they are more 
or leſs reQtified and ſwayed by reaſon. When one 
| hears of negroes, who upon the death of their maſ- 

ters, or upon changing their ſervice, hang themſelyes 
upon the next tree, as it frequently happens in our 


American plantations, who can forbear admiring their 
fidelity, though it expreſſes itſelf in fo dreadful a man- 


ner? What might not that ſavage greatneſs of ſoul, 
which appears 1n theſe poor wretches on many occa- 
fions, be raiſed to, were it rightly cultivated ? And 
- what colour of excuſe can there be for the contempt 
with which we treat this part of our ſpecies? That 
we ſhould not put them upon the common foot of hu- 
manity, that we ſhould only ſet an inſignificant fine 
upon the man who murders them; nay, that we ſhould. 
as much as in us lies, cut them off from the proſpects 
of happineſs in another world as well as in this, and 
deny them that which we look upon as the proper 
means for attaining it:; 5 
Since I am engaged on this ſubje&, I cannot forbear 
1 a ſtory which I have lately heard, and 


which is ſo well atteſted, that I have no manner of 
reaſon to ſuſpect the truth of it. I may call it a 


ago 
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ago at St. Chriſtopher's, one of our Britiſh leeward 
iſſands. The negroes who were the perſons concerned 
in it, were all of them the ſlaves of a gentleman who 
is now in England. 35 
This gentleman, among his negroes, had a young 
woman, who was looked upon as a moſt extraordinary 
beauty by thoſe of her own complexion. He had at 
the ſame time two young fellows who were likewiſe 
negroes and flaves, remarkable for the comelineſs- 
of their perſons, and for the friendſhip which they 
bore to one another. It unfortunately happened, that 
both of them fell in love with the female negro: 
above-mentioned, who would have been very glad to 
have taken either of them for her huſband, provided 
they could agree between themſelves which ſhould be 
the man. But they were both ſo paſſionately in love 
with her, that neither of them could think of giving 
her up to his rival; and at the ſame time were 15 
true to one another, that neither of them would think 
of gaining her without his friend's conſent. The 
torments of theſe two lovers, were the difcourſe of 
the family to which they belonged, who could not 
forbear obſerving the ſtrange complication of paſſions. 
which perplexed the hearts of the poor negroes, that 
often dropped expreſſions of the uneaſineſs they un- 
derwent, and how 1mpoſlible it was for either of them 
ever to be happy. %%% ” 
After a long ſtruggle between love and friendſhip, _ 
truth and jealouſy, they one. day took a walk toge- 
ther into a wood, carrying their miſtreſs. along with 
them: Where, after abundance of lamentations, they 
ſtabbed her to the heart, of which ſhe immediately 
died. A flave who was at his work. not far from the 
place where this aſtoniſhing piece of cruelty was com- 
mitting, hearing the ſhrieks of the dying perſon, ran 


to ſee what was the occaſion of them. He there diſ- 


covered the woman lying dead upon the ground, with. 
the two negroes on each ſide of her, kiſſing the dead 
corpſe, weeping over it, and beating their breaſts in 
the utmoſt agonies of grief and deſpair. He imme 
diately ran to the Engliſh family with the news of 
What he had ſcen; who upon coming to and 4 4 
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faw the woman dead, and the two negroes expiring 
by her with wounds they had given themſelves. 

We ſee in this amazing inſtance of barbarity, what 
ſtrange diſorders are bred in the minds of thoſe men 
whole paſſions are not regulated by virtue, and diſci- 
plined by reaſon. Though the action which I have 
recited is in itſelf full of guilt and horror, it pro- 
ceeded from a temper of mind which might have 
produced very noble fruits, had it been informed and 
guided by a ſuitable education. 


It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in 
thoſe parts of the world where wiſdom and know- 
ledge flouriſh; though it muſt be confeſſed, there are, 
even 1n theſe parts, e poor uninſtructed perſons, 
who are but little above the inhabitants of thoſe na- 
tions of which I have been here ſpeaking ; as thoſe 
who have had the advantages of a more liberal edu- 
cation, riſe above one another by ſeveral different de- 
grees of perfection. For to return to our ſtatue in 

the block of marble, we ſee it ſometimes only begun 
to be chipped, ſometimes rough-hewn, and but juſt 
ſketched into an human figure; ſometimes we ſee the 
man appearing diſtinctly in all his limbs and features, 
ſometimes we find the figure wrought up to a great 
elegancy, but ſeldom meet with. any to which the 
hand of a Phidias or Praxiteles could not give ſeveral 

nice touchings and finiſhings. | E | 

Diſcourſes of morality, and reflections upon human 
nature, are the beft means we can make ule of to 
improve our minds, and gain a true knowledge of our- 
| ſelves, and conſequently to recover our ſouls out of 
the vice, 1gnorance, and prejudice, which naturally 
cleave to them. I have all along profeſt myſelf in this 
paper a promoter of theſe great ends; and I flatter 
myſelf that I do from day to day contribute ſome- 
thing to the poliſhing of mens minds; at leaſt my 
deſign is laudable, whatever the execution may be. I 
muſt confeſs I am not a little encouraged in it by many 
letters which I receive from unknown hands, in ap- 
probation of my endeayours ; and mult take this op- 
portunity of returning my thanks to thoſe who write 
them, and excuſing myſelf for not inſerting ſeveral of 
5 N them 
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them in my papers, which I am ſenſible would be a 
very great ornament to them. Should I publiſh the 


praiſes which are fo well penned, they would do ho- 


nour to the perſons who write them, but my publithing. 


of them would I fear be a ſufficient” inſtance to the 
world that I did not deſerve them. | 


Seecraror, Vol. TH; No. 215: C. 


Iſhall give the following letter no other recom- 
mendation, than by telling my reader that it comes- 


from the ſame hand with that of laſt Thurſday: 
SI R, 


SEN you, according to my promiſe, ſome- 
1 farther thoughts on the education of youth, in 
which I intend to difcuſs that famous queſtion, . 
Whether the education at a publick School, or under 


44 
66 

« a private tutor, is to be preferred? d 
As ſome of the greateſt men in moſt ages have 


«© been of very different opinions in this matter, 1 
«ſhall give a ſhort account of what I think may be 


6 perſon-to determine for himſelf; 
the education of their children a buſineſs properly 
1n the life of Marcus Cato, tells us, that as ſoon as 


his ſon was capable of ws 
no body to teach him but himſelf, though he had a 


* to publick ſchools and ſeminaries. . 


"40 the world. --- 


confeſſes that there are inconveniencies to be feared 


he is in danger of becoming my young maſter: If 1 
{end ham abroad, it is ſcaree poſſible to keep him from 


« the 


beſt urged on both ſides, and afterwards leave every 
It is certain from Suetonius, thatthe Romans thought 


belonging to the parents themſelves; and Plutarch, 


Cato would ſuffer 
ſervant named Chilo, who was an excellent gram- 
marian, and who taught a great many other youths. 
Onthe contrary, the Greeks ſeemed more inclined, 
A private education, promiſes in the firſt place 
virtue and good breeding; a public ſchool, manly - 
« aſſurance, and an early knowledge in the ways of 
„ Mr. Locke, in his celebrated treatiſe of education, 


on both fides : If, ſays he, I keep my ſon at home, 
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the reigning contagion of rudeneſs and vice. He will, 


perhaps, be more innocent at home, but more ignorant 
« ofthe world, and more ſheepiſh when he comes abroad. 
„However, as this learned author aſſerts, That vir- 
„ tve is much more difficult to be attained than know- 
edge of the world, and that vice is a more ſtubborn, 
« as well as a more dangerous fault than ſheepiſnneſs, 
„he is altogether for a private education; and the 


% more ſo, becauſe he does not ſee why a youth with 


right management, might not attain the ſame aſſu- 
% rance in his father's houſe, as at a public ſchool. 


To this end he adviſes parents to accuſtom their ſons 


to whatever ſtrange faces come to the houſe : to 


take them with them when they viſit their neigh- 

«© bours, and to engage them in converſation with men 

« of parts and breeding. N 
It may be objected to this method, that converſa- 


tion is not the only thing neceſſary, but that un- 
* leſs it be a converſation with ſuch as are in ſome 
* meaſure their equals in parts and years, there can 
„ be no room for emulation, contention, and ſeveral 


« of the moſt lively paſſions of the mind: which, 


without being ſometimes moved by -theſe means, 
may poſſibly. contract a dulneſs and inſenſibility. 


One of the greateſt. writers our nation ever pro- 
« duced obſerves, that a boy who forms parties, 


and makes himſelf popular in a ſchool or a college- 
_ « woulda the ſame part with equal eaſe in a ſenate, 
or a privy- council: And Mr, Oſborn, ſpeaking like 


a man verſed in the ways of the world, afhrms, 


that the well laying and carrying on of a deſign to 
rob an orchard, trains up a youth inſenſibly to cau- 
* tion, ſecrecy and circumſpection, and fits him for 
matters of great importance. % uns 
In ſhort, a private education ſeems the moſt natu- 


. 


cc pu method for the forming of a virtuous man; a 


public education for the making a man of buſineſs. 
40 


he firſt would furniſh out a good ſubject for Plato's 


republic, the latter a member for a community 
«© over-run with artifice and corruption. 8 


* It muſt however be confeſſed, that a perſon at the 
<* head of a public ſchool, has ſometimes ſo many 
: a boys 
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boys under his direction, that it is impoſſible he 
« ſhould extend a due proportion of his care to each 
* of them. This 1s however, in reality, the fault of 

<« the age, in Which we often ſee twenty parents, 

«© who, though each expects his ſon thould be made a 

« ſcholar, are not contented all together to make it 
e worth while for any man of a liberal education to 5 
6 take upon him the care of their inſtruction. 
In our great ſchools indeed this fault has been 
of late years rectified, fo that we have at preſent 
* not only ingenious men for their chief maſters, but 

« ſuch as have proper uſhers and aſſiſtants under them. 

] muſt nevertheleſs own, that for want of the ſame 

«« encouragement in the country, we have many a 

<« promiſing genius ſpoiled and abuſed in thoſe little 


I o 
N 
. 
8 
* 
4 
| 


% 


RE IO oe a 
I am the more inclined to this opinion, having 1 
« myſelf experienced the uſage of two rural maſters, 4 
eath of them very unfit for the truſt they took upon 
them to diſcharge. The firſt impoſed much more 
«« upon me than my parts, though none of the weakeſt, 
could endure ; and uſed me barbarouſly for not per- 
forming impoſſibilities. The latter was of quite 
« another temper ; and a boy, who would run upon 
his errands, waſh his coffee-pot, or ring the bell, 17 
might have as little converſation with any of the 
« claſſicks as he thought fit. I have known a lad 
of this place excuſed his exerciſe for aſſiſting the 3 
«© cook-maid ; and remember a neighbouring gentle: 
„man's ſon was among us five years, moſt of which 
4% time he employed in airing and watering our maſ- 
<< ter's grey pad. I fcorned to compound for my 
e faults, by doing any of theſe elegant offices, and 
« was accordingly the beſt ſcholar, and the worſt uſed 
4 of any body in the ſchool]. EO ES 
AI ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with an advantage 
«© mentioned by Quintilian, as accompanying a public 
«« way of education, which I have not yet taken no- 
* tice of; namely, that we very often contract ſuch 
« friendſhips at ſchool, as are a ſervice to us all the 
following parts of our lives. . 
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* cordingly. As ſoon as they were grown up to be 
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ed the parliament, the other the royal party. 


«« 


© that the royal party was routed, and all the heads 
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„ ſhall give you, under this head, a ſtory very 
well known to ſeveral perſons, and which you may 
depend upon as a real truth. Li 


Every one, who is acquainted with Weſtminſter 


ſchool, knows that there 1s a curtain which uſed to 
be drawn acroſs the room, to ſeparate the upper 
ſchool from the lower. A youth happened, by 
ſome miſchance, to tear the. above- mentioned cur- 
tain: The ſeverity of the maſter was too well 
known for the criminal to expect any pardon for 
ſuch a fault; ſo that the boy, who was of a meek 
temper, was terrified to death at the thoughts of 


him, bade him be of good cheer, for that he would 
take the fault on himſelf. He kept his word ac- 


men, the civil war broke out, in which our two 
friends took the oppoſite ſides, one of them follow- 


« As their tempers were different, the youth, who 
had torn the curtain, endeavoured to raiſe himſelf 


on the civil liſt, and the other, who had borne the 


blame of it, on the military: The firſt ſucceeded fo 
well, that he was in a ſhort time made a judge un- 
der the protector. The other was engaged in the 
unhappy enterprize of Penruddock and Grove in the | 
weſt. I ſuppoſe, Sir, I need not acquaint you with 
the event of that undertaking. Every one knows 


of them, among whom was the curtain champion, 
impriſoned at Exeter. It happened to be his friend's 


lot at that time to go the weſtern circuit: The 
trial of the rebels, as they were then called, was 


very ſhort, and nothing now remained but to paſs 
ſentence on them; when the judge hearing the ; 
name .of his old friend, and obſerving his face 
more attentively, which he had not ſeen for many 


years, aſked him, if he was not formerly a Weſtmin- 

ſter ſcholar? by the anſwer he was ſoon convinced 
that it was his moſt generous friend ; and, with- 
out ſaying any thing more at that time, made the 
beſt of his way to London, where employing all his 


„ 
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„power and intereſt with the protector, he ſaved his 
4% friend from the fate of his unhappy affociatess 
« The gentleman, whoſe life was thus preſerved by I 
&« the gratitude of his ſchool-fellow, was afterwards 
the father of a ſon, whom he lived to ſee promoted 
„in the church, and who ſtill deſervedly fills one of 
„ * ie kigben aten in ijt. 
e SpRECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 313. X. 


. 
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The gentleman who obliges the world in general, 
and me in particular with his thoughts upon education, 
has juſt ſent me the following letter. CO | 


SIR, © | 5 
„T Take the liberty to _ you a fourth letter up- 
e I on the education of youth : In my laft I gave 
«© you my thoughts about ſome particular taſks which 
„I conceived it might not be amiſs to mix with their 
uſual exerciſes, in order to give them an early ſea- 1 
« foning of virtue; I thall in this propoſe ſome others, : 
„which I fancy might contribute to give them a right 1 
4 turn for the world, and enable them to make their 4 
e JV _ 1 
„The deſign of learning is, as I take it, either to 1 
render a man an agreeable companion ſto himſelf, g 
„ and teach him to ſupport ſolitude with pleaſure, or 
ce if he is not born to an eſtate, to ſupply that defect, 
« and furniſh him with the means of acquiring one. 
„A perſon who applies himſelf to learning with the 
e firſt of theſe views, may be ſaid to ſtudy for orna- 
«« ment, as he who propoſes to himſelf the ſecond, pro- 
* perly ſtudies for uſe. The one does it to ratſe him- 
« ſelf a fortune, the other to ſet off that which he is 
already poſſeſſed of. But as far the greater part of 
„ mankind are included in the e [ thall-only 
„ propoſe ſome methods at preſent for the ſervice of 
* ſuch who expect to advance themſelves in the world 
« by their learning: In order to which, I ſhall pre- 
<« miſe, that many more eſtates have been acquired by 
c little accomplithments than by extraordinary ones; 
4 thoſe-qualities which make the greateſt figure in the 
eye of the world, not being always the moſt _— 
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ful in themſelves, or the moſt advantageous to their 
owners. | | | . 
The poſts which require men of ſhining and un- 
common parts to diſcharge them, are ſo very few, 
that many a great genius goes out of the world 
without ever having had an opportunity to exert 
itſelf ; whereas perſons of ordinary endowments 
meet with occaſions fitted to their parts and capa- 


cities every day in the the common occurrences of 


Ute... | | „ 
I am acquainted with two perſons who were for- 
merly ſchool-fellows, and have been good friends 


ever ſince. One of them was not only thought an 


impenetrable blockhead at ſchool, but ſtill main- 
tained his reputation at the univerſity ; the other 
was the pride of his maſter, and the moſt celebra- 


ted perſon in the college of which he was a mem- 
ber. The man of genius is at preſent buried in a 


country parſonage of eightſcore pounds a year; 


while the other, with the bare abilities of a com- 


mon fſcrivener, has got an eſtate of above an hun- 


dred thouſand pounds, | 


] fancy from what I have ſaid it will almoſt ap- 
pear a doubtful caſe ro many a wealthy citizen, 
whether or no he ought to with his ſon 1thould be 
a great genius; but this I am ſure of, that nothin 


is more abſurd than to give a lad the education of 


one, whom nature has not favoured with any par- 


ticular marks of diſtinction. on 
Ihe fault therefore of our grammar ſchools is, 
that every boy is puſhed on to works of genius; 


whereas it would be far more advantageous for 


the greateſt part of them to be taught ſuch little 


practical arts and ſciences as do not require any 
great ſhare of parts to be maſter of them, and yet 


man's life. | | 


«© Such are all the parts of practical geometry. 


cc 


I have known a man contract a frierdſhip with a 
miniſter of ſtate, upon cutting a dial in his win- 
dow ; and remember a clergyman who got one of 


the beſt benefices in the weſt of England, by ſet— 
Vor.l. Q | ting 
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ting a country gentleman's affairs in ſome method, 
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an giving him an exact ſurvey of his eſtate. 
am upon this ſubject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a particular which is of uſe in every 


ſtation of life, and which methinks every maſter 


ſhould teach his ſcholars: I mean the writing of 


Englith letters. To this end, inſtead of perplexing 
them with Latin epiſtles, themes and verſes, there 


might be a punQtual correſpondence eſtabliſhed be- 


tween two boys, who might act in any imaginary 


parts of buſineſs, or be allowed ſometimes to give 
a ſcope to their own fancies, and communicate to 


each other whatever trifles they thought fit, pro- 


cc. 


vided neither of them failed at the appointed time 
to anſwer his correſpondent's letter. 5 


I believe I may venture to affirm, that the gene- 
rality of boys would find themſelves more adyanta- 


ged by this cuſtom, When they come to be men, 


than by all the Greek and Latin their maſters can 


teach them in ſeven or eight years. 


»The want of it is very viſible in many learned 


perſons, who, while they are admiring the ſtiles of 


Demoſthenes or Cicero, want phraſes to expreſs 


themſelves on the moſt common occaſions. I have 


ſeen a letter from one of thoſe Latin orators, which 
would have been deſervedly laught at by a common 


attorney. 


» Under this head of writing I cannot omit ac- 
counts and ſhort-hand, which are learned with 


little pains, and very properly come into the num- 


ber of ſuch arts as I have been here recommending. 
«© You muſt doubtleſs, Sir, obſerve, that I have hi- 
therto chiefly inſiſted upon theſe things for ſuch 


boys as do not appear to have any thing extraordi- 


' nary in their natural talents, and conſequently are 
not qualified for the finer parts of learning; yet 1 
believe I might carry this matter ſtill further, and 


venture to aſſert that a lad of genius has ſometimes 
occaſion for theſe little acquirements, to be as it 
were the forerunners of his parts, and to introduce 
him into the world. 5 | 5 
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« Hiſtory is ſull of examples of perſons, who, 


though they have had the 1 abilities, have been 
obliged to inſinuate themſelves into the favour oft. 
great Men by theſe trivial accompliſhments; as the 


complete gentleman in ſome of our modern come- 


dies, makes his firſt advances to his miſtreſs under 
the diſguiſe of a painter, or a dancing-maſter. 


„The difference is, that in a lad of genius theſe 
are only ſo many accompliſhments, which in ano- 


ther, are eſſentials; the one diverts himſelf with 


them, the other works at them. In ſhort, I lock 


upon a great genius, with theſe little additions, in 
the ſame light as I regard the grand ſeignior, who 


is obliged, by an expreſs command in the alcoran, 
to learn and practiſe ſome handicraft trade. Though 
I need not to have gone for my inſtance farther than 


Germany, where ſeveral emperors have yoluntarily 
done the fame thing. Leopold the laſt worked in 


* wood ; and I have heard there are ſeveral handi- 
craft works of his making to be ſeen at Vienna 
ſo neatly turned, that the beſt joiner in Europe 


might ſafely own them without any diſgrace to his 
profeſſion. e 18 


I would not be thought by any thing I have faid, 


to be againſt improving a boy's genius to the ut- 
moſt pitch it can be carried. What I would endea- 
vour to ſhew in this eſſay, is, that there may be 


methods taken to make learning advantageous 
even to the meaneſt capacities.” 


OPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 453-2. 


A 1 walked the other day in a fine garden, and. 


obſerved the great variety of improvements 


in plants and flowers beyond what they otherwiſe 


would have been, I was naturally led into a reflec- 


tion upon the advantages of education, or modern 


culture ; how many good qualities in the mind are 
loſt, for want of the like due care in nurſing and 
ſkilfully managing them, how many virtues are 
choaked, by the multitude of weeds which are 
ſuffered to grow among them; how excellent parts 


are often ſtarved and uſeleſs, by being planted in a 
| 2 Wrong 
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wrong ſoil ; and how very ſeldom do theſe moral 
ſeeds produce the noble fruits which might be ex- 
pected from them, by a neglect of proper manuring, 


neceſſary pruning, and an artful management of 
our tender inclinations and firſt ſpring of life? 


Theſe obvious fpeculations made me at length con- 
clude, that there 1s a ſort of vegetable principle in 
the mind of every man when he comes into the 
world. In infants the ſeeds lie buried and undiſ- 


covered, until after a while they ſprout forth in a 


kind of rational leaves, which are words ; and in 


due ſeaſon the flowers begin to appear in variety 
of beautiful colours, and all the gay pictures of 
youthful fancy and imagination; at laſt the fruit 
knits and is formed, which is green, perhaps, firſt, 


and ſour, unpleaſant to the taſte, and not fit to be 
gathered ; till ripened by due care and application it 


diſcovers itſelf in all the noble productions of philo- 


ſophy, mathematicks, cloſe reaſoning, and hand- 


ſome argumentation : And theſe fruits, when hey 


arrive at juſt maturity, and are of a good kind, a 


ford the moſt vigorous nouriſhment, to the minds of 
men. I reflected further on the intellectual leaves 


before- mentioned, and found almoſt as great a va— 
riety among them as in the vegetable world. I 


could eaſily obſerve the ſmooth ſhining Italian 


leaves; the nimble French aſpen always in mo- 


tion; the Greek and Latin ever-greens, the Spaniſh 


myrtle, the Engliſh oak, the Scotch 'thiſtle, the 
Iriſh ſhambrogue, the prickly German and Dutch 
holly, the Polith and Ruſſian nettle, beſides a vaſt 


number of exotics imported from Afia, Africa, 


and America. I ſaw ſeveral barren plants, which 


bore only leaves, without any hopes of flower or 


fruit: The leaves of ſome were fragrant and 


well-ſhaped, of others it|-ſcented and irregular. 1 
wondered at a ſer of old whimſical botaniſts, who 
ſpent their whole lives in the contemplation of 


ſome withered AÆAgyptian, Coptic, Arminian, or Chi- 


neſe leaves, while others made it their buſineſs to 
collect in voluminous herbals all the ſeveral leaves 


of ſome one tree. The flowers afford a moſt di- 
| 5 | «« verting 
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.«« yerting entertainment, in a wonderful variety of 
figures, colours and ſcents; however, moſt of them 


« withered ſoon, or at beſt are but Annuals. Some 
«© profeſſed floriſts make them their conſtant ſtudy and 
« employment, and deſpiſe all fruit; and now and 

« then a few fanciful people ſpend all their time in 
the cultivation of a ſingle tulip, or a carnation : 
But the molt agreeable amuſement ſeems to be the 


«© well chooſing, mixing, and binding together theſe 


% flowers in pleaſing noſegays to preſent to ladies. 
„The ſcent of Italian flowers is obſerved, like their 
other perfumes, to be too wrongs and to hurt the 


brain; that of the French with glaring, gaudy co- 


Llours, yet faint and languid ; German and Northern 
cc 


flowers have little or no ſmell, or ſometimes an 
*< unpleaſant one. The Antients had a ſecret to 
give a laſting beauty, colour and ſweetneſs to ſome 
“ of their choice flowers, which flouriſh to this day, 
and which few of the moderns can effect. Theſe 
are becoming enough and agreeable in their ſeaſon, 
and do often handſomely adorn an entertainment, 
but an over-fondneſs of them ſeems to be a diſeaſe. 
It rarely happens to find a plant vigorous enough, 
to have (like an Orange-tree) at once beautiful ſhin- 
ing leaves, fragrant flowers and delicious nouriſh- 
ing fruit.“ N 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 458. TL. 


have lately been caſting in my thoughts the ſeve- 


ral unhappineſſes of life, and comparing the infeli- 
_ cities of old age to thoſe of infancy. The calami- 


ties of children are due to the negligence and miſ- 


conduct of parents, thoſe of age to the paſt life 


which led to it. I have here the hiſtory of a boy 
and a girl to their wedding-day, and think I cannot 
give the reader a livelier image of the inſipid way 
which time uncultivated paſſes, than by entertaining 
him with their authentic epiſtles expreſſing all that 


Was remarkable in their lives, till the period of their 


life above mentioned. The ſentence at the head of 


this paper, which is only a warm interrogation, * What 
1s there in nature ſo dear as a man's own children to 


him ?? 
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him?” is all the reflection I ſhall at preſent make on 


thoſe who are ne 
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>pligent or cruel in the education of 


Mr. SrecTarToR, 5 - 
AM now entering into my one and twentieth 


year, and do not know that I had one day's 
thorough ſatisfaction ſince I came to years of any | 
reflection, till the time they ſay others loſe their 


liberty the day of my marriage. I am ſon to a 
ee of a very great eſtate, who reſolved to 


eep me out of the vices of the age; and in order 


to it never let me ſee any thing that he thought 


* could give me the leaſt pleaſure.” At ten years old 


I was put to a grammar ſchool], where my maſter 
received orders every poſt to uſe me very ſeverely, 
and have no regard to my having a great eſtate. 


At fifteen I was removed to the univerſity, where 


« I lived, out of my father's great diſcretion, in ſcan- 
_— 


dalous poverty and want, till I was big enough to 


be married, and I was ſent for to ſee the lady 


who ſends you the underwritten. When we were 
ut together, we both conſidered that we could not 
e worſe than we were in taking one another, and 
out of a deſire of liberty entered into wedlock. 


My father ſays I am now a man, and may ſpeak . 
« to him like another gentleman.” . 


5 Mr. Srec, 


widow, and did not care for ſhewing me till 


about two years and a half ago; at which time 
my guardian uncle ſent me to a rg BT 
with orders to contradict me in nothing, 


or I had 
been miſuſed enough already. I had not been there 


above a month, when being in the kitchen, I ſaw 


e ſome oatmeal on the drefler ; I put two or three 
„„ | 


corns in my mouth, liked it, ſtole a handful, went 
into my chamber, chewed it, and for two months 


after never failed taking toll of every pennyworth 


of oatmeal that came-into the houſe : But one da 


playing with a tobacco-pipe between my teeth, it 


happened 


Grew tall and wild at my mother's, who is a gay 


— 
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happened to break in my mouth, and the ſpitting 
out the pieces left ſuch a delicious roughneſs on m 
tongue, that I could not be ſatisfied till I had 
champed up the remaining part of the pipe. I for- 
ſook the oatmeal, and ſtuck to the pipes three 
months, in which time I had diſpenſed with thirty 
ſeven foul pipes, all to the boles ; they belonged to 
an old gentleman, father to my governeſs—He 
locked up the clean ones. I left off eating of pipes, 
and fell to licking of chalk. I was ſoon tired of 
this; I then nibbled all the red wax of our laſt 
ball tickets, and three weeks after, the black wax 
from the burying tickets of the old gentleman, 
Two months after this I lived upon thunderbolts, 


a certain long, round bluiſh ſtone, which I found | 


among the gravel in our garden. I was wonder- 
fully delighted with this ; but thunder-bolts grow- 
ing ſcarce, I faſtened tooth and nail upon our 


* garden-wall, which I ſtuck to almoſt a twelve 


month, and had at that time peeled and deyoured 
half a foot towards our neighbour's yard. I now 


l myſelf the happieſt creature in the world, 
and 


believe in my conſcience, I had eaten quite 
through, had J had it in my chamber; but now 
I became lazy, and unwilling to ſtir, and was obli- 


ged to ſeek food nearer home. I then took a 


e 0 p. to coals; I fell to ſcranching 
them, and had already conſumed, I am certain, as 

much as could have dreſſed my wedding-dinner, 
when my uncle came for me home. He was in 
the parlour with my governeſs when I was called 


down. I went in, fell on my knees, for he made 
me call him father; and when I expected the bleſ- 


ſing I aſked, the good gentleman, in a ſurpriſe, 
turns himſelf to my governeſs, and aſks, whether 
this (pointing to me) was his daughter ? This (ad- 
ded he) is the very picture of death. My child 
was a plump-faced, hale, freſh-coloured girl; but 
this looks as if ſhe was half ſtarved, a mere ſkele- 
ton. My governeſs, who is really a good woman, 
aſſured my father I had wanted for nothing; and 


withal told him, I was continually eating ſome traſh 


"Oo. 
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other, and that I was almoſt eaten up with the green 
ſickneſs, her orders being never to croſs me. 
But this magnified but little on my father, who 
preſently in a kind of pet, paying for my board, 


took me home with him. I had not been long at 


home, but one Sunday at Church (I ſhall never for- 
get it) I faw a young neighbouring gentleman that 

leaſed me hugely ; I liked him of all man I ever 
aw in my life, and began to wiſh I could be as 
Frm to him. The very next day he came, with 

is 3 a viſiting to our houſe : We were left 
alone together, with directions on both ſides to 
be in love with one another, and in three weeks 
time we were married. I regained my former 
health and complexion, and am now as happy as 


the day is long. Now, Mr. Spec, I deſire you 


would find out ſome name for thoſe craving dam- 


ſels, whether dignified or diſtinguiſhed under ſome 
or all of the following denominations (to wa traſh- 


_ eaters, oatmeal-chewers, pipe-champers, chalk-lick- 


ers, wax-nibblers, coal-ſcranchers, wall-peelers, or 


gravel-diggers: And, good fir, do your utmoſt 
_ endeavours to prevent (by expoſing) this unaccoun- 


table folly, ſo prevailing among the young ones of 
our ſex, who may not meet with ſuch ſudden good 


luck as; 
J . 
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